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Little wonder that owners write about 
the comfort of the '49 Ford's new 
"Lifeguard" Body. There’s plenty of hip and 
shoulder room in both front and rear seats! 
And how owners thrill to the '49 Ford ‘Mid 
Ship” Ride . . . so smooth, so level, so com- 
forting, thanks to new “Hydra-Coil’” Front 
Springs and easy-acting ‘Para-Flex” Rear 
Springs. 
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HANDLING EASE 


Owners like the new Ford driving “feel”! It's 


a feeling of big-car roadability—of sure, easy 
control—that comes from Fingertip Steering, from 
“Magic Action” Brakes that are 35% easier-acting. 


And the 


“Lifeguard” body with Picture-Window 


Visibility assures greater safety. 


Nour 


There’ a 


Drive a Ford 
and FEEL 
the difference 


ord in your future 
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Before you choose any new car ask: Is it modern, 
with a V-type Engine? Does it give me 100 Hp. 
performance? Today's more powerful Ford 
V-8 Engine is proved by millions of miles of 
owner driving. It sets the pattern for tomorrow, 
with advanced new “Equa-Flo”’ 
“Deep Breath’ Manifolding —''Equa-Poise” 
Power design. And enthusiastic owners report 


Cooling— 


up to 10% more gas economy! 


EXPERTS AGREE 1949 FORD 
IS THE STYLE LEADER 





The Fashion Academy of New York 
selected the ‘49 Ford as the fashion 
car of the year. The '49 Ford was 
chosen to receive the Gold Medal 
award after 1949 automobile models 
of all makes and in all price classes 
had been carefully studied from the 
standpoint of excellence in design 
and style appeal. 


Owners agree... its 


FIRS: 7 in everything 
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Go relaxed, in armchair comfort, surrounded by congenial 
company, with room, if you’ve a mind to, to stretch your 
legs and stroll through the big roomy coaches and club cars. Travel in carefree ease and 
enjoy, through wide picture windows the endless variety of Canada’s landscape slipping 
smoothly by. Delight in the appetite-tempting dining car meals, deftly and courteously 
served. Journey by night and there’s rest in store for you in sleep-inviting accommodations, 
rooms and berths. When you “Go Canadian National” you arrive refreshed and relaxed. 
Only Canadian National serves all ten provinces. Its timetable is your guide to 
a wide choice of vacation areas. 


Canadian National resorts Jasper, Minaki, Pictou and year-round hotels 
are famous for their hospitality. Famous, too,is the 10-day cruise to Alaska on the luxurious 
new SS Prince George. ° 


Start your vacation right by seeing your nearest Canadian National agent now. 
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THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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Sea-sculptured, bird-inhabited, giant cliffs make 
Gaspe, in old Quebec Province, a land of natural 
wonders, a perfect vacation land. 


The mighty glaciers of the Columbia Icefield in 
the heart of the majestic Canadian Rockies near 
famous Jasper Park Lodge. 
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EDITORIALS 





India in Commonwealth 
A Triumph for Freedom 


NDIA has raised a brand-new problem in 
| that curious, flexible constitutional struc- 

ture we used to call the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

India wants to be known to all the world 
as a free and independent country, and to that 
end has decided to declare herself a republic. 
She wanted to remain a member of the 
Commonwealth, but without paying even a 
nominal allegiance to the Crown. 

Indians saw no difficulty about this. After 
all, they argue, what does the Crown mean in 
practice? The people rule. 

Yet the Crown does mean something. In 
some strange way, which even we can’t quite 
define or explain, it does bind us together. It’s 
the link that explains the Commonwealth to 
a stranger. We are not a bloc, not an alliance, 
certainly not a conglomeration of colonies— 
we're just a group of free nations with this 
single common factor, a union of loyalties. 

To bring into this pattern a new element, 
to base the association on new ground, was 
not an easy matter. 

But despite the difficulties it has been done. 

This is a unique and remarkable tribute to 
the Commonwealth itself. Here’s a great 
country, a country that was great and highly 
civilized when Britons were running about in 
woad, but which was invaded, conquered 
and ruled by these ex-barbarians for 200 
years. After those two centuries of domination, 
ending in 30 years of bitter political struggle 


for self-government, India parts from us on such 
genial terms that her own desire is to remain 
a member of the family. 

Such a request could not be refused. 

There were more practicai reasons, too. India’s 
northern neighbor is Soviet Russia, with only 
little Afghanistan between. Her eastern neigh- 
bor will-soon be Soviet China. No tie between 
a free India and the free West should be lightly 
cast aside. 

It seems to us that the solution of this 

1 


~ constitutional problem—and it was a real prob- 


lem—is one of which Canadians should be 
peculiarly proud. 

Canada invented the British Commonwealth 
in the first place. It wasn’t Britain—the 
Colonial Office never did understand this 
curious, newfangled notion, and plenty of 
Englishmen don’t understand it yet. 

The men who planted the seeds of the 
Commonwealth of Nations were Joseph Howe, 
William Lyon Mackenzie, Robert Baldwin, 
Louis-Hippolyte Lafontaine, the men who 
realized a century ago that responsible govern- 
ment didn’t mean secession. The men who 
brought the Commonwealth to birth were Sir 
Robert Borden at Paris in 1919, Mackenzie 
King and Ernest Lapointe at London in 1926. 

Now the Commonwealth enters a new 
phase, extends itself another degree to accom- 
modate, with its infinite flexibility, a new and 
proper national demand. Canada has played 
her part in making this possible. 





if We’re to Have Welfare, 


FEW YEARS ago one of the provincial 
governments, immediately after an elec- 
tion which returned it to power, conducted a 
private poll to find out (a) which of its previous 
acts had won it the most votes, and (b) what 
political crimes had lost it the most votes. 
The result was interesting but discouraging. 
The policy which had won the most votes was 
a policy of strict economy, debt reduction and 
accumulation of a tidy surplus without a tax 
increase. The policy which had lost the most 


Let’s know What It Costs 


votes was the government’s refusal, for reasons 
of economy, to launch a broad social security 
program, 

Moral: The voters want financial beneficen« 
from the state, but they hate like fury to pa) 
for it. 

Seems to us that this is a strong argume! 
in favor of a separate, recognizable welfare ta 
If Canada is to have higher old-age pensio! 
and health insurance, let’s at least remin 
ourselves that they have to be paid for. 
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»--for 
making aluminum! 


RAIN! It may sound strange, but it’s a fact: 


Every thing you see made of aluminum was made 
with raindrops-—— even the bus for which you scurry 


to escape the rain! 


It’s like this: Rain falls on high land in our north 
country. It runs down as rivulets and creeks. 

It becomes tumbling rivers. By trapping it behind 
dams, and guiding it through powerhouses, Alcan 


develops electricity —and uses it to make aluminum, 


Smelting aluminum eats up vast quantities of 
electricity. Enough goes into making a single ton 


to light your house for fifteen years! 


Today Alcan is prospecting for still more waterpower 
because Canada needs more aluminum for use at 


home and to sell abroad. 





RAIN MEANS DOLLARS 
FOR CANADIANS: 


e Alcan jobs for 15,000 Canadians 


e Alcan pay envelopes holding 


$35,000,000 a year 






e Alcan Aluminum for more than 
1,000 independent Canadian 
manufacturers —some 


50,000 more jobs. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
Producers and Processors of Aluminum for 

Canadian Industry and World Markets 

QUEBEC © TORONTO @© VANCOUYV 


MONTREAL ° ER © WINDSOR 





Some Facts About 


HIGH BLOOD 


BLoop PRESSURE rises when a per- 
son is active. After the strain has 
passed, the pressure generally 
returns to its regular level. If it is 
persistently and excessively above 
normal, however, that condition is 
called hypertension—or high blood 
pressure. This affects the circulatory 
system and may lead to serious 
conditions of the heart, brain, and 
kidneys. 








High blood pressure itself is not a 
disease, but a symptom of some un- 
derlying disorder. Medical science 
is constantly increasing its knowl- 
edge of this condition, and is striving 
for improved methods of treating it. 
Special diets have sometimes proved 
In a limited number of 
cases, surgery has been used. Ad- 
ditional research is concentrating on 


effective. 


mental and emotional factors. There 
is also hope that newly discovered 
drugs may prove beneficial. 





Periodic physical examinations 
help reveal hypertension early, when 
doctors say that chances for control 
are best. Such check-ups may also 
discover possible infections which 
may be causing the condition, 


As a result of physical examina- 
tions, the doctor may make sugyes- 
tions for improving your health, such 
as eating wisely and keeping weight 
down. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, for high blood pressure is more 





| 





PRESSURE 


than twice as common among fat 
people as it is among persons of 
normal weight. 





In many high blood pressure cases, 
the best “‘medicine’”’ is often simply 
moderation in every physical and men- 
tal activity. The patient may be ad- 
vised to work and play at a slower 
pace, to avoid emotional strain, and 
to get plenty of rest and sleep. This 
helps to lessen the demands on the 
circulatory system, and may lower 
blood pressure, 





Today, under good medical gui- 
dance, the outlook for people with 
high blood pressure is better than 
ever before. By carefully following 
the doctor’s advice, they can often 
avcid complications and look for- 
ward to long, useful lives. 

ee ¢ @ 

Aiding in the development of more 
effective measures to help combat 
high blood pressure is the Life In- 
Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 148 Life Insurance 
Companies in Canada and _ the 
United States. This fund is making 


surance 


grants for research in diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 59M, 
entitled, ““Your Heart.”’ This con- 
tains many facts about high blood 
pressure and diseases related to the 
heart. 





. Tae 


ance Company, 
Ottawa. 


Metropolitan Life Insur 
Canadian Head Office, 


ac the 
ease send me a COpy of | 
RRA =~ 59M, entitled Your 
Heart.” 
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in the 


Editors’ Confidence 


THEN WE set out to con- 
firm our own observation 
that more Canadians will 

go to Europe this summer than in 
any year since the war the lady at 
Cook’s said, “‘Heavenly days, yes.” 
She pressed some statistics on us 
but we said no, thank you. The 
way she had said it told us all we 
wanted to know. 

The list of places to-see has been 
enlarged considerably in recent 
years to include some _ beaches 
and quite a few deserted black 
tarmacs on the moors from which 
the big bombers used to heave 
themselves into the air._ 

England this time of year will be 
lovely to see. Our wish to those 
that are going there this year is 
that it looks half as beautiful as it 
did that other June five years ago 
just before D-Day. 

We hope, too, that Ross Ander 
son’s article, “I Saw Europe on 
$190’, on page 21 will not only be 
of interest but of practical value 
to this year’s travelers abroad, 
Ross, who is entering his third 
year in architecture at the Uni- 
versity of ‘Toronto, had such a 
good time last summer and such a 
good time last winter 
about it that 


talking 
he’s starting out 
again as soon as exams are finished. 
He hasn’t made definite plans but 
he’s thinking of going to Australia. 


The Mailman’s Surprise 


You might think, as we once 
did, that the editors of a magazine 
get a pretty exciting budget of 
mail every day. As a matter of 
fact it’s often disappointing. It’s 
not unusual for the mailman to 
bring nothing more breath-taking 
than a crisp communique from the 
income tax people or a 27-stanza 
poem beginning “O Saskatoon 

”? 


That’s one of the reasons it is so 
satisfactory to have an article like 
the one we will be offering you in 
the June 1 issue about a woman 
whose husband was an alcoholic. 
This article came in unsolicited 
and unexpected. The byline of 
course will be ‘““Anonymous” and 
the story qualifies easily for what 
is known in the trade as a powerful 
piece. 


Letters from Lionel Shapir 
however, have acachet of their cow: 
and provide bright spots of wha 
they call glamour in his sometime 
home town of Hollywood, about 
which he writes on pages 8 and 9 
of this issue. Shapiro’s letters 
always disturb us somewhat be- 
cause they hint at a life full of 
tension and tinsel on the Gold 
Another thing we like 
about Shapiro’s correspondence is 
the swirl and movement he gets in 
it. For chair-borne writers like 
ourselves this makes interesting 
if somewhat disquieting reading 
on an early summer day with 
the sound of an airliner drifting 
through the open window. 
Shapiro’s travel plans may make 
you a little restless, too. He’s 
leaving Hollywood for New York 
as soon as he finishes a job of 
writing he’s doing for the films at 
the moment. Then he will fly from 
New York to London after coming 
up here to have lunch and a talk 
about future stories with us. 
From London he goes on by air 
to Paris, Frankfurt and Berlin, 
where he will settle down to work 


Coast. 


on a new novel. 

Think we’ll close up the type- 
writer and go over to the island 
and feed the ducks. 


The Editors 











ILLIAM WINTER, of Toronto, who 

Painted the cover for this issue, 
drew on a lifetime of alfresco listening 
for this picture, and when he was finished 
there was considerable fascinating lore 
left over. For instance: ‘An uncle of 
mine, who had a big mustache, told me 
a secret when | was little. Bandsmen 
keep time by moving their toes inside 
their boots. Whenever | hear a band | 
see a score of big toes tapping silently 
and purposefully."’ 
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In the years following 1889, the cycling craze swept this continent. Men and women, 
both young and old took to wheels. For the first time, people began to see the country, and 
a demand arose for better roads. The development of automobile transportation in the 
present century was made possible by further expansion of our highway system and the 
use of Nickel ailoys for important parts of automobiles. The use of these stronger, 
tougher alloys greatly reduced breakdowns and made the automobile safe and reliable. 
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How Nickel Benefits Canada 


Since more than ninety per cent of the Nickel These dollars help pay the wages of the 14,000 Nickel 


produced in Canada is sold to the United States and 
other countries, it brings a constant flow of dollars 
back to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel industry is 
one of our chief sources of U.S. dollars so essential 
at the present time to maintain our foreign trade and 


employees, and help provide the dollars which make 
it possible to pay millions in freight to Canadian rail- 
ways, to buy timber, steel, coal, machinery and supplies 
amounting to many millions each year. These millions, 
flowing into all industries through the length and 


make available products not produced in this country. breadth of Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


Canapian NickeL 


FIRST PRODUCED IN 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 





CANADA IN 1889 
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Hi? MODELS 


AUSTIN 2-2 


—— 
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INCLUDING THE NEW “ATLANTIC” 
A90 CONVERTIBLE AND THE NEW 
“HAMPSHIRE” AZO 


HERE IS BRITAIN’S ANSWER to Canada’s automotive 
problems — a model for every Canadian need! Yes, 
Austin offers to Canadians a complete range of new and 


exciting motor vehicles — built expressly for Canadians 





& St) Sir on 


In the lowest price field, the Devon 4-door sedan combines beauty and graceful 
styling with unheard-of economy, up to 35 miles per gallon of gas. An excellent Canadian family comprises seven beautiful models — all 
family car for all Canadians. 


and to suit every purse and every taste. Austin’s great 





made right — priced right. Whatever your motoring re- 
quirement — Austin has provided for it with a unit 
designed and engineered to give years of economical. de- 
pendable, unbeatable performance. Learn what Ac-stin 
means by “a model for every Canadian need.” In addition 
to the three models shown, Austin offers the magnificent 
“A125” Sheerline — the last word in motoring comfort 
and dependability: the “A40” Countryman Station Wagon 
— ideal for business. pleasure or travel. and at real sav- 

Vf ‘aff on ge ss ings: the “A40” 14 Ton Panel Delivery — a thrifty, rugged 
Si Meanie (rnd te 


and thoroughly dependable delivery van: and the “A40” 
A sleek, ground-hugging beauty that’s eager for the open road. Power and speed 


L.sT a a rcatile : eC: . j 
to spare, with low, sweeping lines of breathtaking symmetry. A car for the rest- 2 fon Pit k-up a versatile. economical. har d wor king 
Jess, adventurous spirit one that you would be proud to own. 


truck for tradesmen and small businessmen. Larger trucks 
by Austin are also available in Canada. There’s an Austin 
to meet your particular requirements. See the entire 


Austin Canadian Family now at your dealer's, 


IMPORTANT 


All Austin models on sale in Canada are equipped with conven- 


tional left-hand drive. Radios are optional. Austin service and 





Larger, more powerful than the Devon — a masterpiece of the motor makers’ replacement parts are available throughout Canada and United 
art, built exclusively for the Canadian trade. This superb car will fill a long-ielt States. 


want in the Canadian automotive field. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED ... . 1393 YONGE ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
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CALGARY: STAMPEDE CITY 


By JAMES H. GRAY 
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NYTHING can happen in Calgary, just so 
i long as it’s unpredictable. If it’s not out- 


landish or impossible, peddle it in Halifax, 
Toronto or Winnipeg because it would be a drug 
on the Calgary market. 

One day last November the Stampeder Special, 
with 250 whooping Calgarians complete with horses, 
fancy saddles, chuck wagons, and plenty of snake- 
bite medicine, whistled into Toronto’s cloistered 
Union Station on a $75,000 cross-country trek. 
They lassoed football’s Grey Cup, set sober Toronto 
spinning with their wild Western ways, hoisted 
Mayor Hiram McCallum on a horse, then roared 
back to the foothills of the Rockies. 

Calgarians get ideas like this cold sober, in broad 
daylight, and within 24 hours someone will promote 
the idea into reality. Then, when it’s all over, they 
start counting the cost and have conniption fits. 

That’s the difference between Calgary anc the 
rest of Canada. That’s what makes Calgary unique 
among Canadian cities, a3 unique as Gelett Burgess’ 
purple cow. To hammer a descriptive phrase 
together the easy way, it’s a purple cowtown. 

That isn’t the way the natives would describe it. 
Their favorite phrase is ““The Sunshine City of 
the Foothills,’ with a quick allusion to the Rocky 
Mountain backdrop in the West. Those mountains, 
which on a clear day seem to nestle along the 
western limits of the town, do something for 
Calgary and to Calgarians. 

Distances are deceptive in Alberta. The town 
you see so clearly from the crest of a hill may be 
five or 10 miles away. The mountains themselves 
are about 75 miles away 


story goes, the RCAF 


During the war, so the 
Continued on page 72 


Waving its 10-gallon hat, Calgary 
keeps alive the romance of a Wild 
West that never did exist. It’s a 
mix of cattle, oil and characters 
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Easy millions came when Chaplin (shooting “the Gold 
Rush" h dGthe ers had a World monopoly. 
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WHY HOLLYWOOD IS SCARED 


Ruin faces filmland’s spoiled darling. Rich living has made her flabby and stupid, 
and sleek young rivals are stealing her public. Does she deserve a happy ending? 


By L. S. B. SHAPIRO 


OLLYWOQOD the lyrical cliché that Holly- 
Hes has put to its whistling in the dark dur- 

ing the last year is: there’s nothing wrong with 
the movie business that a good picture won’t cure. 
You hear it The president of the 
Motion Picture Association, Eric Johnston, chants 
it in New York and 20th Century-Fox tycoon 
Darryl F. Zanuck in Hollywood, and the whole 
push of picture people echoes it fervently into the 
high fog of California’s springtime. 


everywhere. 


is like 
a bank president on the verge of failure saying 
there’s nothing wrong with bank that $50 
millions won't 


This, of course, is narcotic nonsense. Ii 


his 
cure. 

It is indeed true that good pictures can cure 
what ails Hollywood, but before Hollywood can 
make films that will today’s intellectual 
demands, at a reasonable price, the whole crust and 
caboodle of the industry must be broken down and 
rebuilt. 

The best Hollywood executives—and there are 
some excellent brains here know this, but it comes 
hard because they themselves are an integral part 
of the purging process. It is not easy for the bravest 
and more aware of men to cut off his right arm 
to save his life. Thus far the executives have merely 
clipped their fingernails as a gingerly start in the 
hope that a miracle will intervene to prevent a 
bloody amputation. 

On the night of March 24, in Hollywood’s tiny 
Academy Theatre, the climax of a glamourous 
evening came when Ethel Barrymore stepped to 
She read the nominations for the best 


meet 


the stage. 


picture of the year as voted by 15,000 actors, 
writers, technicians and executives of the industry. 
They were Zanuck’s ‘““The Snake Pit” and “Sitting 
Pretty,” Jack Warner’s “Johnny Belinda,” and 
J. Arthur Rank’s British productions, ‘““The Red 
Shoes” and ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 

Robert Montgomery handed her an envelope 
sealed by the auditing firm of Price, Waterhouse. 
Miss Barrymore broke open the envelope. Her 
eyes widened, and she gasped, “Hamlet.” 

A murmur ran through the distinguished audi- 
ence, there was a split second of silence, then polite 
applause. Hollywood itself had voted a British 
picture superior to anything it could produce. 

It was a brave thing to do, brave as a man who 
I’ve got cancer. I might as well tell it to 
my friends. They probably suspect it anyway. 

To understand the crisis in Hollywood, you must 
study its earliest history, because there is the root 
of its present towering failure. 

Thirty-five years ago Hollywood was the most 
favored little place in all the world. It was a 
very tiny community, made up among others of 
Cecil B. De Mille, Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, 
Blanche Sweet, Marshall Neilan, Francis X. Bush- 
man, Beverly Bayne and Pearl White. Their 
individual studios, set in the wild hills of a Los 
Angeles suburb, were cheap frame buildings perhaps 
three times the size of the garage behind your house, 
The equipment consisted of a hand-cranked camera, 
a few lights and two or three stock backdrops. 

From this community cans of film went out all 
over the world, and in return the world poured 
back millions of dollars. There were no such things 
as picture failures in Hollywood, only degrees of 
success, With income taxes less than five per cent 


says: 


the most stupid netted not less than $5,000 a week, 
the better actors and producers, like De Mille, 
Pickford, Chaplin, Sweet and Neilan, made as 
much as $30,000 a week. 

The novelty of flickering entertainment had 
caught the world as nothing else since the intro- 
duction of tobacco 400 years before, but, unlike 
tobacco, the weaith from the new fad went into a 
comparatively few pockets in a single community. 

This was the golden age of Hollywood. Small 
wonder the scandals of the time were rife. Here 
were people of meagre beginnings who, in return 
for a miserly investment or nature’s gift of a small, 
straight nose, suddenly rolled in wealth. Sweep- 
stake winners and gold-strike millionaires have been 
known to go mad. 

A few years ago an astute Chicago manufacturer 
flung the first ball-point fountain pen on the market 
and sold millions of them at $12.50. His bonanza 
lasted only scant months until public awareness 
and competition caught up with him. A good 
ball-point pen now costs less than a dollar. 

Not so with early Hollywood; the cheap, flicker- 
ing films continued to pour wealth into Hollywood 
for more than 15 years. In 1929 came the first 
cloud a bit bigger than a man’s hand— increased 
taxes and the talking picture. Not only were 
talking pictures vastly more expensive to produce, 
they also raised by several degrees the public 
standard of acceptance. Once the movie-goer saw 
“The Jazz Singer”’ he could no longer be entertained 
by “Gertie in a Taxi.” The film ceased to be a 


fad; it was an industry and nosing up to becoming 
an art form. 

The lush dream that was broken in 1929 con- 
tinued to splinter through depression and recovery, 
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into war and out of war. The motion-picture 
industry became a great banking project handled 
by hard-faced men in Wall and Threadneedle 
Streets. It was soon almost as demanding, finan- 
cially and artistically, as the legitimate theatre. 
Poor pictures, even reasonably entertaining pic- 
tures, lost money; only the finest showed a return. 

When the war ended, artists in Britain, France 
and Italy began to produce one or two pictures 
far superior. People who saw them became dis- 
satisfied with the routine Hollywood product. Then 
came the dollar crisis and an intense nationalism 
found a ready expression in the refusal of foreign 
governments to allow their precious hard currency 
to pour into Hollywood. 

The fall was long and shattering. After being 
the world’s darling for so many years Hollywood 
found itself just another scrambler in the world’s 
market places. 

During the last year these factors intensified the 
Hollywood crisis: 

(1) Domestic box-office returns, including Can- 
ada, fell off an average of eight per cent. 

(2) Foreign markets practically disappeared. 
Before the war the average Hollywood picture made 
its cost in America and its clear profit in the foreign 
market. 

(3) The few good foreign pictures like ‘Hamlet, 
“Open City” and ‘Monsieur Vincent” again raised 
the standard of public acceptance several notches. 

(4) Television, already more than a threat, 
became a menace. On Tuesday nights, the best 
night for television entertainment in the east, box 
offices slumped. Paul Raibourne, executive vice- 


” 


president of Paramount, concluded recently from 
a survey that television has already doomed the 
“B”’ or cheap-budget picture and that Hollywood 
can survive television only by producing top-grade 
pictures at a reasonable price. 

Most of the major producing studios showed a 
huge operating loss during the last year. The few 
that still show a book profit do so because they 
own chains of theatres, but even this escape hatch 





is being closed by government antitrust action. 
In short, Hollywood Continued on page 66 





Shapiro's ‘‘Sealed Verdict'' (star: Milland) was mauled until book and film were barely related. 


“Johnny Belinda,"’ the story of a Nova Scotian 
deaf-mute, was fought through the movie mill by Hollywood's cure-all: give the people what they want. Corny clowning by Hope, Lamour, Crosby 
sincere film men. It won Oscar for Jane Wyman. and donkey made ‘‘Road to Rio"’ 1948's greatest money-making movie. Escapists paid $4'% millions. 


WiDE WORLD ACME 
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By BURT SIMS 


ATE summer’s humid air hung dispiritedly 


the clatter of the long room. Standing bes 


the city desk, Dave Gillette said, y 
wanted a pnotlog 
‘“‘Rour stories,’ answered Morgan Hugh brusq 
ly. All fast ones. Take your pick—A three- 
crash. A pickup on a girl named Lindstrom. 
fire in-—’’ 


Lindstrom?’ Dave felt a light shock cours 
through him. ‘What’s that one?’’ 


“You've got it.”” Hugh’s thick fingers scrawle 


an address. ““They just took her old man 
Receiving He’s a night watchman—got shot 
busting up a burglary. Pick the girl up at the 


house if the cops haven’t done it already.” He 
ran a hand over his balding head, wiped it on his 
pants. “If she’s left, beat it down there on yo 
own.” 

Dave folded the paper carefully, although he 
wouldn't need it. It was a small town, he thought 
He should have known that sooner or later he 


would meet Helen Lindstrom again. His grin fe 


too tight for his face You want her with her ar 
around his neck, or just giving him a transfusio1 
Hugh's own eves Nn irdened. eee ‘ould be there I 
better photographers out of work, Buster. Just 
shoot the picture.”” He paused. ‘And never mi 
padding the mileage. I know how far it is.”’ 


““What’s mileage?” Dave’s grin still felt tig! 
**Pennies. You’re getting to be an old maid 


ie? guy ge ts aw iy with cutting one corner, he 
liable to cut more.’’ Hugh reached for the phon 
‘Push off.”’ 

Dave turned. It’s still pennies. What do yo 


} ee 
care, so long as the pictures are good? 


AS HE drove his coupe to the assignment, his 
va feeling of sureness was ruffled. He had 
wondered for a year how it would be to see Hele 
again; he was surprised that he remembered her 
er a year. Their parting had been 
strange and awkward time. It had bruised h 
pride. For a time it had shaken his belief in his 
pattern of living. 


now iit 


They had been driving home from a movie, he 
remembered, talking of Frankie, his young brother 
“He starts to college next fall.’’ 

“You should be proud of him, Dave. He seen 
like such a nice boy.”’ 

“Sure I’m proud.” 
up all by myself 
steady, keeping his mind off the girls and that craz 
car. Scraping up pennies 


He grinned. “Shaped hin 
It wasn’t easy, keeping hi 


it took a few angles.” 
Her voice came quietly. “‘Like telling Hugh yo 
were sick two days— while you worked in Fennet 
photo shop?” 


He frowned. “I told you—he had a rush job 
re T 


He paid me twice what I g 
Maybe it was a little shady—bu 
Frankie can use the , 


high-school annual 
at the office. 


money at school.’’ 
“And what does Frankie think of that?” 


“Why should I tell him?” He was annoyed at 


» f n ernilt > + - . 
the faint guut her words stirred in him. “So | 
WOrk a few angles now and then. Who doesn’t 
Living isn’t easy, Helen. Some Sa cUuV s t 

: netimes a guy has t 


igure a way 
She said coolly, *‘Does he?”’ 
‘Frankie doesn’t have to know. He'll find out 
soon enough-—-the kid’s all right 
ght. 
to do. He does it.’”’ 
She cighed 6s, 249, 
She sighed That’s a new approach. I always 


I tell him what 
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heard you had to show people not just tell them.’ 

He glanced at her, sensing the new strain between 
them. “I can save him a few bumps, if he does 
[ tell him.” 

“Maybe Frankie is entitled to some bumps.” 

“Now, listen. Did it hurt anybody I worked for 
Fenner? It helped him.” 

as helped you, too.” 

“All right, I helped both of us. 
with that?’’ 

Slowly, she shook her head. 
know, do you? 


what 


What’s wrong 
“You really don’t 


He had been proud of himself, and of Frankie, 
and the way it was working out. Her subtle criti- 
cism rankled him. He said dryly, half seriously, “‘I 
guess I’m just not your type.” 

Her voice betrayed no feeling. 
not, 


“I guess you’re 
Dave.’ She sighed, and lapsed into silence 

He had spent a restless, dissatisfied week before 
he called her. She had been busy. That happened 
again. His pride had seen no point in letting her 
turn him down a third time-—but he hadn’t known 


she would stay in his mind, growing there. 


TNCERTAINTY was annoying him now as he 
turned a corner. On this quiet street occasional 
lights beat ineffectual wings against the settling 
hood of night. He slowed the coupe as he neared a 
small, white frame house, set sturdily at the back 
of a deep lawn. 
A girl was hurrying down the walk. She would 
have hastened up the street, but he called, “Helen.” 
Her feet swift, 
pavement. 


anxious sounds on the 

Dave!”’ Then 

surprise vanished in the urgency of the moment. 
“Dave, my father 


made 
*‘Are you from the hos 


“T’ll take 


“Get in,” 
you.”’ 


he said, opening the door. 


[In the early darkness he saw only a white face, 
and her shoulder-length dark hair, and a coat not 
yet buttoned over a house dress. As they pulled 
away she said shakily, “‘How is he? They just 
called. They said he had been hurt. Did they say 

shot? I 

‘Take it easy, Helen,”’ he said carefully, reading 
the hysteria creeping into her tone. 

“It—it i Abruptly, she 
began to cry, muffling the sound in her hands. 
Without warning, her helplessness touched him, 
cleaving through that year-old callus of pride. He 
realized dimly that 


was nice of you 


his feeling was more than 
sympathy. He wanted to reach out to her, and was 
frustrated by the realization that this was not the 
time. 

He gripped the wheel tightly, letting her cry 
out the first shock, and drove on. 


EK PARKED behind the brick building which 

housed the receiving hospital and the police 
station. Helen had her head up, and was trying to 
halt the trembling of her lips. Reflected light 
touched the firm oval of her face. Beneath the 
alarm still fresh in her wide, grey eyes he read a 
and remembered it. He began to 
wonder if he would get a picture for Morgan Hugh 

or even if he would try. 


steadiness, 


There was no compromise with that thought, and 
he shed it automatically as he brought the camera 
down from the shelf behind the seat. Its flash 
bulb was ready in the socket, the way he always 
carried it. 

She had already started down the walk in frantic 
haste. He started after her—caught up to her. 
They paused outside an opaque-glassed door. 
‘Hang on,” he ordered. ‘“‘Just—hang on.” 

She tried to smile, but it was faint and quickly 
They went across a wide, white glistening 
room and into another, where a doctor and a nurse 
worked over a man stretched on a table. The doctor 
glanced up, swift irritation drawing lines across his 
ruddy face. ‘It’s his daughter, Doctor,” said Dave, 
and swung the camera up as Helen cried out. 

‘‘Damn you!” snapped the doctor. 

Helen was half-running, half-falling. The nurse 
caught at her. Dave said, “If he was in bad shape 
vou’d have someqne on the door.”’ 

” Helen leaned over, the nurse holding an arm, and 


gone. 


tenderly, tearfully laid her face against that of the 
old man, eyes closed, still. Dave shot two pictures, 
“Gillette!” 

““The shoulder, looks 


The doctor advanced angrily. 

Dave squinted past him. 
like. Dig it out, yet?” 

“Just before you barged in like a maniac. Get 
that girl out of here.” 

Helen was sobbing again, struggling to hold it 
back, and making it worse. The nurse, wide-hipped 
and stern-faced, led her to a chair and gave her 
something in a glass. The doctor glared at Dave, 
then turned back to the table. 

Presently Helen raised her face, her long, dark 
hair framing it softly. “T’ll—I’l! be all right, now.” 
“Will he—is he going to 

‘“‘He’s going to be fine,’’ the nurse soothed. ‘“‘It 
was shock, mostly. He’ll be awake in a couple of 
hours.” 

“T’ll wait,”’ Helen said, her tone imploring. 
may I?” 

Dave cleared his throat. 
her wait. 


Her voice quivered. 


‘Please 
‘Look, Doctor. Let 
There’s a cot in the first-aid room.”’ 
The doctor gestured impatiently. “All right 
‘Take her, 

Dave watched Helen’s 
supple grace, the strength and courage in the lift 
of her head, the way she moved suddenly hit him 
hard. Now he was not surprised that for the past 
year she had clung to his mind. 
there. 


nurse.”’ 


them cross the room. 


She belonged 
turned. “Dave... H it’s 
going to mean trouble for you 

‘Helen He walked to her. 
low. “‘Look—that blowup, that beef 
silly. Let’s forget it ever happened.”’ 

Her gaze dropped. ‘“‘I—I’d like to 
don’t think alike, I guess.”’ 


At the door, she 


His voice was 
it was all so 


but we just 


Urgency shook his tone. “I’m off in 
of hours. Let me pick you up.”’ 


a couple 


Except for a pain coming into her eyes he might 


1] 
have thought she long ago had put him out of her 


He said, ‘‘Wait for me.” 
‘Dave, it’s no use. You'll never change. You 


mind. 


“Change?”’ He frowned. “Listen, maybe I do 
cut things close, now and then. But 
A sob caught in her throat. She shook her head 
swiftly, and left him standing there. 
i RIVING back to the office he saw a light in 
Menzke’s Garage. At the curb stood a fender- 
Dave blew his horn, and Joe 
the wide doorway, 


less, topless jalopy. 
Menzke 
blinking. 
“Frankie around?”’ 
Menzke shook his head. 
about suppertime, Dave. 
him up. 


came and stood in 


**Ain’t seen him since 
Couple of kids picked 
Harry Martin, and Jess Clainer, I think 
the other one was. The one tis old man runs the 
Central Hotel, down by the depot. They had the 
old man’s car.”’ 

Dave scovwled. Martin and Clainer were in their 
early 20’s, slightly older than Frankie. They were 
uneasy and loud and unpredictable. 

The first time he had seen them they had been 
watching Frankie at work in Menzke’s. Martin, 
the short, stocky one, was talking. Jess Clainer, 
slight and with deep-set eyes narrowly separated, 
was paring his fingernails with a wicked, long- 
bladed knife. 

Dave, entering, had heard just enough. ‘‘No 
party for Frankie,” he said curtly. “‘He’s studying 
tonight.” 

Frankie, his 
square, young face flushed, said, ““Yeah. I have to 
study.” 

With indifference Clainer folded the 
slipped it into his jacket. ‘‘Sure.”’ 
thin, unreadable mask. 


Clainer appraised him insolently. 


knife and 
His face was a 
‘Come on, Harry.” 

Dave, eyes narrow, watched them leave. Frankie 


said slowly, ‘‘I wouldn’t Continued on page 24 


To Dave everything had an angle. First the brother angle. 


Then there was the girl 


angle. Finally — the right angle 
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A CANUCK FROM CANTON 


, An old Chinese proverb says that the road chosen matters more than the 
journey’s end. Lem Wong saw his destiny in the building of a fine family 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


ANY success stories begin with the boy 
selling newspapers in the gutter and end 
with him owning a string of race horses. 
This success story begins with the boy washing 
miners’ shirts in Sydney, N.S., and ends with him 
behind the counter in a London, Ont., restaurant. 

Some people mightn’t see much in 52 years from 
laundry tub to cash register. But there is an old 
Chinese proverb which says that the road chosen 
matters more than the journey’s end. 

If 67-year-old Lem Wong has not made himself 
rich in cash he has provided this country of his 
adoption with a fortune in kind. And his sagacious 
negotiation of the mine fields of race relations has 
proved an example worthy of record. 

For 27 years Lem Wong owned his own restaur- 
ant on Richmond Street, 
putting profits back into this business, however, 
Out of four 
boys and four girls he has produced for Canada 
three doctors—-Mary, Clara and Bill; a chemist 


London. Instead of 


he invested them in eight children. 


PHOTOS BY S. G. HUESTON 


Gretta; a draftsman— Norman; 
George. Only the eldest son, 
Victor, has not fared well. And this is through no 
human fault—he is in a sanatorium. 


These first-generation Canadian Wongs are all 


Esther; a lawyer 
and a businessman 


affable, engaging personalities, high above average 
intellect, of orthodox North American outlook, and 
ranging in age from the early 20’s to the late 30’s. 

Victor (39) is a widower. He was the only one 
to marry outside his nationality. His late wife was 
an English Canadian. 

Mary (35) was for 10 years a prominent obstetri- 
cian in London. She recently married a Chinese- 
Canadian engineer and transferred her practice to 
Montreal. 

Clara (33) is a TB specialist in a Hamilton sana- 
torium and married to a Toronto Chinese business- 
man, a former bomber pilot. 

Norman (30), now approving building plans for 
the Veterans’ Land 
sergeant attached to British military intelligence 
during the war and engaged in secret work among 
Australian Chinese. 

George (28), owner of a restaurant in Watford, 


Administration, was a staff 


Ont., was an army truck driver in Europe and 1 
is married to a Canadian-Chinese wife. 

Bill (26) graduated in time to become a capt 
in the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps ; 
is noW specializing in internal medicine at Londo 
Westminster Hospital for veterans. 

Gretta (24), who qualified at Osgoode Hall 
taking a postgraduate course in psychology at t 
University of Toronto with a view to work amo 
juvenile delinquents. 

Esther (22) graduated in chemistry from th 
University of Western Ontario, did postgraduate 
work at McGill, and today is engaged in research 
at the medical school in London. 

The single children all live with their mother and 
father in an old-fashioned, large, semidetach« 
house, owned by the eldest daughter, Mary, on 
London’s dignified Waterloo Street. 

White society in London accepts the tawny 
complexions and oblique eyes of the Wong family 
without question. The children are popular mem- 


bers of middle-class professional and_ business 
circles. They think, act, and wisecrack like any 


other bright young Ontarians. In summer they 


“It is not good, the lazy life,’ says Wong. After five years’ retirement, he's back at work. 











play golf or swim at the family country cottage. In 
winter they go to dances and ski. 

They have only a smattering of Chinese. 
know a little more about Chinese culture and 
politics than the European Canadian—but not 
much. Their interest in China is natural, yet it is 
not stronger than the interest of a first-generation 
English Canadian in “‘the old country.” 

They are believers in the monarchy and the 
Commonwealth—though they would like to see 
Hong Kong returned to China 
to Canadian fusion with the United States. 

The wisdom which Lem Wong applied to their 


They 


and are opposed 


upbringing enables them to slip with composure 
through that fence which many 
Chinese from the fuller Dominion community. 
This does not mean that Wong, or his family, have 
turned their backs on their own kin. There are 
about 100 other Chinese in London who regard 


divides off so 


Lem Wong as their patriarch. 

It is well-known in London that during the 
depression, when his restaurant was losing money 
heavily and his older children were passing through 
the most expensive stages of their education, Wong 
helped to support several poorer Chinese families. 

He and Mrs. Wong have many white friends, 
though nowadays they play host more often than 
they visit. They both worship at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church (where they were baptized), 
but since Mrs. Wong is not strong they don’t go 
every week. 

He to contribute to Chinese Nationalist 
funds but two years ago withdrew his support 
because he lost faith in Chiang Kai-shek. 

R. J. Churchill, executive editor of the London 
Free Press, says of Wong: “He has been an invalu- 


used 


able citizen. He is known and respected through 
the city. He might have been well off today if he 
hadn’t cared more for other things.” 

Wong sold his own restaurant in 1941. He tried 
retirement for five years but discarded it. At the 
end of the war, because he was eating into his smail 
capital, he took a job managing the dining room 


Only the evening meal is Chinese. Four of the eight Wong children join parents in London home. 


attached to the Sunnyside Hotel in London’s east 
end. It is an ordinary place with compartments 
and a snack bar. Though wholesome, it does not 
compare in style with the Wong’s which he once 
made famous in southwestern Ontario. 

“It is not good, the lazy life,” he says. “It is 
bad for the mind and it lets the cash in the bank go 
down. I tried it, but it scared me. Some of my 
children were still being educated and I needed 
money. Work is best work and ed-u-ca-tion.”’ 

This word ‘‘education”’ breaks into the staccato 
singsong of Wong’s sentences with regularity. 
Education is clearly as much of a rite to him as the 
ceremony with which he conducts his personal 
relations. It is the key to his character. 

Wong’s English is never that of the stage 
Chinese. Grammatically he is nearly always 
correct, but occasionally he fails to pronounce bis 
“r’s”: ‘“‘Velly early in my life I saw that a man 
with no ed-u-ca-tion is lost.” 

He understands the western mind but finds it 
difficult to ventilate the full range of his own 
thoughts through English. To this same handicap, 
born of the tremendous gulf between the Chinese 
and English languages, may be attributed the repu- 
tation of Orientals for being inscrutable. 


Father Was a Playboy 


»' INCE coming to Canada Wong has suffered 
7 loneliness, physical beatings, insults and finan- 
cial losses. But these vicissitudes have left no 
etchings on his face. His beardless skin is as smooth 
and polished as a russet apple. Rigid self-control, 
dictated by the eastern axiom that display of 
emotion is vulgar, has lighted his sloping eyes with 
watchful repose. He has little need of loquacity. 
With the flicker of a lid, a gesture, a single word, he 
can control the waiters in his dining room. 

Standing behind the lunch counter he wears a 
cream alpaca jacket that is as crisp as a wafer, and 
his presence is one of rinsed and aseptic serenity. 
He glistens as he watches Continued on page 37 

























Norman, a draftsman now, did hush-hush war work. 


Esther (22) is a chemist. Two sisters are doctors. 





MILLER 


The City's pikemen, warriors of a past age, 
still guard the kingdom within a kingdom. 


Flickering Lamps 
Of Liberty 


By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


S MOST people know there is a_ vast 
city called London which is the capital 
of England, but within its precincts 

there is a magic square mile which is called 
The City of London. Every day a great 
multitude of workers swarms into The City, 
performs a day’s work, and then pours out 
again to suburban or country homes. At 
nighttime it is deserted save for a few prowling 
cats, a brigade of night watchmen, and the 
few hundreds who live there because they have 
pubs, restaurants or shops. 

The City governs itself, having a lord mayor, 
two sheriffs and a council of aldermen. Not 
only does it govern itself but it has its own 
police force, quite separate from the metro- 
politan force under the home secretary. If 
the King wants to come into The City he 
cannot do so without being challenged. The 
lord mayor meets him at the Temple Gate, just 
outside the Law Courts, and, being satisfied 
that His Majesty has no evil intent, hands 
over his sword to the King as a gesture of 
confidence and loyalty. Duly touched by all 
this the King gives back the sword to the 
lord mayor and all is well. 

Fleet Street is within the magic square mile, 
so are the ancient Inns of Court which gaze 
upon the sluicing, rambling Thames. So is 
St. Paul's with its towering dome, and, farther 
on, you will find in the very heart of The City 
such famous institutions as the Bank of Eng- 
land, Lloyd’s, the Mansion House and crowded 
buildings which are occupied by the ancient 
guilds. 

History hangs like a heavy mist over it all, 
and if ghosts walk at night they must make a 
goodly company in that part of London. 
Dr. Johnson with his black servant lived there, 
eating at the Cheshire Cheese, denouncing the 
English and praising the Scots, but never 
leaving London if he could help it. Thackeray 
had rooms up four flights of stairs which he 
described as his kingdom within a kingdom. 
That kindliest of essayists, Charles Lamb, 
Continued on page 46 


whose goodness of 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


Liberal-CCF Coalition? No, But... 


¥: 


¥ 


By THE MAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 


OOTNOTE. to _ history: At the 

ceremonial signing of the Atlantic 

Pact in Washington the foreign 
ministers marched in to the music of the 
United States Marine Band. For the occasion the 
band selected two George Gershwin numbers, “‘It 
Ain’t Necessarily So,” and “I’ve Got Plenty of 
Nothin’.”’ 

ee 2 * 

LOT OF people seem to think that if the 
fl Liberals fail to get a majority at the coming 
election the result might be a coalition government 
of the Liberals and CCF. 

A careful canvass of CCF opinion here indicates 
that this is not correct. The CCF does not intend 
to enter a coalition with anybody. It will remain 
an opposition party, sharing no responsibility for 
any government but one of its own. 

What is likely, in the event of a no-majority 
House, is a Liberal Government which would 
depend for survival on the support of the CCF 
in Parliament. This is a very different thing from 
a coalition. The CCF would not be bound to 
support Liberal policies--on the contrary, it would 
be free to criticize those policies with vigor. But 
there could be an understanding between the party 
whips that so long as Liberal legislation did not 
go too violently against CCF principles the CCF 
would not team up with the Progressive Con- 
servatives to turn the Liberals out and force another 
general election. 

The CCF doesn’t want a Conservative Govern- 
ment at any price. It wouldn’t want another 
general election within a few months for the 


excellent reason that its party fund 
could not bear the double strain. 


* ad * 


F THE CCF should come back with a fairly 

large group, and if both the older parties get 
less than they hope for, there’s a third possibility 
the CCF could stand firmly in opposition to both of 
them, and try to force a coalition of the Right. 

To many CCF-ers this is an attractive dream 
They’d like to get both the old parties into the 
same sack, take their own stand as official opposi- 
tion and start building for the swing of the pen- 
dulum which would put the anti-Socialists out and 
the Socialists in. 

Others in the CCF argue that although this might 
be a good thing for the CCF it would be a bad 


__thing for Canada. A coalition of the Right, they 


say, would give a great accession of strength to 
the most “‘reactionary”’ elements in both the older 
parties. 

For this reason it is considered unlikely that the 
CCF would take a particularly stiff-necked line 
in the event of an electoral stalemate. It would 
probably seize the occasion to force a_ Liberal 
Government into establishing health insurance, 
increasing old-age pensions and doing other things 
that the Liberals promised in 1945. At that price 
CCF-ers would be willing to help keep a Liberal 
Government in office. But, they say, not for that 
or any other price would they agree to sink the 
identity of their party and its Socialist principles 
in a permanent merger. 

Continued on page 82 
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If it wins balance of power the CCF has its price. 
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By TRENT FRAYNE 


HE ROAR of laughter from the two packed 

tables against the wall of the Bowles Res- 

taurant rattled the butt-cluttered coffee cups. 
The 20 or so men grinned widely at the rumpled, 
mournful character whose offhand, dead-pan crack 
had touched them off. Ted Reeve was holding his 
laily court. 

Not all the brokers, cab drivers, bookmakers and 
)usinessmen jammed into the tables heard the quip, 
but they roared anyway. If The Moaner said it, 
it was sure to be funny. 

Every working day at 10.30 a.m. the gang 
collects in the Bowles at the corner of Toronto’s 
King and Yonge Streets. They chew the fat about 
all kinds of sports, and drink gallons of coffee. 

It’s here that Ted Reeve picks up angles for 
his sports columns in the Toronto Telegram; his 
courtiers help themselves to belly laughs from his 
quick and salty wit. Reeve has brought the café 
a local fame by references in his columns to the 
Bowles A. C. (Athletic Club). 

Edward Henry Reeve, at 47, is a man of many 
parts-—many broken parts. 

It’s said that he has broken 47 bones in his 
chaotic career as footballer, lacrosse player, coach 
and soldier —but Reeve says this figure is too high. 
The list skull (2), 
arm (1), fingers (lots). 


includes: nose (2), leg (1 
Broken arches in his feet 
make him walk as though he has a boil on his 
toe. A streptococcus attack in 1932 cost him 16 
teeth and left him prey to an arthritic condition 
which plagued him for six years. It also swelled 
his tongue till it cracked, slightly injuring his 
speech He went to work every day during this 
unpleasantness, because he could see no sense in 
lying around in bed. 

By some curious welding process all this has 
with a natural ability to make Ted 
Reeve one of Canada’s best-known 


combined 
(and worst- 
dressed) sports columnists; a connoisseur of jazz 
and rum; an expert on Dickens, Shakespeare and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica; a radio quiz artist; 
an after-dinner speaker; a sort of poor man’s 
Alexander Woollcott; and perhaps Canada’s best 
humorist. 

Lionel Conacher, cnce Canada’s most versatile 
athlete, put on record: “‘Reeve had all the requisites 
of a great athlete, except a body strong enough 
to carry out the things his mind wanted to do.” 
Conn Smythe, who seldom uses a simple word when 
a superlative will do, calls Reeve’s stint as a gunner 
in his (Smythe’s) 30th Battery “the greatest story 
of the war.”’ 


He’s No Fashion Plate 


MIABLE Reeve, who has lived in Toronto ail 
eg his life, is called The Moaner by his hundreds 
of friends after a character named Moaner McGruf- 
fey he created in his column to typify the legion 
of chronic sports pessimists. 

“The Moaner is a guy who figures every game 
is fixed,”’ Reeve explains. “I don’t know how the 
tag bounced back on me.”’ 

Reeve is not a beefer and yet somehow the cap 
fits because the man looks like a moaner, or maybe 
even a mourner. He is long and slouched and 
walks with a slow shuffle that could indicate he has 
either lost his best friend or just has no place to go. 
His long, narrow face is invariably glum, like Slim 
Somerville’s. 
slender nose, a heavy, ski-jump chin, and 


His most pronounced features are a 
long, 
a pair of expressive brown eyes that twinkle before 
he smiles and glitter hotly when he’s agitated. 
The reputation he gained in the Army as the 
worst-dressed private soldier in the war was 
not acquired overnight; he was something less than 
immaculate before he went in, and he has not lost 
ground since he came out. There’s nothing wrong 
with the quality of his suits, but what happens 
to them after he gets them on shouldn’t happen to 


Jeeter Lester’s. The trousers acquire bags ai the 


knees from the cuffs up and the coats get to look 
like potato sacks. His overcoat would probably fit 
Citation. 

He has a black mustache and two long black 
scuffed shoes, size 13. 

Columnist Reeve is not unlike the piano player 
who never had a lesson in his life but can play 
any tune he hears. With little formal education, 
Reeve plays a typewriter by ear to produce prose 
that packs irony, hilarity and fact 
Unlike most columnists, who ponder fretfully over 


whimsey, 


each sentence, Reeve simply walks up to a type- 
writer, listens a moment to the whirrings in his 
brain, and knocks off 1,000 or so flowing words. 
He shambles away from his beat-up desk in the 
ancient Tely’s sombre sports department about an 
hour after his arrival and forgets about the chore 
that pays him upward of $150 a week until the 
following day at 9 to 9.30 a.m. 

How can he get away with this? Mostly because 
he knows sports thoroughly, has a_ prodigious 
memory for detail and therefore isn’t required to 
spend time and effort on research. He knows the 
year, the series and the inning that Hack Wilson 
lost a fly ball in the sun to permit the Athletics 
to score three runs and beat the Cubs; he knows 


5 


the linemen from end to end who smashed down 
the Hamilton Tigers in 1935 to permit Winnipeg to 
win its first Grey Cup. 

Reeve doesn’t have to work on his humor, never 
has to save up a funny anecdote to fit a situation. 
He just sits down and types out the gags which 
arrive pat. 

It is these spontaneous bursts of humor which 
lift Reeve’s columns above those of his competitors. 
He has a homely knack for twisting a line of topical 
chatter into better than average doggerel; he can 
project his own personality into his writing without 
stropping his ego; he can make the everyday antics 
of his dog Bozo and cat Henry seem hilarious. 
His whimsical chronicle of the doings of the non- 
existent Offshore Yacht Club pokes fun at the ones 
that exist. 

One time he was attending the World Series in 
He recorded 
his wanderings to Broadway shows and _ bistros. 
New York, Oct. 5 

They got me, boys; they got-me. 

Another time, during Christmas week, he wrote: 
Showing all this week at Loew’s, George Raft in 
“Each Dawn I Die.”” Me 

On Bozo: He is 


New York, penning a sort of diary. 


His column read in its entirety 


too, Georgie, me too. 
Continued on page 80 


The Real McGruffey 


His column is more crowded with colorful characters than the 


champs’ dressing room. And they all turn out to be Ted Reeve 


RICE AND BELL 


Ted ( ‘The Moaner’'’) Reeve: sports, jazz and Dickens. 
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Not even the DPs will ever ‘fill up’’ Canada.. 
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. unless they want a farm in Baffin Land. 


THE MYTH OF MASS IMMIGRATION 


By ARTHUR LOWER 


ESPITE THE fact that you can hardly pick 
up a newspaper without being told Canada 
should bring in 500,000 immigrants a year, or 

that she should double her population in the next 
few years, I’m going to argue that mass immigration 
is both unwise and impractical. 

Immigration on the scale so often suggested 
would upset our society and let us in for a century 
of reconstruction. [I maintain that to push ahead 
trying to make Canada bigger and busier without 
regard to other considerations is banal and stupid. 

There is a wide gulf between the wishful thinking 
inspiring those who promote mass immigration and 
the realities of the case. Many people constantly 
compare Canada with the United States and, find- 
ing the comparison odious, turn to what seems the 
most obvious way of redressing the balance. Just 
bring in enough new people, they say, and our 
population will soar, our cities will double in size, 
every merchant will increase his business, every 
manufacturer will sell all his wares at good prices, 
labor will become abundant, and, in short, Utopia 
will be here. 

In my opinion, it won’t. 

Here are the 10 points of my case. Call them my 
10 heresies, if you wish. 

1. Immigration is not a major factor in determin- 


ing the size of a country’s population. It’s a factor 
in the short run, or the initial stages of growth, 
because there has to be some human stock to begin 
with, but it is not a decisive factor in the long run. 
Canada’s growth has now got past the point where 
immigration can do much for it except relieve a 
temporary shortage of labor. 

2. One of the chief effects of immigration in 
Canada has been to stimulate emigration. 

3. The immigrant is usually brought in for what 
we can get out of him. 

4. Immigration, as often as not, represents merely 
the substitution of one type of person for another, 
rather than a net increase in population. 

5. Since Canada is not “‘fillable,’”’” immigration 
will not “‘fill up the country.” 

6. It is impossible in the nature of things for 
Canada to become another United States. 


Stop dreaming we can be as big as 
the U. S., 
While the cheaper immigrant labor 


Professor Lower warns. 


streams in, our native-born pour out 


7. Among the chief reasons for this are the 
scattered nature of Canada’s resources and her 
limited supply of agricultural land. 

8. Canada’s growth will, consequently, be rela- 
tively slow. 

9. By the end of this century Canada may get 
up to 20 million people. If she ever crawls up to 
30 millions it may mean poorer living conditions, 
not better. 

10. In general the size of a country’s population is 
much like the height of a man—not much can be 
done about it. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not pessimistic 
about this country’s future, and I do not wish to 
belittle it. It simply seems to me that the public 
interest is better served by facing reality than by 
the bumptious and ill-informed pomposities that so 
often do duty for discussion in Canada. 

Let’s investigate my “‘heresies’” one by one. To 
understand fully my first you must look at man- 
kind’s experience in population growth. Here are a 
few examples: 

Great Britain, during the 110 years, 1821-1931, 
increased its population more than three times 
from 14 millions to 46 millions). During these 
years there was heavy emigration to the United 
States, Canada, Australia and other parts of the 
world. There were few immigrants as recruits. 

Germany from 1870 to 1914 increased its numbers 
from 41 millions to Continued on page 69 
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The Wise 
Old Owl 
Is Stupid 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


/ ' VHE GREEK who started that platitude about 
wise old owls on its way through the language 
and the ages didn’t know much about owls. 

lor centuries the owl has been bluffing people with 


un air of great wisdom when actually he is one of 


birdland’s rankest morons. 

One day Don Young, Chatham ornithologist, and 
1 slipped quietly into a tamarack swamp looking 
for owls. We stopped and looked through the dark 

reetops. No owls. Then, almost at my shoulder, 
so close we had overlooked it, I saw a tiny owl 
eying us stupidly from less than four feet away. 
It was the first saw-whet owl, Eastern Canada’s 
smallest member of the owl family, I had ever seen. 

It sat there, absurdly tame, for several minutes, 
so close that either of us could have touched it. 
Was it blinded by the daylight, or injured? No, 
for when I reached toward it, the saw-whet turned 
casually and flew expertly away through the maze 
of branches. 

This ‘“‘freezing’” is a characteristic saw-whet 
trick. By keeping still they escape detection, but 
instead of being clever about it and taking off when 
discovered, they frequently carry the ruse to the 
absurd point of sitting like a dead duck until 
someone walks up and picks them off their perch. 

Herb Southam, Gordon Lambert and Frank 
Smith, Toronto birdbanding trio, have caught and 
banded about 200 saw-whet owls during the past 
12 years. Says Southam, who has banded thousands 
of birds: ‘“There’s no other bird easier to catch. 
One man stands in front to attract its attention, 
another waiks up behind and grabs it. Wise old 
owls? Most of them are dunces.”’ 

Smith in one day last fall caught 16 saw-whets 


singlehanded. 
Hummingbird’s Big Brother 


oe FRAME, little-understood bird of mystery and 
7 legend, frequently heard but rarely seen, the 
owl is the most unbirdlike of birds. It is the only 
bird with a broad, flat face and eyes that look 
forward as man’s. The wide eyes are surrounded 
by a disc of radiating feathers which make an owl 


always unmistakably Continued on page 29 


Don’t let that face fool you. 
His brain’s from hunger. But 
look at those eyes. They’re 
bigger and better than yours 


My CHACE 


LYNWUOD 
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THE HERITAGE 


Ilsa knew the loneliness of this child who did not belong, 


for she could never forget the pain of her own childhood 


By JOSEPH and ADELINE MARX 


“UST after the party ice cream was served Ilsa 
went upstairs for a minute. She went slowly, 
listening to the cheerful din of the children 


When she 


got to the top of the stairs she could see directly 


downstairs, making little noise herself. 


into her room, and she could see the child standing 
by her bureau. She had Ilsa’s purse open in her 
hands, and she was going through it with a desper- 
ate, guilty haste. 
Ilsa said, gently, ““You should have asked me, 
Diana.” 
she put the other on 


One hand closed firmly over the purse; 
the child’s thin shoulders. 
“Did you need the money for something special?” 
she said. “‘I would have lent it to you.”’ 

The child stared up at her and for a minute there 
Then, just as 
there but 
Anger and hate, and out of the depths of it she 
struck at Ilsa 
then again on the arm. And then she had collapsed 


was nothing on her face ut fear. 


suddenly, there was nothing anger. 


Struck her hard in the stomach, and 


into a flood of tears; her whole thin body was shaken 
and torn by the terrible, hiccuping sobs. 

Ilsa sat down in the low rocking chair behind her 
She had 
veen knocked almost breathless by the blow in her 


and pulled the child down onto her lap. 


stomach, so that for a minute she could do nething 
but sit and hold the child in silence. After a minute 
she found her handkerchief and wiped the wet 
little face; she brushed the dark hair away trom 
The 


child was far too hot: she had come dressed as a 


the round forehead and felt how wet it was. 


medieval queen, in an elaborate satin costume, and 
she was worn out with the weight of it. 

Ilsa sat, rocking her silently, soothing her with 
her silence and her gentle hands. 

It was funny. ‘There were children downstairs 
to whom a dime was a week's riches: there were 
children 
worked for it. 
steal was Diana, who would never know what it was 
like to need money. 

Ilsa said, ‘““What was it, Diana? 
some money?” 


who got no money at all unless they 


But the only one who had tried to 


Do you need 


The words came out between the sobs, and they 
were not an answer at all, and yet they were a 
complete answer. “I hate them!” Diana said. “‘I 
hate them all!”’ 

Diana hated 
them, so she tried to hurt them in the only way that 
1 important to her 


Ilsa nodded; she could understand. 
seemed by taking their money. 
“You don’t need to hate them,” Ilsa said mildly. 
‘They don’t hate you.” 

“They do too!”’ For a minute the sobs grew 
wilder; they were so choking that no words would 
come at all. 

“Why should they?”’ [lsa said. 

The words came choking out. “I 
any of them.”’ 


I’m not like 


Ilsa knew that it was true; Diana, daughter of a 
famous actress, was not like the others, who were 
the children of grocers and druggists and hardware 
merchants. She knew that to a child being different 
from the others is one of the world’s worst tragedies. 
She did not try to minimize it. 

“T know,” she said. “It’s hard. When I was a 
little girl I wasn’t like the others either.”’ 

She felt the child’s head turn up 
slightly. 

“T was even more different than you are,”’ Ilsa 
“‘Because I didn’t even talk like the others, 


toward her 


said. 
you see. I had a little accent, because my mother 
had not lived here long. Sometimes when I meant 
to say ‘nothing’ I would say ‘nossing,’ and then 
they would laugh.” 

She rocked in silence for a minute; she felt the 
child, beginning to relax a little, let her breath out 
in a long shuddering sigh. 

“‘And once I was invited to a party,” Ilsa said. 
“A costume party, like this one. And I didn’t 
know what to wear, and I didn’t have the money 
to buy anything, and I knew that whatever I wore 
I would still be different.” 

Diana was really looking up at her now. 

“You sit here and rest,’’ Ilsa said, ‘‘and I will 
tell you about it.” 

It was the first time she had ever been invited 
to a party on that street—-on Elm Street, where 
It was the first time, for 


that she had ever been invited to a 


all the big houses were. 
that matter, 


party at all—really invited, that is, with a printed 
invitation, asking her to Martha Redlock’s party. 
On the invitation, in Martha’s laborious handwrit- 
ing, it said, ‘Please wear a costume.”’ 

The costume, she knew, was important. 

She had finally dared to ask some of the girls 
about it, 


managing to say it, she thought, just 


right. ‘‘What costume are you wearing?” she had 
said languidly, as though everybody, of course, had 
loads of them and just had to decide between them 
And Nancy had said, “‘I’m going as a witch,” and 
And 
then they had laughed and told her the most 


wonderful thing of all 


Gertrude had said, “‘I’m going as a nurse.” 


Peter was going as a dog 
He had a dog’s head that you could hardly tell from 
that 
everything, and he wore a long tail with it and he 


a real one, really, with a jaw moved and 


was the funniest thing you ever saw. He always 
wore it at costume parties. 


tw ith had gone home and had told her mother 
h/7 about the witch and the nurse and the dog’s 
head, and Mama had looked amazed, the way she 
so often did, and said, ‘*‘A dog’s head, really? From 
a real dog, do you think?’”? And they had all laughed 
at her and shouted, “‘Of course not, Mama! From a 
real dog!”’ and then they had laughed some more, 
and Mama had shaken her head and shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed too. She knew, really, that 
costumes weren t made from real dogs, but so many 
things in this country kept surprising her that 
nothing ever seemed too surprising. And she never 
minded when they laughed at her; it was all part of 
the fun they had together. 

Sometimes, Ilsa Mama asked the 
funny questions just to keep them laughing. On 
days when Papa was laid off, and there hadn’t 
been much for supper, it was good to have some- 


suspected, 


thing to laugh about. It warmed you up. 

“A witch, now,” Mama said thoughtfully, when 
they were through laughing. ‘That would be 
easy. 

“But I can’t go as a 
“Nancy’s going as a witch! 

9s 


too: 


“And Mama had locked thoughtful, and puzzled 


witch!”’ Ilsa wailed. 


I can’t be a witch, 
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too, and then she had said, “‘Well, then? What?’’ 

It was hard to say. She knew exactly what she 
wanted to be. She wanted to go as a fairy, and in 
her mind she could see just how it would be. She 
would have a tiny, tight blouse, and her skirt would 
be made of yards and yards of something very 
sheer, all in different colors, and she would carry a 
wand, and wear a shiny star in her hair. 

[he cheapest and coarsest muslin could be dyed 
and turned into something sheer and beautiful. It 
would take a lot, of course, but down at Timmers 
they had some muslin for only 15 cents a yard. 
And Mama could sew it easily. 
anything. 


Mama could sew 


‘HE told Mama about it at last, and even sat 
b down and tried to draw 
Mama only shook her head. 
have,” 


a picture of it, but 
“A long black skirt, I 
she said. ‘‘Fancy sheer material, I have 
not.”’ 

“They have it at Timmers,” Ilsa said eagerly. 
“And we could dye it at home. I could do all the 
dyeing 

Mama only shook her head again. 

Even telling Papa did no good; in fact, it made 
things worse, for Papa looked so sad that she 
knew how much he wanted to take the mone y out 
The 
only trouble was, he did not have the money in his 
pocket. . 


of his pocket and say, ‘“‘Here. Go and buy it.” 


And the day of the party came a Saturday 


““l won't wear it!’ Ilsa sobbed. ‘‘I'd rather be dead!"’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 


Mama left 


where they were and went up to her room for a 


and after breakfast the dishes right 
while. And when she came down she was carrying 
a big box and she looked very pleased. She looked 
tired, too, as though she had just been under a 
strain, and her big hands shook a little as she 
opened the box. 

‘‘Not for everybody would I do this,” she said, 
and smiled at Ilsa. ‘‘But for my oldest daughter 
—well, maybe.”’ 

Could it be it had 
Mama had been making the costume all this 


Ilsa stared unbelievingly. 
to be 
time, keeping it a secret, making a surprise for her? 

‘There!”? Mama said, and threw off the lid of 
the box. [Ilsa took one look*:nside and burst into 
tears. 

In the box, in all its starched glory, lay the 
festival costume of Mama’s youth. The elaborate 
headdress, with its yards of handmade lace, the 
skirts, the stiff, embroidered 


bright beautifully 


petticoats. It was as European as anything could 
ever be, and she hated every inch of it. 

“That is a costume worth wearing,’’ Mama said. 
“But, Ilsa, why cry? I don’t mind if you wear it, 
child—-you are old enough now to be careful.” 

hg “I'd rather be 


“T won’t wear it!’ Ilsa sobbed. 


dead than wear that old thing!” 
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Mama’s hands were caressing the embroidery, 


but her eyes were turned toward Ilsa, puzzled and 
hurt now. ‘I could hardly decide to let you wear 


it,”’ she said, ‘‘and now to you it is an old thing 


“T just won’t go,”’ Ilsa sobbed. ‘“‘I won’t wear 
that! I just won’t go!” 

Papa had come in at the sound of her angry 
voice. “And what is wrong with the costume, 


Ilsa?’’ he said. ‘‘What is wrong with wearing it?”’ 


‘‘How could I wear it?’’ Ilsa screamed. ‘‘Wear it 
and look like a hunky!” 

She knew at once that she should not have said 
it. Papa’s shoulders drooped; Mama sat down very 
suddenly, her hands still reaching into the box. 

“For this | came to this country,” 


slowly. 


Papa said 
“For my own daughter to call me that.” 
He fumbled in his pocket for his pipe, not even 
seeming to know that he held it in his other hand. 
“I came for nothing,”’ he said, and walked slowly 
toward the door. ‘‘For worse than nothing.” 
Mama’s head came up suddenly. “That is 
Brussels lace,’’ she said. ‘It was made by my 
grandmother, and worn by my mother, and given 
to me. That lace is good enough for anybody. It is 
good enough for you, You will wear it.”’ 

When Mama talked like that the argument was 


over. 


Ilsa. 


Ilsa knew she would wear it. 

It was even worse than she had thought it would 
be. Ilsa had known that she would be wretched 
when she got to the party, but she had not even 


thought about getting Continued on page 40 














Are You 


Really 


Well Fed? 


By GEORGE H. WALTZ, JR. 


TYPE OF 
PERSON 


CHILDREN 


4.6 years 
9 years 


years 


GIRLS 


13-15 years 


16-20 


years 





WOMEN 


Very active 


Mod. active 
Sedentary 
Pregnant 


Nursing 


MEN 


Very active 
Mod. active 


Sedentary 








oo GO 


MILK 


qvorts 
Quarts 


quarts 


Qvuorts 


qvarts 


quarts 


quarts 


MEAT, 
FISH, 
POULTRY 


3-3 % Ibs 
3A 3% Ibs 
3% -4 Ibs 
4%, Ibs 
4.4‘), bs 
3% Ibs 
3 ibs 
3-3% Ibs 
3-3 Ibs 
4%-5 Ibs 
4.4%, Ibs 


3% -3% tbs 
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You can eat heartily, even expensively, and still be undernourished. 


Women are the worst offenders — too many prefer fashion to fitness 


F ANYONE asked you if you were well fed you 
undoubtedly would answer with an indignant, 
“Why, naturally.”” Yet, if you are an “‘average”’ 

person, the chances are better than 50-50 that you 
are underfed! 

f you are one of those “‘typical” males, the odds 
are that you are underweight and undernourished. 
You tend to tire easily and you often have spells 
of the jitters. Your teeth aren’t in the best shape 
and when it comes to vitamin intake you are a little 
on the low side. Even so, you probably stack up 
better physically than your 
your son is apt to be better off than your teen-age 


“‘average”’ wife, and 
daughter. 
There the 
They base 


are nutritionists who say 


family is needlessly undernourished. 


ay erage 


their belief on an extensive year-long cating test 


Check your family's weekly eating against this chart 


DRIED LEAFY 
peans, TOMATCES caren 
PEAS, CITRUS _& YELLOW 


EGGS NUTS FRUIT VEGETABLES 


POTATOES 
& SWEET 
POTATOES VEGETABLES 


recently completed by nutritionists of the Penns 
vania State College with the aid of the Westi: 
house Electric Corporation. In this test 64 famil 

239 persons) of better than average health, edu 
tion and income ate meals prepared from spec 

menus. Medical checkups before and after shows 
that, as a group, they were basically undernoi 
ished, and that by sticking to a commen-sen: 
correct diet they improv ed enormously. 

Although the dining tables of North Ameri 
are perhaps more loaded than at any time in histor 
in many cases they sag under the weight of tl 
wrong foods. We may turn over a major chunk « 
our weekly budgets to the butchers, bakers, ar 
greengrocers, yet through ignorance and impro; 
nutriti 


planning we shortchange ourselves on 


What’s more, even Continued on page ¢ 


The three daily meals should be equal! 


SUGAR, 
SYRUP, 
MOLASSES, 
JAMS, 
CANDY 


OTHER 
FRUITS & 


FLOUR, 
CEREALS, 


BREADS FATS 


Non r 

5 Mis 1%-2 Ibs 1%, ib 1 1 Ib 12 oz 1 oz, 1 oz. 

mited ay ‘ 
L . 2-2% Ib | bs 1%, Ibs 2%, ibs 1 Ib 2 oz. 2 oz. 

Quantity 

7 22-23%, Ibs 2% Ibs 14, Ibs 4 Ibs. 1 Ib. 6 oz 5 oz. 5 oz. 
7 1 oz. 34%, Ibs 34 Ib 2 6 Ibs 1%, Ibs 8 oz, 8 oz. 
7 3-3 4% Ibs 3 bs 2‘, Ibs 6%, Ibs 2% Ibs 13 oz. 13 oz. 
7 2 o2. 4.4%, Ibs 3% Ibs 3 ibs 6M, Ibs 3 Ibs. 15 oz. 1S oz. 

1 oz 4.4%, Ibs 3% Ibs 3 Ibs 7 Ibs 1% Ibs 12 oz. 12 oz. 
7 oz 4%y-4%q ibs; 4 Ibs 3%, Ibs, @ Ibs, 3% Ibs, 1 Ib, 1 Ib, 2 oz. 
7 4 oz 5 Ibs 4 \bs. 4% Ibs. 9 Ibs. 33%, Ibs 1 Ib. 9 oz.) 1 Ib. 9 oz 
7 2 o2 5-5\% Ibs 3% Ibs 2 b 6 |bs 2% Ib 1%, Ibs. 1%, Ibs. 
7 1 oz 5-5 Ibs 3' |bs 2% Ibs 6 Ib 2 Ibs 1 Ib 1 Ib, 
7 1 oz 5-5% !b 3‘ Ibs 2 4% Ibs 1% Ibs 12 oz. 12 oz, 
7 2 oz 6-61, Ibs 4 ibs 2 6 Ibs 13, Ibs 1 Ib, 1 Ib 
7 2 oz 7 |b 4 |b 3 7 Ibs 2 Ibs 1 Ib, 1 Ib. 
7 5 oz 5-5 %q Ibs 4 ibs 6 9 Ibs 2 Ibs. 1 oz. | 2 ibs. 1 oz, | 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 
7 2 of 5-5 % ibs 3%. Ibs 2% Ibs 6 Ibs. 1% Ibs 1% Ibs, 1%, Ibs. 
7 1 oz 5-5'% Ibs 3¥% 'bs. 2', Ibs 6 Ibs, 1 tb, 1 Ib 1 Ib 
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By ROSS ANDERSON 


as told to Robert Thomas Allen 


HERE are two ways to visit Europe: with 

money, and without. I did it without. I left 

Canada in the middle of May last year after 
my examinations at the University of Toronto 
where I’m studying architecture, and returned at 
the end of August. I visited Belgium, Holland, 
France, Switzerland and Austria, covering a 
distance in Europe of about 3,000 miles. I roamed 
the country roads of Europe. I gazed on Notre 
Dame and sailed on the Zuider Zee. I supped on 
beer and cheese beside flower-bordered Dutch 
canals, did the rounds of Paris night clubs, and 
climbed part way up the Jungfrau. I did all the 
things I wanted to do, and I did it on $190. 

You can do it, too, if you go about it the right 
way. All you need is a lot of determination, a 
fondness for walking and bicycling, a taste for 
simple food and some ingenuity. 

First, get busy right now clearing through 
immigration red tape. You'll find it a lot easier 
to do here in Canada than in Europe. Write to the 
Department of External Affairs at Ottawa and get 
a passport valid for all countries. It will cost you $5. 

When you have your passport, visit the various 
foreign consulates in your nearest major city— 
they are listed in the Canadian almanac—and 
get it filled up with as many visas as you can 
possibly talk your way into. You'll save yourself a 
lot of time, by the way, by equipping yourself with 
plenty of passport-type photographs and letters 
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Canadian Ross Anderson in the Swiss Alps. Climbing on the cheap, he nearly started an avalanche. 


of reference. You can get visas for every European 
country (except Switzerland where no visa is 
required) for about $15. 

Another thing you shouid do right away is to get 
in touch with the International Students’ Service 
which promotes university student contact in 
foreign countries. They’ll tell you about conditions 
in the countries you’re going to visit, the best 
routes to follow and give you a lot of other valuable 
information. 

And while you’re at it, take out a membership 
in the Canadian Youth Hostel Association. Youth 
hostels are spotted throughout Europe, many 
arranged so that they’re just a comfortable day’s 
walk apart. You’ll be using them regularly. Witha 
membership card a good clean bed anywhere in 
Europe will cost you only 25 cents. Without a card 
they cost 50 cents and you’re not going to be in 
financial shape to toss away two-bits a day. 

Now comes the passage. If you’re going to keep 
your expenses down, you not only can’t afford a 
first-class ticket—-you can’t afford a ticket. You 


He saw five countries from 
a bike, proving that Europe 
still welcomes students who 
can afford bread and cheese 


work your way over. You’ve probably heard of that 
idea before. What you haven’t heard is that it’s a 
lot easier said than done. You not only have to 
work plenty on the ship, you have to work plenty 
to get on it. 

I boarded each foreign ship as soon as her 
hawsers touched the quay in Toronto without 
getting closer to a job than a few helpful words of 
advice from her master. I went to Montreal and 
tramped from ship to ship and agency to agency 
without finding a vessel that needed even a cabin 
boy. There’s no sure-fire way of getting passage 
in this way and I can give you no advice except to 
tell you to see everyone who might be connected 
with shipping, or who knows someone who might 
be, or who knows someone who knows who might 
know someone. You have to work at it the way 
you would trying to land any other job. 

I finally got word through friends in the foreign 
exchange, department of the Dominion Bank 
about a ship putting in for a cargo of horses. The 
horses were being shipped to Belgium by Gilbert 
Arnold, the owner of Arnold Farms, Grenville, 
Que. He was to provide the cargo crew. I hitch- 
hiked to Grenville, met Arnold, and was told that 
if | was on hand when the crew was signed on I 
might have a chance. I hiked back to Montreal and 
nearly did handsprings when I got the job. 

Then I was asked, ‘‘What about your ticket 
back?” and I stopped in mid-air. I learned that, 
by international law, they would have to bring me 
back again unless I produced a ticket for my return 
trip, and they weren’t having any of that. 

But by this time I Continued on page 59 
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By JOCK CARROLL 


T T HEN in actress recently told Brian William 


/ PDoherty he was being tipped is “‘the man 


to put Canadian theatre on its feet,”’ the 
12-year-old Toronto impresario wisecracked: “I'll 


oO if feet or on its back 


Owner and producer of the New World Theatre 


Company, manager of the summer stock Straw 
H Player successful playwright “Father 
Malachy’s Miracle’’), aggressive Doherty has taken 
the lunge toward establishing a_ professional 
Canadian theatre 

No dabbler, Doherty puts out good money and 


a successful 


feet 


better money back. His credo 


( idia theatre must stand on its own 


rofess1ronaly His pet peeve the starry-eyed, 


towered who are shocked by his 


imateurs 


healthy iffection tor cash 
Chere been only one New World venture so 
ir the 1948-49 tour of The Drunkard 
Doherty's initial capital investment in this hoary 
melodrama was $3,000 Last month he revealed 
that ro take had climbed to $120,000 He 
tarted out with this show in Ontario last October, 


d grossed $60,000 in three months. He took it to 


Detroit Shubert-Lafayette theatre and packed 
them \fter iving clear across Canada to B. C 
it came back east via Minneapolis and Chicago. 


1 Chi go's Studebaker theatre 


Impresario Doherty (right) talks between shows in Chicago with 


Named Desire 


hus show into 


clash attractions ‘A Streetcar 


‘‘Mister Roberts’ 
the Via Laga night club on | 
i 


it pulled solidly. 


Dohe rtv moved 
ikeshore Drive where 


Playing his cards close to his vest, Doherty says 


1 satirical review” of ¢ 


nture. He 


fermione 


he is planning ‘anadian 


affairs for his next New World ve 
j vith English comedy riot I 


tells of 


correspondence wi 


Gingold star of London’s smash wartime revue 
“Sweeter and Lower’ which could result in her 
appearance in Canada. 

Che Straw Hat Players mostly the same folk 
now with “The Drunkard” vill be back on the 
northern Ontario holiday circuit this year for their 


second summer. ‘They did okay last year 


Doherty first made a splash in the Canadian 
professional theatre with three top-flight British 
companies which toured the eastern § provinces 
following the war——John Gielgud, Flora Robson 


Michael Redgrave and the Dublin Gate Players 
He managed the Gielgud company for the cultu 


conscious British Council on 


HE PLAYS 


The Drunkard,’ Murray Davis. 


i straight tee t made 
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money): he and other Canadians backed Robs 
broke even he plunged alone 


ind lost ‘‘fairly heavily 


Redgrave they 


the Dublin Gate Players 
Another Doherty enterprise will be the Dohert 


Knapp School, at Cobourg, Ont., this summ 
Partnered by opera singer and teacher Bert! 
Bright Knapp, Dohe rty is running a SsIx-we¢ 
acting course for professionals and _ talent 


:mateurs. Plays will be produced there under t 


lirection of a ranking English or American direct 
Doherty has offered two scholarships at the schoc 
for the best actor and actress 
Object 
New Wor 


worth $450 ear 
this vear’s Dominion Drama Festival. 
uncover professional talent for the 

Company. 

Chain-smoker Doherty is a former corporati 
lawyer, RCAF wing commander, rugby player an 
tennis champion. 

1 gourmet, and is one (favorites 


His short, stocky body 


He looks like 


curries rabaglione 


e testimony to the number of good meals th 


mut 
| ‘ontinued 


ie between the prese! I ( nm page 


FOR KEEPS 


Brian W. Doherty rattles the ivory towers of Canada’s theatre 
amateurs by demanding that-his shows click at the box office 


? 
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TODAY WeE ae F | 1 N i GREATER CANADA 





GREATER 
pomeersr soinigl 


he stores of Canada tell the story. 


OWE Smart new fronts and clean, bright 
interiors; up-to-the-minute facilities for 


faster, easier, more convenient shopping3 





modern-displays and smartly packaged 
products: all are the visible symbols of 


Canada’s modern merchandising progress, 


Canadian distribution methods are more 
effective, more efficient than ever. Recent 
advances in marketing have been as 
remarkable as those in this country’s 
record-breaking production and the 
development of natural resources. 

The whole vast field of merchandising today 
presents new and greater opportunities 

for successful Canadian careers. 





‘|magination in business 
knows no geographical boundaries. 





iS In this young and vigorous nation originality, based 
“ J 2 on sound thinking, pays off. To the young Canadian 






who is willing to raise his sights above the conventional, 
and work hard to make his vision come true, no 
country today offers greater opportunities for success 


than our own”, says Hedleigh Venning. 


HEDLEIGH VENNING 
began his career as a junior salesman in 
1926. From the beginning, he became 


aware of the opportunity awaiting the 





application of imagination and creative 
thinking to any job. A keen student of 


modern packaging, an enthusiastic and 


ie ONE OF A SERIES 
PRESENTED BY 


energetic worker. he is now vice-president 
in charge of sales of Shirriff’s Limited, one 
of Canada’s larger food product 
companies: a great believer in scientific 
marketing and a leader in the field of 


selling and advertising. 


TO PROMOTE A FULLER REALIZATION BY CANADIANS OF CANADA’S PRESENT GREATNESS 
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Le re eT tip NAR Rem: 


contd! 


With the patented 
cork insole 
construction 

and new 

moccasin stitch .-. . 
in oll sizes. 


THE T. SISMAN SHOE COMPANY LIMITED 


AURORA ONTARIO 


Night Assignment 


’ y, 17 


know I have to study 
“Junior rats. Stay away from them 
You don’t need that kind, kid.” 
Frankie ran a lean hand through his 
hair, as thick and black as Dave's 
‘‘Sometimes,”” he persisted, “you treat 


have gone | 


me like a baby 
like a baby.” 
“You listen to 


“Sometimes you act 
Dave was impatient. 
me. I can tell you 
Frankie’s face was stub 
“You keep telling me Why 
don’t you ever let me find out for 
myself?” 

“Snap out of it. I’ve never handed 
you a wrong one yet, have I?”’ 
Frankie sighed heavily. 

Dave. Okay.”’ 

Dave brought his thoughts back; he 
tapped the wheel of his car restlessly 
Menzke gestured 
‘‘He’s bound to 


“Yeah 


“IT know 
born. 


“Okay, 


toward the jalopy 
come back for his car 


s| h inks, Joe.’ 


NLY the skeleton-sized late staff 
‘ was working when he entered the 
city room. Scraps of paper and cigar 
ette butts littered the scarred floor. At 
the far end a teleprinter ticked method- 
ically. The room looked old and tired 
Hie passed the news editor, who was 
dividing his attention between a sheet 
of copy and a ham on rye. The thought 
of Helen Lindstrom, photographed as 
sharply in his mind as on his negatives, 
slowed Dave. “‘How you fixed, George?” 
The news editor raised his bald head, 
and swallowed. “Slow night,” he 
rumbled. ‘I could use something for 
page three. What you got?” 
“Lindstrom,” 
attempt 


replied Dave, with an 
at indifference. “He yw 
oe ‘ a ‘é 
nicked in a burglary. 

“Oh, 


wich crumbs from 


yeah.”’ George rubbed sand 
his chin. 


alway Ss shoot ing peopl 


“People 
cutting people, 
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You'd thir 
I need someti 


blowing people up. 
better let me see it 
to give the page a lift.” 
Dave shrugged. 
didn’t 1?” 
‘“‘What?”’ 
‘‘Nothing 
“The old 


said, 


“Well—I tr 


one-day he 
“Lot 


Saw the lights ir 


guy's a 
George stretching 
moxie, I guess. 
office while he was out in the lun 
vard. Charged in and saw two 
trying to get the safe out on a | 
truck. Lots of shooting. Thinks ma 
he hit Gave the 
desc ription Maybe 
pinch in a day or two.” 

Dave nodded absently. “Ma 

. . lll have this stuff ready in abx 
ten minutes.”’ 

Waiting for the negatives to deve 
he wondered if Helen would be at 
hospital when he returned. There n 


one. COps a 


there’ll bs 


be a way to convince her she w 


wrong; that his pattern was as good 


most, and better than some 


YHE came into the parking lot 
= walking slowly, and he threw awa 
his fifth cigarette and got out. “How 
is he?” 

Worry laced her voice. ‘‘He’s goin 
to be all right. He’s weak, but 

“Sure. It’s good you waited to s 
him. He’ll rest better.”’ 

As they drove through the deserted 
midnight streets he felt the old strain 


sidling between them. Anxious ti 
drive it out, he said, ‘“‘Helen— let 
talk = 

‘About us?” 

“Tes.” 

Her sigh was deep. “I thought you 


understood how I felt, Dave. Th: 
I could never trust you 
You : 


Her voice sounded detached 
people can 


way you are 
Now, just a minute. 
No.’ 
‘‘Some forgive mistakes 
But some people can’t, when the mis 
Continued on page 26 
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By Simpkins 





MACLEAN’S 








‘Please, dear, not too high!"’ 














Romance lives on in snapshots 


Times like this have special importance. With your camera 


For blac k-and-white snapshots 


along, you Can keep eve ry prec lous memory. ~—Kodak Verichrome Film 


Those who make snapshots regularly know how much vie tat chk wala 
they add to the enjoyment of every occasion. All the people, Kodacolor Film 
all the circumstances become part of the snapshot record. 

It’s so easy, so sure, with Kodak Film in your camera. 
Always keep two or three rolls on hand. Remember—the 


snapshots you ll want tomorrow. you must take today .. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited. Toronto. 


You get the picture with Kodak Film...the film in the familiar yellow box 





KODAK’ IS A TRADE-MARK 


*, 


= —. 
Ps ri ear F 

ie 4 * an 
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When you savour that come-on flavour... 
its Christie's K/TZ 


That tantalizing nut-like flavour and slightly-salty 
tang belong to Ritz — and Ritz alone! Try 


them. See how crisp, crunchy Ritz brings out 






the goodness of other foods — cheeses, spreads, 


salads, soups, and beverages. Ask your grocer for 


Christie’s Ritz — the next time you shop. 


P Christies 
BISCUITS 


Keep a supply of Christie’s 


Premium Soda Crackers on 
¢ hand—they're always de- 
6 pendably crisp and fresh. 
6 And don't forget Christie's 
0 Graham Wafers, baked 


the Christie with that 


real Graham flavour. 


way 


CHRISTIE, BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 





Continued from page 24 


takes are intentional You seem to 
think that anything you want to do 1s 
ll right if vou can get away with 
it She shook he r head slowly Dave, 


| cure with that 


» ] 
never feel s 


coul 

He said doggedly You're making It 
bieger than it is. Like I’m 1 hoodlum 

Her volce was lifeless “Not bigger 
than it 1s 

He turned a corner in silence A 


thin worrv in the back of his mind was 
blow k out ofl the wav to 
with 


taking him a 
pass the apartment he 
Franki He a light 


the chance to break the line of thought 


shared 


Saw and welcomed 


“I'd like to stop a minute. It’s pretty 
late for the kia Maybe hes sk h 
All right 
As he got out his arm brushed the 
londed camera. nearly out of sight 


behind the seat and it occurred to him 
hours she would find her 
picture om page three 
like that either 

[wo floor lamps burned in the small 


that u few 


ind might not 


ibout him 


issed a man and a woman 


lobby le Pp 


chatting on lounge, and a man who 


seemed to have fallen asleep behind a 
newspaper He stepped out of the 
elevator at the third floor and let him 


self into the apartment 

As he closed the door, Frankie came 
into the room, pulling a sweater over 
his Then Dave the 
case, open on the floor and nearly full. 


“Where are 


chest saw suit 


you going this time of 
night?” 
Frankie’s eyes avoided his “*A guy 


wants me to drive him to Chicago. He 
he hurt his leg. He’s going to pay m«¢ 


i hundred bucks.’ 


Dave. stared He couldn't believe 
that Frankie would walk out on him 
Not like this “You don’t lie often 
enough to be good at it. If you don’t 
like our setup, kid, let's have it 
straight.” 

“It isn’t that, Dave. I—lI’m not 
lving.”’ He lifted the suitcase with his 
left hand. “‘| have to hurry. The guy 
said” 

Dave slammed his fist down hard 


against the top. The suitcase crashed 
to the floor Frankie’s eves were wide, 
showing a fright that to have 
been there for some Dave had 
the incongruous urge to pull him close; 
somehow to baby him. He said roughly, 


seemed 
time 


“Well, Frarkie! You've never had to 
be afraid of me. Spill it 

Frankie sat down suddenly, his 
mouth working Dave stared at the 


spreading darkness on the sweater’s 
right shoulder. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 


he asked sharply 


Frankie's face was pale. “I—I’m in 
i pretty bad mess.” 

With swift care, Dave helped him 
shed the sweater. “‘You’re all bloody. 
Did you pile up that jalopy?” He 


sucked in a breath as he saw the damp 
stain on the white shirt. ‘“Take it off 
lll get something.” 
from the bathroom, he 


better get you to Receiy 


Hurrying 
“We'd 
ing. They'll 
“No!” Frankie’s 
“No I'll be okay 
“What's the 


Dave paused, 


said, 


eyes were wide, 
with 
the alarm 
clucking breathed in 
He said quietly, ‘““Too close 
We'd 


into 


matter Receiv 


ing? and 
clock’s rhythmic 
his ears 
to the cops? 
kid Did 
those two guys 
“Dave—I didn’t know,” Frankie 
said desperately. ‘“They said they just 
wanted me to drive.” 
Confirmation hit 
club “The 


better have it, 


you trouble with 


get 


Da ve 
lumber 


like a 
numbing yard! 
Frankie 

“You 


them. | 
you re 


told me to 
know. I 
ilwavs 


from 
But 
something. 


Stay away 
know all that 
telling me 
It makes a guy—”’ 


‘Yeah,’ Dave said heavily. ‘The 
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new approach.”’ He began to dress | 


wound, deep and perhaps an inch wid 


in the fleshy part of Frankie’s up; 
irm 

“A chump,” Frankie said bitter 
“A Grade A chump! ‘They said J: 


dad had bought some stuff that had 
They told me to k 
the engine running because the batt 
they 


be picked up 


Was low 


Harry got hit in the leg 


came running © 


Then whe 


stopped,the car and told them I \ 
getting out they got pretty mean.” | 
swallowed. “‘Jess claimed I’d sques! 
they let me go. We—we had a fig} 
and he cut me.” The bitterness “ 
gone from his voice His eyes wi 
pleading 

Dave forced himself to think }{ 


wondered how close the police were 
and remembered the man downstaj 
ipparently behind the new 
paper. ‘“‘How’d you get in here witho 
that cop seeing you?” 

“What cop oe 

‘‘Downstairs, in the lobby.”’ 

“I didn’t know 
way 


asleep 


I came up the sid, 
the fire escape. I parked a coupl: 
of blocks away ot 

“Every cop in town knows th 
Dave taped the banda: 
probably staked out on 


We'll use mine . ” He 


car - 
‘They're 
right now 


straightened. “You won’t need stitches 


Not if you take it easy. Come on 

Frankie swallowed hard “Dave 
I'd better stay 

“Don’t be a lunatic! You go in 
ilone, you'll get stuck for the whok 
rotten mess. Do it my way!”’ 

‘“‘I-I sure messed it up, didn’t | 
You—and_ school. and everything 
Then—if they catch Jess and Harry 


they'll drag me into it, all right 

“You're in tt The cops got a 
description of them. Someone probably 
saw you riding together.”’ He drew a 
breath “I'll drive Mintford 
You can catch a bus. Keep going for a 
Then write.”’ 


now 


you to 


day or two. 


“They'll be coming down to the 
paper, ragging you. They’ll—”’ 

“There are other papers, kid.” 
Dave’s tone softened. “You made a 


mistake I’ve made them, too.’ Hg 
paused, and what he saw in himself 
twisted his lips. “I tried to keep you 
from getting little jolts. A littl 
ones might have taught you more than 
I could ever tell you. You have a right 
to learn your own answers.” 
Frankie’s dull. 


learning one right now.”’ 


few 


voice was “Tm 


ites gta him down the cold, 
narrow side stairs, Dave tried to 
rationalize; to hold the thought that 
this was for Frankie’s sake. The boy 
shouldn’t have to face punishment 
but he couldn’t the 
drumming thought that of all the rules 
he had broken, this would be 
the And, for Frankie, it 
might conceivably be the beginning ot 


alone escape 
bent or 
big one 
something long, and twisted and ugly 

If only the other two could be caught 
first, he thought. Frankie might even 
get probation, with a good lawyer. H: 
had learned his lesson. Over his shoul! 


said, “‘Where 


der he are those two 
guys?”’ 

“I don’t know. I ran, when Jess 
cut me.” 


The 
events of the night had piled one on the 
other, challenging him, mocking him 


Sudden rage burned in Dave. 


He had cut a lot of corners, saved a 
lot of time. But where was that spare 
time, now? And then, shocked, he 


remembered Helen was waiting in the 
car. What could he tell her when she 
learned that Frankie of the 
three—and he had helped him escape? 

He could tell the police he didn’t 
know where the boy had gone, didn’t 
know of his part in the affair. But this 

Continued on page 25 


was one 
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CHRYSLER WINDSOR FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 
INCLUDING SPECIAL EQUIPMENT... 








Inspect the Elegant new Chrysler! 
See how it is designed to give you tn- 
creased safety, greater comfort and 
better performance. 


You'll be pleased with its dignified beauty . . . its 
luxurious comfort 
Chrysler is roomier inside, yet more compact out- 
side. It’s easier to handle in traffic ... easier to 
park ... easier to store. 


its roominess. The new 








The new Chrysler lets you drive smoothly... without effort. In the 
Chrysler Royal, nimble power is smoothly transmitted through the 
oil of Fluid Drive... and, gear shifting is minimized. The Chrysler 
Windsor, with “Presto-Matic” transmission, leis you drive without 
shifting gears. 


When vou see the Elegant new Chrysler—vyou'll agree that here is a car 
that suits your comfort. driving pleasure and sense of styling. Choose one 
and your pride of ownership will deepen every time you hear that tribute 
to your discriminating taste 


“| SEE YOU DRIVE A CHRYSLER” 











£0 
Cor ) ror j ref, hy 
fl it struck him hard, was not fair 
her father And, he 


fair it was to 


ight 
to Helen or to 
wondered then, how 


Frankie 


He t pped in the darkness beside 
he building. ‘‘Frankie.”’ 
Yes 
DD put a hand on his shoulde 
You knew we couldn’t do it, didn't 
ou 
| guess | did.”’ Frankie’s sigh was 


Uf, le Dave It really is 
Pride 
said roughly, 


long It S OKAaYy 
swelled, and choked him. H¢ 
Helen Lind 
I'll handle it 
were 
sald in 
Something wrong?” 
Dave ‘There's 
had to do We'll 
you home, first Later would be 
tell if she 


rom 18 In 
the car 
Their footsteps 
pavement Helen 
“Why, Frankie 


(,etting in, 


the 
surprise, 


loud on 


said 
something he take 
time 


..» for the gentleman to reeds niet ee made gene 


him again 


offer the lady his arm when 


As he fumbled for the key a move- 
crossing the street, | ment glimpsed out of the corner of his 
eye halted him Reflected light 
a glimmered on a pistol 
Jauic Ganong’s Chocolates Jess Clainer stood by the car. Helen 


Clainer opened the door on 
“Get out, Frankie.” 

Clainer’s voice was 
‘We’re leaving town. 


staying to squeal and get 


gasped 


Dave's side. 


is another mark of perfect taste 
No one moved. 


, ... ON any occasion, anywhere. high and harsh 
| You 


Ganong’s luxurious Delecto - 
Assortment makes an ideal gift 


ain't 
breaks - 

Helen said hesitantly, ‘‘Dave 
is it?” 

Ignoring her, grasping at the fleeting 


what 





... 14 different kinds of delicious moments, he said, “Where's Harry?” 

“Out back, case Frankie went that 

centres, each coated with the way He just got s« ratched but he 

» thinks he’s going to die Che laugh 
was shrill and nervouse ‘‘Come on, 


kind of creamy-smooth chocolate 
that made Ganong’s famous as 


Frankie.” 
Dave rested his arm on the back of 
the seat Perhaps 





as though to get out 


‘The Finest in the Land’’. Richly the cop inside would get tired, he 
> cia thought swiftly. Perhaps he would 
attractive in its golden box. come out for air If Frankie were 





forced to flee now, everything would be 


ruined. A little more time and he might 
| be able to 
Clainer waved the pistol Frankie 
said anxiously, ‘‘Dave’?’ 
“You think I’m afraid to shoot,” 


Ganong’s always taste good .. . are 


Clainer threatened. “‘I’m not waiting. 


Get out of there.” 


always the gift of good taste! 
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the can 


i gun he 


brushed 
Without 


thought he was he Iple Ss 


Dave's fingers 
behind the seat 
But now 
Clainer pulled the door wider. D 
fingers reac hed for the shutter rel 
is he jammed his eyes closed 
He felt a warmth fror 


the bulb, and i 


even 
prote ction 
flashing dart of 


greyness sped icross his evelid 
the next instant he grabbed, as ¢ 
blinded The 


pointed high over Dave's head -end 


fell back, pistol 

i: hard echo bounding down the di 
Dave had the hot bar 
twisting, striking fur 


He len cried, ‘ 1D 


lit street 
his hand 
with his other fist 
Dave! 
Footste ps pounded out of the 
ment house, up to the car. Jess C] 


lav on his face in the street 1) 

thrust the pistol at Frankie. ““W 

him.’ He said to Helen, ‘It’s all 
It’s all right, now.” And to 


cop, he said, ‘““There’s another one 


back. If we hurry 
rHVHEY waited in the lobby. The 
said ‘The wagon ll be here ir 
few minutes.”’ 
Hele n touc hed Dave's arm “W 


will they do to Frankie?” 

He ‘You’re worried al 
him.”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

He paused, somehow ashamed 
he had not seen this depth of und 
standing in her. ‘“‘I feel like a fo« 
have known 


stared. 


should 
that.’ 
She shook her head. “I don’t und 
stand all of it, Dave. I know thi 
had a chance to make some more ru 


you were 





But you didn’t.’ 
His voice was low ““No.”’ 
She slipped her hand into his. H 


took a breath, and it was somelx 
cleansing, and the old conflict in 
him died. He turned to the cop S 


you won't forget how the kid helped 7 
grab these guys?” 


“I guess he’s got that much comit 


the cop said slowly. “No, | wor 
forget 
Helen said “a I'd like to ec! 
Dave I’m not sad, but I'd like to ery 
“Cry.” he said, his fingers ti 
iround her hand. “Just this once.” * 
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“Il enjoyed your sermon on sin, Dr. Peters. It gave me some 
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wonderful ideas."’ 
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The Wise Old Owl 
Is Stupid 


Continued from page 17 


an owl, even to persons who know no 
other bird except the Christmas turkey. 

Owls and hawks are the meat eaters 
of the wird world. Rats, mice and other 
rodents that are always eating the 
crops make up 90% of their meat diet. 
With eyes marvelously adapted for 
darkness, the owls generally take over 
the nighttime antirodent patrol and 
leave the easier daytime pickings for 
the hawks, but most owls see fairly 
well in daylight and some of them hunt 
by day as well as by night. Owls and 
hawks both have the sharp talons and 
hooked bills that are the badges of 
their predatory way of life, but here 
the ends. Biologically 
they are not closely related, in fact the 
a much closer kin of the hum- 
mingbird than of the hawk. 

There are owls in all parts of the 
world from Arctic tundras to equatorial 
jungles and deserts. Some, like Cali- 
fornia’s tiny elf owl, are no larger than 
sparrows, others, like Northern Can- 
ada’s great grey owl, are three feet tall 
with a wing span exceeding five feet. 
Ornithologists have discovered more 
than 300 owl species throughout the 
world. The western hemisphere has 
150 of them, 55 in North America. 
Canada has 15 species, but several are 
divided into different races of subspe- 
cies to grand total of 24 
distinct Canadian varieties of owls. 

Owls are heard but rarely seen, and 
their hooing and hooting haven’t ex- 
actly helped much in a public relations 
way Even when observed they are 
usually eerie fleeting shadows of the 
dusk. When facts about a wild-life 
creature are hidden, man’s fertile 
imagination always fills in the gaps 
with superstition, fable and folklore. 
Since earliest days man’s imagination 
has worked overtime on owls. 

Their weird cries are responsible for 
many tales of haunted One 
westerner woke up in the night to hear 


resemblance 


owl is 


give us a 


houses. 


wholesale murder being committed 
below his bedroom. Shaking with 
fright, he distinguished the screams 
of seven different victims. Suddenly 


the fracas stopped. Peaking out he 
discovered that the whole hullabaloo 
had sprung from the voice box of one 
great horned owl on a nearby church 
chimney. And many ghost stories can 
be traced to the largely white barn owl 
which frequently nests in church 
steeples and uses the churchyard as his 
hunting ground. 

In many rural areas the hoot of an 
owl is still regarded as an omen of 
death. A western doctor tells of a visit 
to a farm where a man lay ill with 
pneumonia. The elderly wife met him 
at the door and said gravely that he was 
too late. 

‘“‘Has your husband passed away?”’ 


he asked. 


““No,”’ the woman replied, ‘‘»ut the 
owls have been hooting for several 
hours. I’m afraid it’s too late to help 
him.” 


Recounted the doctor: ‘“That woman 
was astounded when her husband re- 
covered.’” She wasn’t up on her owl 
lore as the Kentucky mountaineers are. 
They avert disaster when an owl hoots 
by tying knots in their shirttails and 
switching shoes to different feet. It’s 
a charm that always works, they insist. 
How do they know it works? Because 
death never follows an owl hoot when 
they take those precautions. 

Biologists agree that the hoot of an 
owl presages death, but only to a mouse 
in the field. 

None of these wacky superstitions 
is any more phony than that nonsense 


about owls being wise. The Greeks 
started that fable. They noticed the 
owl had a forward-looking face like 


man’s and a dour, solemn expression 
They mistook its gravity for intelli 
gence and made it a sacred 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom 
Owls have been acting like idiots 
ever since, yet all but a few ornithol- 
ogists continue to look upon them as 
a symbol of wisdom. The little saw 


whet that daydreams on a limb while 
a man walks up and picks him off is 
no more of a dunce than many of his 
bigger relatives. 
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In red, buff or 
blended brown shades, 
B.P. Insul Bric Siding is 
available not only with a 
BLACK mortar line; but also with 
BP," 

3. P.’s distinctive WHITE mortar line. 


ward of 


winters Alfred 
bird 
to Toronto Island to show me 
great grey owl, Canada’s biggest ow 
which lives in the far north and rare!\ 
comes down into the settled areas 
great bird would have made an impos 


_ 
['wo ago 


Toronto 


ing target for a trigger-happy gunner, 


but did the owl realize this, as most 
other birds would have? No, he sat 


stupidly while Bunker’s movie camera 
When 
owl in 
flight I had to walk almost to the base 
tree before the bird would take 


20 feet away. 
the 


whirred less than 


Bunker wanted shots of 


of th 






B.P. INSUL-BRIC SIDING provides beauty, 
comfort and protection. BEAUTY, with 
its host of eye-appealing colours. Com- 
FORT, with its superior insulating quali- 
ties which keep heat out in the summer, 
cold the 


with its fire-resisting qualities and dis- 


out in winter. PROTECTION, 
tinctive ARMORIZED* construction. 


Add up all these features, pLus, ease 


Bunker, 
photographer, took me 
a huge 


The 


29 


rtunately, that rare owl survived 
a winter in Canada’s second biggest 
city, and flew northward with the 
spring. But it certainly wasn’t his wits 
that saved him from a volley of buck- 
It was the solicitude of ‘Toronto 
naturalists who kept his whereabouts 
a secret from all but a few most loyal 
owl lovers. 

Another so-called sage of owldom, 
the great horned owl, has a wingspread 
of sometimes five feet, and can 
anything up to three or four times his 
own weight But 
to know what he can’t lick? 


fr fF 


Oil, Ie 


shot 


lick 


is he smart enough 


No, he’ll 
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of application, no painting, low upkeep 
and you will want to use B.P. Insul-Bric 
Siding on your new home ... or to add 
years to your present home. Let your 
B.P. Dealer show you how you can 
beautify with B.P. Insul-Bric Siding and 
SAVE money doing it... SEE HIM TODAY 
P.O. Box 6003, 


Montrea!; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 


or write us direct. 


IT'S ARMORIZED., A tough asphalt saturated sheet, coated with 


asphalt and rock granules, 


rigid 5 ply fibre board to give it a tough wate rproot suit of 


Phis unique B.P process gives amazi 


plete protection over THE ENTIRE 


is bonded under tons of pressure, to a 


armour 


ng structural strength and com- 


REACE, including the joints, 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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The seecret’s in one little word, “dry.” 
drinks, dry means not too sweet. And experts 
agree, only a dry drink can give you lasting 
refreshment. That’s why world-famous Canada 
Dry is dry... not too dry... not too sweet. 
For lasting refreshment Canada Dry —It’s dry, 


that’s why! 


{7 WORK OR PLAY... 
AT HOME OR AWA) 







Three 
for vour convenience 


39 Family ¢ Club « Individual 


bottle sizes 


tackle anything from mice to lumber 
jacks, including porcupines and skunks 


Any thin-brained, city-reared terriet 
will attack a porcupine or skunk onl 
once, and never again The great 
horned owl goes through life blithely 
pouncing on porcupines and skunks at 
every chance and he never learns his 
lesson. 

But the great horned owl’s folly 
really reaches imbecilic level when 
every once in a while he vents his 
bravado on a human In partial 
justification it must be said that the 


big owl never attacks a human unless 
it thinks its nest is endangered, an 
extenuating circumstance that lurid 

stories about owl attacks 


newspaper 
to admire a 


rarely disclose. One has 


bird courageous enough to attack a 
creature 15 times its weight to protect 
But its courage is usually 


its young 
g 
misdirected against someone 


stupidly 
would 


who 
the 


walking innocently by 


otherwise was 


never know nest 


near. 
Many birds will, as a last resort 
man actually robbing their 


attack a 


But the great horned occasion 


nests. 
ally swoops to the attack far from its 
nest. The inevitable result: a blast 


of buckshot, his picture in the papers, 
and a nestful of orphaned owlets starve 
to death. 


Owl Blinds Trapper 


The big owl attacking lumberjacks 
near Lake St. John, Northern Quebec, 


in February, 1947, was certainly far 


from wise The bird made off with 
six lumberjacks’ caps, then one burly, 
six-foot woodsman decided he’d better 
put bucket over his head when he 
crossed the owl’s domain The owl 
attacked again, knocked off the bucket, 


lumber jac k’s 
That was 


almost knocked off the 


lacerated head with it too 


much. The woodsman grabbed a 
double-bladed axe and when the owl 
attacked a second time killed the bird 
Only an owl, I think, could be so 
blindly foolish as to regard itself a 
match for a six-foot lumberjack armed 
with a two-bladed axe 

Usually an attacking owl contents 
itself with merely grabbing off a 
person’s hat Puerto Rico natives 
claim gravely that owls steal hats off 
persons’ head and carry them away to 
use as nests. A pious Scottish lady, 
walking through a woods one Sunday 
to kirk, was wearing a massive bonnet 


anchored to her head with immense 
hatpins. A small owl plummeted from 
the treetops, knocked the bonnet over 
her eyes and impaled itself on the pins. 
She still believes the owl was sent by 
Satan to keep her from kirk 

But sometimes owl attacks are seri 
ous. Willis Currie, trapper in the Peace 
River district, stepped out of his cabin 
at daybreak day in 1946 
great horned owl pounced on his head. 
His face and scalp were raked by the 
owl's talons, one talon ripping his right 
Blinded in the one eye, Currie 
was flown to Edmonton hospital and 
not until days later were doctors able 


one ind a 


to restore the eye’s sight. 

Great horned have another 
quirk that doesn’t make them look any 
too bright. Come the first sunny days 
of mid-February, they think it’s spring, 
lay their eggs and start incubating. In 
most parts of Canada horned owls are 
nesting before the end of February, in 
Southern Ontario frequently before 
Feb. 15. Despite snowstorms that 
sometimes completely bury the setting 
birds on the nest. they are usually able 
to keep a spark of life flickering in their 
golf-ball-like eggs. Owls’ are 
always white, and “‘egg-shaped”’ to the 
owl clan means perfectly spherical. 

Ornithologists look upon nest-build- 
bird intelli 


owls 


ToS 
ege 


ing skill as one gauge of 
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Wise bo 

Son 
species lay eggs in holes in trees. o 
in old buildings, son 


And on this test old 
another 


gence 


the owl zero 


scores 


he barn owl 
on the ground and some in old ns 
of hawks or but 
»wl sets up housekeeping you can re 
that built 
Horned owls usually steal a ns 
that a hawk or made the y 
before. Most other species simply pl 
i a hollow on the grour 
tree. Many birds are poor ne 
but all menage to scrape t 
least a blades of gra 


The owls don’t 


crows, wherever 


assured it’s in no nest it 


crow 


their eggs in 
or ina 
makers 
gether at 
or feathers. even d 
this Of course, this might be 
owlish but 


few 


pul 
more likely it 1 
meagre brain lack 


laziness, 
because the owl’s 
the necessary know-how. 

One barn owl laid 24 eggs one afte; 
another on a tin without a 
for a The eggs either cooked i; 
the sun or rolled off as fast as the bird 
laid them, but she kept right on 

And the matter of 
chimneys Owls learn that a 
chimney top 1s not like 
a stump. They are always thumping 
down onto one of mankind’s housetop 
‘“stumps,”’ discovering that it 
hollow centre and winding up with their 
eyes full of soot in a furnace or fireplace 
One Toronto party thrown 
a turmoil of screaming matrons 
overturned bridge tables last year when 
a little screech owl, its feathers badly 
singed, materialized as if by magic out 
of the fireplace flames. The bridge 
resumed halfheartedly in the kitchen, 
the Humane Society came next dav and 


root twi 


nest 


then there is 
never 


a solid roost 


has a 


was into 


and 


removed the owl from its defiant perch 
on a living room curtain rod. 

These Santa Clausing owls are old 
friends of the Humane Society men 
In a single day 
Toronto Humane Society rescued two 


a year or two ago the 
owls from chimneys. One, a big snowy 
owl, was firmly wedged in a basement 
pipe at High Park United Church, the 
a screech owl, was in the base 

i residence in suburban York 


other, 
ment of 
‘Township. 

But 
Is no 


popular belief about owis 
superstitious fakery. The 
uncanny ability to the dark is 
greater than even folklore gives them 
Next to the mind of man 
eye is probably nature’s 


Ole 


see in 


for 


owl’s 


credit 
the 
greatest masterpiece. 

An owl with a skull about one tenth 
the 
larger 
skull is more eye than ‘anything else, 
and his do!tish behavior might well be 
because the enormous eye development 
has left no room for development of a 


has eyes which are 


The fact is, an owl’s 


size of man 


than ours. 


brain. 
Owls’ eyes are so tightly jammed in 
their sockets that they cannot move. 


When an owl wants to look elsewhere 
he has to turn his whole head to do 
it But this isn’t a serious drawback 


for the owl has a neck with more free 
dom of movement than 
bat Man can rotate his head about 
a quarter of a turn, owls twist theirs 
three quarters of the way around. 
Ona night that appears pitch black 
to us there is always a trace of starlight 
seeping through the clouds. The 
huge pupils admit a large amount of 
this diffused light, and an amazingly 
sensitive retina-the photographic 
plate at the back of the eye——does the 
rest. The retina’s light-sensitive cells 
are tiny projections known from their 
and The 
cones distinguish colors and are influ- 
enced only by bright light, the rods 
work in dim light but the sight mes 
sages they send back to the brain are 
always shades of grey, never colored 
In owls there are very few 
the retina (the birds are therefore color 
blind) but the rods are packed together 
in most around 


a circus acro 


owls’ 


shape as “‘cones”’ “rods.” 


cones on 


owls at something 
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Never neglect a 


tiny cut 


Any tiny cut can become infected. 
Never take a chance. 

Cieanse the cut properiy. Then 
put on BAND.-AID*, the 
bandage that stays put. . 
hard-to-bandage places. 


adhesive 


- even on 


individually 
wrapped; keeps out dirt, helps 
prevent infection. 


It comes to you 


Caution: Remember not all adhe- 
Sive BAND-AID. 
Only Johnson & Johnson makes 
BAND-AID. 


bandages are 


BAND-AID is the registered trademark of 
Johnson & Johnson Limited for its adhesive 
bandage, 

The quick, easy way 
to bandage a tiny cut 
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56,000 per square millimeter (a milli 
meter: 1/25th of an inch), many times 
denser than in man Because of the 
concentration of retinal 
owls are able to make much fuller use 
of dim light. 
Evidently Mother 
pleased with her 


dense rods, 


Nature is 
handiwork for she 
has given the owl a third eyelid to en 
sure that her masterpiece of evolution 
ary craftsmanship is well protected. 
About 10 years ago Dr. Lee R. Dice, 
biologist at the University of Michigan, 
began wondering just how much light 
owls require for vision. He built a 
light-tight room with a dim adjustable 
light in its ceiling and, putting mice 
and owls in the room together, he spent 
six years studying the light reaction of 


very 


owls’ eves. 
Dice reduced the illumination until 
he reached the lowest point at which 
an owl could find a dead mouse on 
the floor. The amount of light his owls 
required was infinitesimally small when 
judged against the capabilities of the 
human eye. A 
able to find five out of eight mice in 
light as dim as that of a single candle 
burning half a mile away. This ow! 
managed quite well with 1/100th of the 
light intensity required by man for even 
faint vision. And Dice proved that 
the owls found the mice by sight alone; 
their sense of smell is little developed 
Dice’s owls, incidentally, appeared 
less than wise. 


barred owl was still 


In complete darkness 
they never learned to search the floor 
systematically for mice that were al- 
ways there. 


He’s Really Our Pal 


It is fortunate indeed for the owls 
that they possess this remarkable 
vision, because they have 
that make Dagwood Bumstead’s look 
like a reducing diet. 
lously sharp eye to 
gizzard filled. 
a British naturalist, 
full-grown house mice in rapid succes 
sion until the tail of the ninth stuck 
out its mouth and the bird could hold 
Within three hours it was 


appetites 


It needs a meticu 
keep an owl’s 
One young owl, pet of 


swallowed nine 


no more. 


hungry again and ate another four 
mice. 
John Gerard, Illinois naturalist 


watched a nest containing seven young 
barn owls for 57 days and estimated 
that in that period the two parents 
fed their youngsters 3,990 mice. Studies 
of burrowing owls on the U.S. prairies 
have shown that they eat 
weight in mice and rodents every 24 


their own 


hours. 
Repeated analyses of stomach con- 
tents by have shown that 
90°, of their food is rodents (98°) in 
some species) and of the remaining 10°, 
a large portion is frogs, crayfish and 
insects, only a very small percentage 
farm fowl and game birds. The horned 
owl is the black sheep of the family; 
his menu: 65°% rodents, 35°; fowl and 
birds. 
Once a 


biologists 


counted the 
rats under 
them 
previous 


friend and | 
remains and skeletons of 57 
one horned owl’s nest, all of 
probably killed during the 
two weeks. Canadian Government 
biologists claim that every rat 
Canada one dollar a year. Fifty-seven 
dollars worth of slaughtered rats would 
certainly more than reimburse the 
damage that owl might cause if snow 
the following winter covered up the 
runways of his rodent filet mignons and 
forced him to raid a barnyard 

Says Dr. A. K. Fisher of the U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service: ‘“‘Owls are 
the most beneficial of all birds, inflict 
ing very little damage to the farmer but 


costs 


conferring vast benefits.” 
So, it becomes good business to keep 
a good, if slightly bumbling, friend 


alive, 
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because of confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


Jim has always played ‘em smart. The smartest move 
he ever made was when he accepted the suggestion of 
a Canada Life man that now gives him time and money 


to enjoy himself, 


Today . Jim is one of thousands of Canada Life policy holders 
drawing steady retirement incomes because of their 
confidence in Canada Life. His confidence in his company 
has grown with the years. He has found that it invested 
wisely. that it was sound and dependable... as it has 


been through its 102 years of service to the public, 
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4 WISDOM 


And He Wasn’t-—-A man struck 
a match to see if the gasoline tank 
was empty. It wasn’t. 

A man patted a strange bulldog 
on the head to see if it was affection- 
ate. It wasn’t. 

A man speeded up to see if he could 
beat the train to the crossing. He 
couldn’t. 

A man touched an electric wire to 
see if it was charged. It was. 
Kitchener Record. 


Cuffs Not Enuff Cuffs have 
been back on pants for quite some 
time, but sometimes it’s still hard to 
get pants on the cuff. Saskatoon 
Star- Phoenix. 


Courageous Thug! —A courage- 
ous woman beat off a thug~by swing- 
ing her handbag. Considering the 
usual contents, its impact was pro- 
bably that of a horseshoe wrapped in 
a boxing glove.—- Hamilton Spectator. 


Far to the Northovitch— Little 
by little the facts of history come 








| \ 
, 
or 














to light, and now we’re told by You 
Know-Who that the Russians dis 
covered Antarctica 130 years ago 
Yet, strange to say, though muc! 
closer to home, it was not until 1909 
that their great explorer Pearyov 
sky found the North Pole.—Ottawa 
Citizen. 


Wrong Goal Many inventors 
would have been horrified at the 
warlike uses to which their inventions 
have been put the Wright brothers, 
for example, or the originators of 
hockey. Stratford Beacon- Herald. 


Or Canada for That Matter 
New government map for immi- 
grants shows only Ottawa and To- 
ronto among Ontario cities. Why 


drag in Ottawa? 


Toronto Telegram 

*Tis True—-Too True—’Tis said 
that married happiness sometimes 
hardly outlasts the honeymoon. In 
other words, the return of the tied 
marks the turn of the tide.— Toronto 


Star. 
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By Jay Work 
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“Watch his break. It’s terrific!’’ 


Very Helpful 
lost. Suddenly he saw an old man 
approaching. 

**Hi,’”’ he shouted, ‘““do you know 
the way to Widdlecombe?”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘‘No, danged if I do,”’ he said. 


The motorist was 


The motorist drove on slowly, and 
when he had gone about half a mile 
he heard shouts behind. him He 
The old 
man had been joined by another and 
they were waving him back. Slowly 


stopped and looked round. 


and painfully he backed his car down 
the narrow road. 

“Well?” he said. 

‘This is my mate George,” said 
the old man. “kK don’t 
neither.’’—Montreal Star. 


know, 


Wrong Cough Drop 
of a little church was noted for the 


The pastor 


fact that every one of his sermons 
lasted exactly 22 minutes. Then 
one unfortunate Sunday the sermon 
lasted 45 minutes. 

At dinner his wife asked him what 
had gone amiss. 

“It was one of those things,”’ said 
“My secret 


the paster, moodily. 


device was to slide a cough drop 
under my tongue just before giving 
the sermon. It dissolved in exactly 
22 minutes. Then I knew it was time 
to stop. This morning I was talking 
for over 40 minutes before I realized 
that my cough drop was a trouser 
button.”’ Welland - Port Colborne 


Tribune. 


**‘Now,”’ she 
man in the 
audience who would let his wife be 


He Heard It Wrong 


asked, “is there any 


slandered and say nothing? If so, 
stand up.” 

A meek little man rose to his feet. 
The lecturer glared at him. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say you would let your wife 
be slandered and say nothing?” she 
cried. 

“Qh, I’m sorry,”’ he apologized. “‘I 
thought you said slaughtered.”’—-Galt 
Reporter. 


Bowdlerized Report 
living in a 


A spinster 
London suburb was 
shocked at the language used by two 
men repairing telegraph wires close 
to her home. She wrote to the 
matter, and the 


This 


company on the 
foreman was asked to report. 
he did in the following way: 

‘*‘Me and Bill Fairweather were on 
this job. I was up the telephone pole, 
and accidentally let the hot lead fall 
on Bill. It went down his neck. Then 
he said: ‘You really must be more 
careful, Palmerston 
Observer. 


Henry.’ ’ 


4 Woman’s Mind The hunter 
was showing off his collection of 
trophies to a group of visitors. He 
was rapturously explaining how he 
had acquired the various exhibits. 


“See that elephant?” he said. “‘I 
shot it in my pyjamas.” 
“My goodness,” murmured the 


surprised young lady, “how did it get 
them on?” Kirkland Lake Daily 
News. 

Poor Pussy He found his young 
wife in tears. 

“You know that 
made 


lovely cake I 
from mother’s recipe,” she 
cried. “‘Well, I put it out to cool and 
the cat ate half of it.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, dear,”’ he comforted. 
“IT know someone who will give us a 
kitten.”’ Welland - Port Colborne 
Tribune. 


Cold Comfort 
ists who had been called into consul 


After the special 


tation had examined the 


they ret ired to 


patient, 
another room. to 
discuss diagnosis. The patient was 
curious and sent his small son to 
listen at the door. 

‘Could you hear what they said?’”’ 
he asked as the boy returned. 

“T listened awfully hard, but I 
couldn’t get the big words,” replied 
the boy. ‘But I did hear one of them 
say, ‘Oh, well, we'll find out at the 


Montreal Star. 


’ 


post mortem.’ 
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We call this one Beauty 


with care 


One approaches 
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Get a Kick out of Cows 


By G. B. PENNEY 


OOKING back on the yvood old 


days at the office, I realize now 
that extracting a 67, loan from 
the bank was easier than extracting 
4% milk from a cow. Often, after a 


hard milking, I wish that the dreamer 
responsible for the myth that cows are 
docile, easy-going, innocuous creatures 
would drop out and milk Beauty. Or 
Elsie or Bessie. Or, to my knowledge 
almost any cow in this: Fraser Valley 

The truth is that to beguile these 
cantankerous, destructive, finicky 
beasts into giving enough milk to pay 


their keep, plus your own, requires 
saintly patience, infinite kindness and 
no end of bright, shiny, expensive 
equipment. You find yourself over 


whelmed by miscellaneous oddments 
such as bag ointment, boxes of ginger 
root, bromthyrol teat 
dilators, tractors, hypodermic syringes 
and, above all, stubbornness. This last 
mentioned still man’s 
weapon in his eternal battle with the 


cow, which is probably nature’s stub 


test strips 


item is secret 


bornest critter 

Ironically enough, thousands of gal- 
lons of hard-won milk are daily poured 
into little children. Cows, I would say, 
are not overly fond of little children 
The truth is that many intelligent cows 
would promptly dry up if they realized 
what became of their milk 


Ah, Sweet Child! 


One of our cows demonstrates this 
very nicely. Beauty is high-hipped and 
angular, with protuberant and 
the biggest hoofs in the barn. One 
muat approach Beauty with diffidence, 
humming a little tune and carrying the 
milking machine behind your back. At 
the moment, of course, she is content 
edly chewing her cud with the munchy 
satisfaction of cows in movies and 
magazine ads. But a slight, menacing 
twitch in her left hip——the nearest one 

indicates that Beauty is all 
aware of your presence. You pat her 
gently, crooning foolish little hopeful 
things such as: “Nice Beauty 


eyes 


too 


nice boss 

Beauty stops munching; she switches 
her head around and you 
straight in the eye. A ticklish moment 
passes, then Beauty disdainfully turns 
her head. The cud begins its long, slow 
trip up from one of her stomachs into 


stares 


her mouth; she burps, grunts, sighs and 
begins chewing. 

You have now been granted permis 
sion to proceed with milking. 

Kneeling down, ignoring the sudden 
merciless thrash of her tail in your face, 


you delicately apply the teat cups 
1, 2, 3—oooomph! 
Beauty wears a look of mingled 


surprise and horror. She slowly lowers 
her hoof smack on the centre of the 
expensive milking machine which she 
has kicked to the Without 


following her glance, you know that the 


floor. 


cute, quiet little boy who is visiting for 
the day—he always belongs to some 


body who knows your’ wife—has 
sneaked into the barn and courageously 
tweaked her tail 

Any similarity between the down-to- 
the 
exhibitions and magazine ads is every 
bit as imaginary as the wistful resem 
blance, if any, between fashion models 
and the most men marry 
This, of course, does not include your 
wife or mine.) The good dairy cow is 
often a beat-up, angular, run-down 
looking critter with physiological pecul 
striking as among 
individual human beings 


earth working cow and cows in 


women 


iarities as those 


A large bag and accompanying para 
phernalia do not necessarily indicate a 


heavy milker. What one might term 
the “‘sweater-type”’ cow is more readily 
susceptible to garget, mastitis and 
other disorders of the delicate mam 


glands than her less copiously 
slung sister 


Even in 


mary 


their ailments cows are 


CARTOONS BY 


GRASSICK 
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Ihe luscious, tull-bodied favour 
of choice foods is yours to enjoy 
when kept naturally fresh with 
Ice. Only ice refrigeration sup- 


plies (1) natural moisture to 
prevent drying out and loss of 
nutritive juices, (2) constant 


circulation of pure, vitalized air 
to prevent exchange of food 
flavours. Ice gives you depend- 
able, economical, trouble-free 
refrigeration every day of the 
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in beverages and on your table is smart 
entertaining. Always an abundant supply 
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MPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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Your ice serviceman is 
pledged to provide 
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punctual service. He 
is backed by an indus- 
try whose aim is to 
give the highest stand- 
ards of refrigeration. 
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CANADIAN ICE FOUNDATION 
137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


always doing the unexpected. One of 
their favorite tricks is to develop a 
large, sinister bump or nob overnight 
Offhand, I can recall three lumps and 
one nob on four different animals which 
defied diagnoses, worried me almost to 
death and disappeared within a week. | 
found a satisfactory explanation for 012 
only, which an old-timer told me !4 
good, down-to-earth phraseology was 
“‘wasp-bite-on-the-navel.”’ Fortunately 
he observed, this was something that 
seldom afflicted human beings 

Cows also often develop weird and 
unexpected noises which astound the 
Shortly after 
that old 
strange, 


herdsman. 
over I discovered 
McGinty had developed a 
dissonant grunt I dosed her with a 
bottle of linseed oil on the nightmarish 


amateur 
taking 


theory that something was catching 
inside My theory was wrong; th: 
grunt is still there 

Not so long after, Elsie——the cow 
beside MeGinty—-developed a_ loud 


clicking sound in her backside. It is 
most noticeable in damp, chill weather 
Now clicks and McGinty 
grunts are every bit as familiar as th 
chugging of the milking machine. 


Elsie’s 


Moo, Moo, Whose Calf Are You ? 


like neurotic old women, 
make the most of their illnesses. When 


Cows, 


falls down, for 
many dairy farmers will resort to blocks 
and tackle to hoist her back on her 
feet. The theory is that cows break 
down mentally if they can’t stand up 
ind after a futile struggle may decid: 
They do this by simply dying 
A neighbor had a cow which fel! ov 

bank and became wedged between 


ever a COW 


to die. 


two trees After unwedging her, he 
found that the animal—while unhurt 

refused to stand up. She was slowly 
nd visibly dying, he claims, from 


melancholy. The remedy, after hours 
of exasperating coaching and prodding 
proved to be childishly simple. He 
filled a bucket with ice-cold water from 
1 spring and suddenly, shouting and 
cursing as only a dairyman can curse, 
he doused Boss. She roared, sprang to 
feet, bellowed with indignation 
and a few minutes later was content 
edly grazing with the rest of the herd 

Like most from the city, | 
believed that cows were passionately, 
devoted to their calves. This notion 
was rudely shattered by the first birth 
following our arrival. 


her 


yokels 


The mother was Bessie, a placid 
affectionate heifer which of all our 
animals most closely resembles the 


adwriter’s cow. We were instructed to 


drag the newborn calf into the feed 
trough in front of Bessie. Old Mother 
Nature would take over from that 


point on. 

What happened considerably shook 
our faith in Old Mother Nature. When 
we placed the wet, quivering creature 
before her, 
entirely unnatural. She kicked, reared 
and bellowed. (Personally, I don’t hold 
it against her.) Her relief was immed: 
ate when we finally removed the 
and bedded it away, out of sight 
sound. 

Old Winnie 
(ear herself to pieces in valiant 


Bessie’s reactions were 


calf 


and 


on the other hand, will 
but 


instance, | 


foolhardy attempts to crash the wire | 


fence surrounding the calf pen 
will nurse any or all comers with the 
same vast, maternal satisfaction. If a 
newborn calf is within sight or sound 
she will even hold back her milk with 
the charitable but unprofitable 
intention of nursing it. 

Personally, I like 


to me 


cows. I believe 


She | 


that they are the only animal to have | 


what one might loosely term a sense of 
humor. There is no doubt that in their 


| whimsical, undependable fashion, cows 


are affectionate animals. But even 


35 
















ELT, 
OIL HEATERS 


Spring is the timé when oil heat- 
ing is at its best. On cool morn- 
ings and evenings—or on chilly, 
rainy days—then is when it’s a 
pleasure to light the Coleman. 








Yes, you'll enjoy clean, 
carefree heating with a Coleman 
Oil Heater—freedom from dust— 
no ashes to clean. Just comfort- 
able warmth at your fingertip, 


night and day! 


quick, 


Dependable Comfort! 


You can depend on a Coleman 
Heater for Spring Comfort when 
you want it. Keeps floors warm, 
corners comfortable. Simple and 
easy to operate. Starts at the 
scratch of a match. 


RIGHT NOW—TODAY— 


a Coleman Oil! Heater is your best buy 
for all-important Spring Comfort as 
well as next Winter’s Warmth. 


SPRING 
COMFORT 










The Radiant Circulator 


Coleman Oii Heaters are de- 
signed to move heat into the 
lower part of the room where 
it is most effective. They are 
efficient in design and beauti- 
ful in appearance. 


sg See for Yourself — SEE YOUR DEALER 


Your Coleman Dealer will gladly demonstrate the many comfort-giving, 
money-saving Coleman features. See him today or write for FREE literature. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY, LTD. 
Depi. 913-M, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 
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Here is a go-cart that a child could fold in a jiffy, and a child 
could easily carry! Folds with one simple action into a 
parcel 23}” x 16}° X 7°—you’ll hardly notice it in a car, and 
even in the rush hcur there’ll be room for it on a trolley 
car! The Thistle ‘Nrps’ weighs barely 12 lb. and opens 


out into a really sturdy, useful, free-running go-cart. 
—and look at the price, from $8.50 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM GOOD STORES 
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“Night and Day, you are the one’... 
with that brilliant NUGGET shine.” 


“WITH APOLOGIES TO COLE PORTER 


BLACK, OX-BLOOD AND ALL SHADES OF BROWN |! 
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this aspect of bovine psychology find 


| nave é rd of cow vhict A S 
teadfastly devoted to two white 
rabbits na we | np with them or 


the pasture. South of us, our neighbors 
have a black heifer which is franticall 
maternal toward then little black mon 
rel For a while, dog and cow curled 
up together every night 

If you were faced with the choice 
which I hope you won't be, of allowing 

drunken rhinoceros or an ordinary 
domesticated cow in your parlor, pick 
the rhinocero 

his brings forth another characte) 


istic of cows which has been carefully 


withheld from the milk-drinking public 

namely, their destructiver I first 
learned of this trait when our cow 
devoured half the roof from our car 
It was fibre, not tin: but I’m sure 1t 
wouldn’t have made much difference 
Apparently they suffered from the 
same vitamin deficiency that cause 
them to chew up laundry, barbed wire 
irth, Gyproc, or shingles 

Resides being hoodwinked in tl 
respect, most people believe that cows 
ire peaceable creatures Ihe truth is 
that they are constantly bickering and 
quarreling among themselves 

A kicking cow is anything but 
humorous to one who has been kicked 
\ defiant cow is unbelievably strong and 
lithe: our “‘Pet”’ 


beatat ittoo upand down my side which 


another misnomer 
raised no less than four pretty good 
lumps by the time I nose-dived into 


the gutter. 


Bull-Headed Cows 


Why then, you might k, do humae 
beings persist in keeping these dis 
orderly. destructive, finicky animals? | 
believe that there are t least two 
inswers. QOne is to get milk. Milk 
good 3.5-4' milk—is truly a drink 
fit for gods It is nature’s sw gest 
drink 1 nectar, like honey com 
pounded of sweet grasses, ucculent 


clover, dashes of mineral with just a 
ste of bird song and breez thrown 
in. 

The other reason reminds me of 
cow and a man John White told me 
ihbout The man had 1 cow which 
kicked. John said it could kick in seven 
different directions without lifting its 
nose from the feed trough 

The man tried everything kindness 
the hobbles and, finally, when these 
things failed, he built a sort of Rube 
Goldberg machins He plac ed the cow 
in it twice a day, before each milking 
The machine, while it didn’t entirely 
stop Boss from kicking, made it barely 
possible to milk her 

I observed that it must have been 


mretty good COW. 


‘d 


“Otherwise, he 


ive just got rid of her. I know | 
would.”’ 
Oh, she was,” John agreed He 


scratched his head. “She was a pretty 


ood cow—a little better’n average.” 


Then he laughed. “I think, though 


Harold just wanted to prove he was 
stubborner than she was that 
blinkety-blank old cow!” 

This is the second reason. It seems 
that the cow, one of nature’s orneriest 


itters. presents a challenge to one a 


little bit ornerier -— 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
ipproaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice. 
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MERCOLIZED 


W A X CREAM 


The thin outer layer of skin called "the 
scarf skin" has little or no blood nourish- 
ment. It is the oldest of skin layers, and 
without much resistance can become dis- 
colored, drab and weathered. The action 
of Mercolized Wax Cream on this skin 
surface is a DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE. An 
appearance of new skin beauty results—a 
soft glowing freshness and radiance that 
can be the envy of everyone. Thousands 
of women have used Mercolized Wax 
Cream for years. Thousands of others 
will THRILL at discovering what it may 
do for them. Use only as directed. 

Sold at Cosmetic Counters Everywhere, 
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A Canuck from Canton 


Continued from page 13 


the serving of hamburgers and coffee 
or takes the checks of outgoing cus 
tomers with that infinite courtesy 
which in the Chinese requires no smile. 

Wong will tell you: ‘I love China, 
but Canada means more to me. Sun 
Yat-sen had a great dream for China. 
But those who came after failed him. 
Chiang Kai-shek ruled by himself for 
himself and his friends. He kept the 
people down. What he sowed he 
reaped. I have been back to China two 


times; sometimes I have dreamed of 


living there again. But then I think of 
the people I saw dying on the streets 
because they had no food. What kind 
of a country is that?” 

He was 14 when he decided to quit 
China. His father had been dead for 
three years and his schooling in Canton 
was coming to an end because his 
mother had no means to extend it. 

“My grandfather had been a rich 
merchant,” he says, “but my father 
and his brothers were playboys. They 
left my mother with only a house.”’ 

Wong’s prospects were dark. When 
an uncle decided to emigrate to Canada 
Wong pleaded to go too. Uncle and 
nephew landed in Vancouver in 1897. 
Both got a job ina Chinese laundry and 
worked together for five months. 

His youth, his lack of English, his 
quilted coat, skullcap and felt shoes 
penned Lem Wong in the Chinese 
colony. When he ventured beyond its 
limits he learned to shrink from the 
expletive ‘‘Chink!” He had _ been 
brought up to genteel standards —in 
Canada he found himself a menial. 

He had been reared to admire so 
briety and frugality. Like his com 
patriots, he could live on rice and 


vegetables with an occasional piece of 


meat or dried fish. ‘wo planks sufficed 
for his bed. In leisure he was content 
with a few books of idyllic Chinese 
verse. 

This bleak code was not popular on 
the west coast during the roaring ’90’s. 
In fact Lem was quick to see that it 
fired white hatred and fear of the 
Chinese. Because he could live on a 
quarter of a white man’s earnings, the 
Chinese could underbid the European 
colonists in the labor market. 

Lem decided that if he was to 
improve himself in Canada he would 
find opportunity not in the over 
crowded highly competitive Chinese 
colony, but within the wider horizons 
of the population. 

He left his uncle and headed east 
from Vancouver with less than $10. He 
rode freight trains to London, where he 
halted for a while to replenish his funds 
by working in a second Chinese laun- 
dry. He moved on to a third in Mont 
real, a fourth in Springhill, N.S., and 
settled in a fifth in Sydney on Cape 
Breton Island. 

Here he found plenty of custom 
among the coal miners. The Chinese 
proprietor paid him $4 a week. He 
worked 14 hours a day from Monday 
until Thursday. On Friday mornings, 
when the week-end washing poured 
in, he worked right through until 
Saturday night, rubbing, rinsing, 
wringing, drying and ironing coal-caked 
shirts and underwear. 

His bed was under the counter in the 
shop. Here he spent most of his spare 
time, developing his philosophy through 
the Chinese classics and wrestling with 
functional English. Other Chinese 
broke the arduous monotony of their 
lives by playing fan-tan or smoking 
opium. Lem, although he was now 
only 17, knew that all they, lacked was 
a wife. 

Thumbing through his Confucius he 
learned that man is a microcosm 


expanding in value to himself and 
others according to his degree of 
responsibility. By striving to improve 
himself, by acquiring knowledge, by 
purifying his thoughts, by rectifying 
his heart and cultivating his person he 
might be able to regulate a family. 
When he could regulate a family he 
might be capable of governing a state 
When he could govern a state he might 
be trusted to rule an empire. 

Lem had no hankerings to run an 
empire, but he was convinced of the 
necessity of reaching the first stage in 
the Confucian precepts of purpose. A 
family became to Lem an idol, the 
fount of all endeavor. 

At that time the Canadian regula 
tions forbade a Chinese from bringing 
a wife from his homeland unless he was 
securely established in business on his 
own account. To reach this condition 
became Lem’s aim. 


A Boot to the Jaw 


He saved cent by cent, cutting his 
food to mere stoking of adequate 
physical energy. Being young and 
without female comfort he went off on a 
couple of jags. But he got back on the 
rails again and kept his balance with 
the Confucian injunction: ‘‘Do not be 
ashamed of mistakes and thus make 
them crimes.”’ 

There were times when his employer 
cuffed him. But Lem, valuing his job, 
knowing where he was going, kept his 
peace 

Once, however, a miner, simmering 
with racial venom, raised his fist to him 
The miner saw Lem turn sharply to 
the left and incline his body steeply 
sideways and backward. ‘The miner 
thought the young Chinese was cring 
ing from the blow about to fall. He 
didn’t know that in China boys are 
taught to box with their feet. As he 
was about to strike, the miner received 
the toe of 
jaw It was as high a kick as ever 
came out of the cancan. And the 


boot on the point of his 


miner’s prejudices exploded among a 
galaxy of stars 

Later Lem bought a bicycle. It was 
not for pleasure. it was for racing. He 
was never a champion, but he picked 
up prize money and his bank account 
passed three figures 

After five years in Sydney, Wong 
had saved enough for a return steerage 
passage to Canton plus $200 or $300 
He went back to China to marry. Years 
before his mother, through a_profes- 
sional matchmaker, had decided on 
just the wife for him. But he had seen 
other ways, and he chose his own wife. 

He returned to Canada, alone, and 
invested $200 in a London laundry 
After they had been married 10 years, 
during which Wong had revisited his 
wife only once, she joined him in 
Canada with their first son and they set 
up a home together. 

“It has not been long,”’ she said. 

It cost him $500 head tax to get 
her in. 

In 1915 he opened a big restaurant on 
Richmond Street, London. He worked 
15 hours a day to make this business 
go while his wife bore him children at 
regular intervals. By now he had 
learned much about the white man’s 
tastes. He would have liked to fill his 
menu with succulent and aromatic 
Chinese _ dishes. But he knew his 
Londoners were conservative. And he 
was still influenced by his mentor, 
Confucius, who said, ‘Follow’ the 
trodden paths.”’ 

He contented himself with offering 
chop ‘suey, a spurious Chinese dish 
mixed for western palates. The rest of 
his menu was European, but he paid 
good chefs. He introduced an orchestra 
and ran supper dances, 

Wong’s first band was led by a 
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and presented it with a hand kiss, my 
he wasn't serious then. 
But, at Akala Falls, when he kissed my 
then kissed me... he was! 


ne parreed Me 
0) S 


ir he 
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London boy, Guy Lombardo. A resi- 
dent theatrical company called The 
Dumbells dropped in often. Visiting 
stage folk began to patronize him. This 
glamour attracted London’s younger 
set during the ’20’s 

Clare Bice, the London artist, says: 


“I remember Wong’s was the sort of 


place every fellow wanted to take his 
girl. It had a romantic atmosphere and 
lots of couples got engaged there. Wong 
greeted everybody at the top of the 
He made every man feel he was 
was 


stairs. 
the most distinguished guest. It 
not cheap. Some of the boys sometimes 
couldn't their bill. But Wong 
understood——and waited. We were all 
very fond of him.”’ 

Occasionally Wong would call down 
one of the older children to help out. 
But in general he kept them away from 
the restaurant. 


pay 


Norman Wong says: “It got so that 
knew Dad, he was at the 
restaurant so long. But he always 
came home for dinner. During this he 
would ask us about our day at school. 
Manvy’s the time he’s given us the hair- 
brush for a critical report.” 

When the children complained of 
being kidded about their color Wong 
would tell them: ‘‘You must win the 
esteem of the others. You must show 
them you are neither better nor worse 
than they are. And then they will 
forget you are Chinese.” 

When Wong and his wife turned to 
Christianity they joined St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church. Norman com- 
ments: ‘“This was a great thing for us 
kids. The church went right out to bat 


for us.”’ 


we hardly 


Esther, the youngest daughter, adds: 
“The churchfolk saw we were honest 
and sincere and they opened up their 
homes to us.”’ 

Lem Wong felt he would never 
return to China. He gave his children 
pride in their ancestry but 
rammed China down their throats. 
exhorted them to be Canadians. 

They joined the YMCA, the Boy 
Scouts, the Canadian Girls in Training. 
At school they were aggressive in 
games and diligent in study. At high 


never 


He 


school Esther was president of the 
Girls’ Athletic Club. Earlier Gretta 
had been vice-president of the Stud- 
ents’ Council. The father saw his 


children advancing nearer to the goal 
he himself had only half reached and 
he was proud. 

During the depression poor trade 
and family sickness involved Wong in 
heavy loss, but he resisted all tempta- 
tion to push the children out to work 
early for the sake of the family budget. 

He shouldered his share of the chari- 
table work performed by the Chinese 
freemasonry, but avoided its deeper 
social life. He did not care for sitting 
around in a club all night talking about 
China. His life had extended beyond 
China. 

There's No Turning Back 

One Chinese dragon, however, still 
occasionally reared its head. Norman, 
a lithe young man with a wry humor, 
will tell you: “I met the wife of a 
white friend of mine on Dundas Street. 
She is a lovely girl. She was going my 
way so we walked together. A fellow 
passing made a remark which was 
overheard by others. My friend’s wife 
said she didn’t care a bit. But I did. 
| hated to embarrass her. It is inci- 
dents like this that make us think. 
They don’t ruin our lives. But they 
make us careful.”’ 

Although, until her youthful death, 
the family got on well with the white 
wife of Victor, the younger children 
have all decided to marry Chinese. 

Plump, pretty Esther says: “At 
high school we used to fall in and out 
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of love with white kids just like all the 


others. But marriage is different. | 
shall marry a Chinese-Canadian, not 
merely because he is Chinese, but 


because it will be easier for both of us.” 

The slender Gretta, who is the family 
beauty, and much sought after at the 
University of Toronto by white male 
students, agrees. 

The brilliant and successful 
daughter Mary, who the sever: 
and stimulating conversation 
of a career woman, who moves in 
affluent and intellectual white circles 
and who contributed generously to the 
younger children’s educations, could 
have married outside her race but chose 
otherwise. 


eldest 
has 
clothes 


seen the success of 
Her Chinese-Cana- 
a flight lieutenant 


They have all 
Clara’s marriage. 


dian husband was 


bomber pilot in the RCAF based in 
sritain during the war From this 
union was born Lem Wong’s first 


grandchild, an exquisite China doll of a 
girl who, dandled on her father’s knee, 
is learning to recite “Little Boy Blue.” 

It is doubtful whether this tiny 
second-generation Canadian Chinese, 
the joy of the entire family, will ever 
learn a word of he 

Wong doesn’t care. 


ancestor’s tongue 

He knows there. 
is no turning back. He sees his gracious 
little wife hobbling around the visitor 
with tea, cookies, candy and cigarettes, 
a perfect hostess, crippled because in 


her youth her feet were bound. Deaf- 
ness, due to some ailment she con- 
tracted in China and_ incompetent 


medical attention, hindered her Eng- 
lish and barred intimate com- 
munion with her own children. 
Talk between them is largely in sign 
language or she lip their few 
words of Chinese. At these reminders 
of the past Wong shakes his head. 

His home is comfortably furnished 
in western style. The banter of his 
gay, happy children is_ essentially 
Canadian. Only one meal of the day, 
the evening dinner, is Chinese. It is 
cooked lovingly by Mrs. Wong, and 
this is something of a ceremony. Wong 
sits at the head of the table, surrounded 
by his single children and often by one 
or more of the visiting marrieds. He is 
usually tired after his long hours in the 
east-end restaurant and leaves the 
conversation to the young folks. 

But on these occasions it is clear he 
has preserved what is best in his 
heritage. For his few words there is a 
respectful hearing. The atmosphere 
is charged with filial piety. 


has 
even 


reads 


By teaching his children reverence of 
the parents Wong enjoys their sincere 
affection, of which reverence is merely 
the outward sign. In his home he 
has been the supreme authority against 
whose dicta there has been no appeal. 
In consequence there has always been 
discipline, dignity and peace. 

Often the conversation hinges on the 
old adage, ‘‘East and west is 
west and never the twain shall meet.’’ 
And then Lem Wong smiles sceptically 
for, looking at his children, he knows 
that in one or two generations he, the 
poor boy from Canton, will have 
proved it false. 


is east 
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there. Her short coat did not begin to 
cover the long skirts and the yards of 
lace had to hang on the outside of it 
She had to walk along the street alone 
that way in broad daylight and it was 
torture such as she had never known 
before. At the last minute she almost 
turned back to beg Mama to go with 
her, but Mama was too far away and 
hurt and there was nothing to do but 
go alone. She looked straight ahead, 
her cheeks flaming, her eyes stinging, 
knowing that every eye was turned 
toward her. 

The party was dreadful. She had 
never been in a house like that before, 
and when the maid opened the door 
she thought she was Martha’s mother, 
and she shook hands and dropped a 
curtsey, the way Mama had taught 
her to do 

All the other children had come run- 
ning to the door when she came; the 
party had just begun and they still felt 
stiff and strange, and they just stood 
and stared at her without much to say. 
They had acted that way as each child 
had come, but she had no way of know- 
ing that. She felt the constraint in the 
air, but she thought it was only around 
her. 

She seemed to stand about forever, 
alone on the edge of the group. Mrs. 
Redlock came at last and greeted her, 
taking both I|sa’s hands in hers. ‘‘What 
a really beautiful costume,” she said, 
and to Lisa her kind smile was a laugh 
and her words were mocking “We 
must get a picture of it. Martha, 
Nancy, isn’t it lovely She tried to 
draw llsa into the groiip, but the stiff 
little figure stood immobile 


DETER came at last in his dog 
costume, and he was almost as 
funny as they had said he would be, 
and he ran around the room and 
barked and jumped at people, and the 
other girls shrieked and ran and 
scrambled up on chairs. But in the 
heavy skirts Ilsa could not run, and she 
had been taught not to scramble up on 
chairs. 

Mrs. Redlock said at last that it was 
time for games, and they played blind- 
man’s buff. Ilsa was easy to find; her 
skirts rustled when she moved and she 
was caught almost at once, making it 
her turn to be the blind man. Mrs. 
Redlock held out the blindfold to her, 
smiling; in the moment’s silence Ilsa 
heard herself saying—-in a voice that 
was high and prissy and not at all like 
her own—‘“‘I don’t think I'd better. 
Because of my headdress, you see.”’ 

The fleor did not open and swallow 

her up. She had done the last, the 
unforgivable thing. She had been a bad 
sport. She had not meant to do it; she 
did not even know where the words had 
come from, except from the depths of 
her wretched self-consciousness. 
But Mrs. Redlock said, smoothly, 
You're perfectly right, dear, I should 
have thought. Martha, you be the 
blind man then—all right, dear, hold 
still while I tie it And the party 
went on, past her and away from her, 
leaving her there alone. 

She turned and walked stiffly toward 
the stairs. As soon as she was out of 
sight, of course, she did not need to 
cry atall. She went into Mrs. Redlock’s 
bedroom, where all their coats had been 
left; she was going to find her own and 
put it on and run down the stairs and 
out the door and never come back, 


“ 


never go to school again, never see 
any of them again. She was going to 
take the headdress off and wad it into a 
bundle and carry it home under her 
coat, and never mind Mama’s hurt 
eyes, never mind what Papa said. 
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She took it off and laid it across ¢} 


bed, and dug through the pile of coat 
for her own. She had to move Nancy 

green velure with the little fur colla; 
she had to move Gertrude’s navy biu 


with the bright gold buttons She 
touched the fur collar; it was softe; 
than anything she had ever felt. She 
looked at the little fur-trimmed ha 
that went with it; after a minute sh: 
picked it up and put it on and then 
quickly ashamed, did not dare look int: 
the mirror. She found her own coat 
without even looking at it; it was mad 
from an old rough suit of Papa’s, and 
she could tell it by the feel. 

And in that moment she wasn’t hurt 
any more; she was only angry. Shx 
hated them all; she hated them fo: 
having so much that she did not have 
and she hated them for being so right 
and she hated them because, whatever 
she did, she would always be different 
from them. She hated their soft warm 
coats, and she hated their pretty hats 
i their pretty homes. Shx 
wanted to hurt them all. 

On Mrs. Redlock’s dressing ta! 
there was a pair of small, sharp scissors 

She moved softly back to the bed 
and stood looking down at the coats 
For a minute she hesitated between 
the dark green and the bright gold; 
then she put the scissors behind one 
of the gold buttons and pressed hard on 
them. The button popped off and rolled 
across the floor, and as she stood and 
watched it she heard the footsteps and 
the voices on the stairs. 

In her panic she did not even think 
of the bathroom. Instead, she found 
herself standing, the scissors still in her 
hand, in Mrs. Redlock’s closet The 
door would not stay closed and there 
was no knob on the inside; she held it 


and she hatec 


together as much as she could with her 
fingers, praying they did not show, 
praying the footsteps would go by. 

They did not; Mrs. Redlock and 
another lady came into the room. ‘Tn 
other lady went into the bathroom and 
Mrs. Redlock stayed in the bedroom 
standing by her dressing table. “‘l 
think it’s going pretty well, don’t you?’ 
she said, looking at herself in the 
mirror, talking to the lady in the 
bathroom 

“Couldn't be better,”’ the other lady 
said. “‘Of course, they’re always a little 
stiff at first.” She came out of the 
bathroom and came across the room; 
she stopped by the bed and looked 
down at Ilsa’s headdress lying on it 
‘‘Well, thank goodness,”’ she said. “She 
took it off.” 

Even in the darkness and loneliness 
of the closet Ilsa felt the shame flooding 
her face. 

Mrs. Redlock glanced around at it 
and laughed. ‘‘Have you been worry 
ing too?”’ she said. “I’ve been simply 
frantic for fear something would 
happen to it.” 

The other lady was touching the lace 
gently. ‘“‘Not to this,’’ she said. ‘This 
was made to last a thousand years.”’ 
She picked it up and looked at it 
‘“‘Honestly, Gwen, look at it! They 
really knew what they were doing, 
didn’t the é 

Mrs. Redlock got up and went over 
to stand beside her. As she turned 
from the dressing table Ilsa was certain, 
for a horrible second, that her € 
rested on the closet door, but she went 
right on past. She saw the bright gold 
button on the floor and bent and 
picked it up; she stood holding it in he 
hand for a minute, looking at it 
thoughtfully, and then she tucked it 
into the pocket of the navy-blue coat 
““You go on down, Kate,”’ she said. “‘I’l] 
be down in a minute.” 

The other lady went out, and Mrs 
Redlock went into the bathroom. Sua. 
closed the door all the way For a 

Continued on page 44 
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.. Ge dafedt lire ever built- 


ROYAL MASTER 


CENTIPEDE GRIP 


New “Air-Ride’’ Comfort 


The new Royal Master provides far 
more air at less pressure. You ‘‘float” 
over the road on bigger, softer 
cushions of air that smother bumps. 
Your tires take the jolts—they give 
you smoother, softer riding, 
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Up to 60% More Safe Miles 


The extra tough tread of the new 
Dominion Royal Master is built 25% 
deeper. That is why you can count 
on up to 60% more safe miles. This 
great new tire also gives maximum 
protection from blowouts. 
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minute or two Ilsa was too frightened 


to move; she knew that the time was 
now, and that she could es« ipe, but she 
could not bring herself to do it By the 


time she had made up her mind it was 
late; as she stepped out of the 
Mrs. Redlock was coming out 
of the bathroom 
She did not 
Ilsa had been 
Ilsa 


dear,” 


too 


closet 


where 
‘**Hello 


you were, 


notice 
said, 


seem to 
She just 
I was wondering where 
as though it were quite all right 
to spend the afterroon in a closet. She 
came and stood beside Ilsa and 
took the scissors out of her hand. She 


over 


said, gently, ‘“Those aren’t safe to have 
around while you’re in your lovely 
costume. If anything happened to 
that, Ilsa, I should feel terrible. It was 


a real honor to me for your mother to 
let you wear it here.”’ 

The words meant nothing to Ilsa. 
The tears, that should have come while 
she was alone, came then. There was 
no stopping them. Mrs. Redlock did 
not try to. She pushed the coats aside 
and sat down on the bed, drawing Ilsa 

her; she put her arm 
held her head against her 
blowing her 


down beside 
around her, 
shoulder, and let her cry, 
nose when it was necessary. 

After a while, when it was nearly 
over, she said, ‘“‘What’s the matter, 
dear? Aren’t you having fun?” 

The words were hard to say, but 
they had to be said. ‘“They don’t like 


me!”’ Ilsa said. 

“But, dear,” Mrs. Redlock said, 
“they do. Why else do you think 
Martha asked you? You're the only 


child she asked who doesn’t live right 
here in the neighborhoocd But she 
especially wanted you.” 


Now that she thought of it, Ilsa 
knew that she had wondered herself 
why Martha had asked her. She had 
wondered, but she hadn’t dared ask 
herself. 

‘*l’m—-”’ she said, and her hand was 


unknowingly, at 
“I’m not 


twisting frantically, 
the tufts on the bedspread 
like any of them.” 

“But they like that,’’ Mrs. Redlock 
said. She touched one of Ilsa’s long 
honey-colored braids, that Ilsa had for 
so long begged Mama to cut. “Do you 
know what Martha told me?” she said. 
“She came home and said, “There’s a 
girl in our class has the longest hair in 
school.’ , 

‘*T want it cut off,” 

*“‘Why?”’ 


There was somet 


Ilsa said. 


hing about the way 


she said it; you had to answer. “It 
looks—it makes me look so foreign,” 
Ilsa said. 

Mrs. Redlock smiled. ‘‘And so does 


“And that’s 


9" 


the costume,” she said. 
why you don’t like it, isn’t it? 
Ilsa nodded dumbly. 


“But there’s nothing wrong with 
being foreign,’ Mrs. Redlock said 
‘It’s a beautiful costume, and it was 
made in a beautiful country. There’s 


nothing wrong with being whatever 
you are, Ilsa—rich or poor or Canadian 
or foreign—as long as you do it well, 
and you're not ashamed of it.’’ She 
stood up. “Now, dear, come on let 
me put your headdress on for you.’ 
She was so gentle about it, and yet so 
firm, it would have been impossible to 
say no. She really acted as though 
the headdress were something precious. 
Once or twice she stopped to point out 
some particularly involved and intri- 
cate work in the pattern that Ilsa had 
not even noticed. When she had 
finished, smiling, she dusted a tiny bit 
of powder over Ilsa’s_ small 
“That’s absolutely perfect,’ 
“Come now, they’re all 


nose 
she said. 
waiting for 
yYVu 

As she moved away from the mirror 
Ilsa touched the two long braids, and 
then glanced back at the mirror. After 
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all, it She did 


longest hair in school 


was true. have thi 


B' -FORE the party was over Mrs. 
Redlock sat down and wrote a note 
to Mama ‘Just to thank her,’ she 
said, ‘‘for letting you come. And I do 
so hope she'll lend us the costume for 
our charity benefit.” 

Ilsa did not have to walk all the way 
home alone, as she had come. Nancy 
and Gertrude walked part of the way 
with her, and Peter ran along beside 
them, wearing his dog costume and 
barking now and then, and all the 
people turned and laughed as they went 
by. 

Ilsa ran the last half block home, 
skirts and all. She ran through the 
door, the headdress swaying behind 
her, and as she came in Mama looked 
sharply at the flushed cheeks and tl 
bright eyes, and the dark and hu 
expression went out of her own. Ils 
gave her the note, too excited to speak, 
and Mama smoothed it out flat on the 
kitchen table and read it. 

Usually when anything was written 
in English she asked Ilsa to read it to 
her, but this time she did not. She 
read it herself, spelling the words out 
carefully, and it took a very long time. 
When she had finished she looked up at 
Papa. 

“She would like to borrow the 
costume,” she said, “to put on exhibi- 
tion. Well, I guess we could spare it 
for a while, Papa?’ She turned to look 
at Ilsa, and her eyes were bright with 
the deepness and warmth of her pride. 
“You see, Ilsa,” ““T knew you 
would look lovely in it.”’ 


she said. 


| ew took her hand away from Diat 
and put it up to touch her h: 
She still had the honey-colored braid 
though she wore them around her head 
now. She had never cut them, nor 
had a permanent, and she knew that in 
any gathering she stood out as the 
woman with the beautiful hair. 

“So my mother was right, you see,”’ 
she said. 

Diana had stopped crying long be- 
fore; was relaxed now against I[|sa’s 
shoulder, and her head was moving 
gently in time to the rocking. ‘‘And 
where’s the costume now?”’ she said. 

“T still have it,”’ Ilsa said. ‘‘I put it 


she 


away to give to my daughter, as my 
mother gave it to me. Only I have no 
daughter, but I keep it still. Tommy 


or Peter—one of them will have a 
daughter, and then she shall have it. 
A thing like that,” Ilsa said, 
made to last a long time.”’ 

‘*The rest of the party,’’ Diana said, 
“did you really have a good time?” 

“*T did,” Ilsa said. ‘‘I really had a 
good time. And I made myself remem- 
ber that they would not have asked 
me if they did not like me, and I didn’t 
mind being different, because I knew 
they liked me even if I was.”’ 

Diana said, “But I don’t have long 
hair.”’ 

Ilsa knew enough 
understand the remark, and to hide 
her smile. ‘Your mother is a great 
actress,’ she said. ‘‘You have been 
often to the theatre, and that’s a lot for 
a little girl to have done. None of the 
others have.’’ She looked appraisingly 
at the small dark face. “You can act 
too,” she said. ‘‘You have the look.”’ 
She put the child down gently and 
stood up. “Come, we will brush your 
hair and go back downstairs. And the 
rest of the afternoon I know what we 
will do—we will have a play, and you 
shall be the queen. And the others will 
be your subjects. Your costume is just 
right for it, like a princess. And | 
know you can act it.”’ 


“was 


of children to 


aa 

he rest of the afternoon was almost 

too easy. The children took the play 
Continued on page 46 
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' 7 room to  shaed in 


Along the network of highways that link 
Canada’s broad landscape safely speed 
mighty transports and buses laden with 
precious cargoes of goods and passengers. In 
less than 35 years, the growth of this great 
industry has opened the gateway of oppor- 
tunity to thousands of Canadians, not only 
in transportation but in many subsidiary 
industries. It is proof that there’s room to 
grow in Canada Unlimited. 


*A council of service, welfare, church, labour 
to acquaint new Canadians with the opportunities off 


fraterr 


—an\ % 
“Just how much room is told in 
“CANADA UNLIMITED ’’, an illus- 
trated 144-page book published 
by the O’Keefe Foundation. 
You may obtain your copy by 
sending 25c in cash (no stamps 
or cheques please) to “‘ Canada 
Unlimited”, Dept. G, O’ Keefe House, 
Toronto, Ontario. (Please print your name 
and address clearly.) All monies received 
will be donated to the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. * 
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Here, Mother, is the trick 
of getting the vegetable 
dish cleaned up with en- 
thusiasm! The rich, satin- 
smooth cheese sauce you 
easily make with Velveeta 
adds such glamor, such 
goodness—and fine nutri- 
ents from milk, too! 

Just melt 1% lb. of Vel- 
veeta in the top of the 
double boiler. Gradually 
stir in 4 cup of milk. Pour 
that ‘‘golden velvet”’ sauce 
over broccoli—or broiled 
tomatoes, fried egg plant, 
string beans, onions, cauli- 
flower, boiled potatoes and 
so on. 

Keep stocked with 
enough Velveeta to glam- 
orize vegetables often— 
and to spread or slice for 
snacks and sandwiches at 
a moment’s notice. For 
families, the 2-lb. Velveeta 
loaf is the smartest buy. 
Besides being a treat 
Kraft’s famous cheese 
food is mighty nutritious, 
and digestible as milk! 








~~ ARAPT 








Continued from page 44 

far beyond anything she could have 
thought up; once their imaginations 
got to working on it there was no end 
to it. And through it all Diana pre- 
sided, the beautiful queen, the gracious 
monarch, the great actress, not remem- 
bering for a minute that she was just a 
little girl named Diana. 

When: Miss Peters, the governess, 
came to call for Diana the play had 
reached a point that simply could not 
be interrupted. Even Miss Peters 
could see that, and she agreed to wait 
a few minutes. Ilsa brought her a cup 
of coffee, and sat beside her while she 
drank it. 

Usually she was a little afraid of 
Miss Peters. She 
correct, so brisk. Today, seeing Miss 
Peters sitting here in her own home, she 
found she was not afraid of her at all 
And suddenly she saw Miss Peters for 


was so stiff, so 
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what she really was—a woman who 
lived in other people’s homes, who 
brought up other people’s children, 
who had nothing of her own at all. 

Ilsa looked around her own living 
room. The furniture was old, but it was 
comfortable. The boys had patches on 
their pants sometimes but they always 
had enough to eat. Things were better 
for the boys than they had been for 
her, and things were better for her than 
they had been for Mama and for Papa. 
And for the boys’ sons things could be 
even better. With all they had behind 
them there was no limit to how far 
they could go. 

She looked at Diana, happy and 
flushed in the centre of the group, and 
she looked at her own sons, playing 
with Diana without any thought of 
the difference that lay between them. 

No, Papa hadn’t come to Canada 
for nothing. * 





Flickering Lamps of 
Liberty 


Continued from page 14 


spirit shines like one of the candles 
which used to delight his fancy, was 
born in a humble house near the Inner 
Temple. 

Dick Whittington is buried in The 
City, the eternal example of the self- 
made man—he not only became three 
times lord mayor of London but 
acquired great wealth. The imagina- 
tion of Charles Dickens was inflamed 
by wandering in the worst-planned and 
most fascinating square mile in the 
world. 

I was pondering these things recently 
because I had to propose the toast at a 
banquet to the lord mayor, sheriffs and 
aldermen of The City of London. It 
was the first annual dinner of the old 
Aldersgate City Club 1939. 
Actually the lord mayor was ill, but his 
place was taken by Sir George Wilkin- 
son who was lord mayor from Novem- 
ber, 1939, to November, 1940, during 
which he saw nearly half The City 
destroyed by incendiary bombs. 

In his speech Sir George recalled 
how in 1940 the Toronto Telegram had 
informed him that its readers had 
started spontaneously a fund for the 
relief of Britain’s air-raid victims and 
that $20,000 had been collected. But 
that was only the beginning. Something 
like $3 millions was eventually raised 
by the Telegram readers. It would 
have warmed your hearts if you could 
have heard the applause of the diners. 
To an exile like myself it is always 
good to hear praise of one’s kinsfolk. 

Let me assure you that I was not 
wholly unsuited to the task of propos- 
ing the toast to the corporation for, in 
fact, I am a city liveryman. The 
ancient guilds, formed hundreds of 
years ago to protect the standards 
and the standing of skilled craftsmen 
they were the forerunners of trade 
unionism-—are perpetuated today by 
city companies that preserve many of 
the old traditions. Thus I am a livery 
man of the Honorable Company of 
Stationers, and was once informed 
although I have never verified it) that 
as a stationer I am privileged to wear 
a bayonet and cannot be arrested for 
drunkenness within the precincts of 
The City. 

In the jargon of today what does all 
this add up to? What are traditions 
but crumbling monuments that clutter 
up the roadway in a streamlined age? 
Why this nonsense about the lord 
mayor riding in a golden pantomime 
coach or challenging the King at 
Temple Gate? In a world of creeping 
common sense what can these postur 


since 


ings mean and what are they worth? 

For an answer turn back just a 
moment to the reign of Charles I. Five 
members of the House of Commons had 
spoken and voted against the King’s 
demands which would have ended the 
authority and dignity of Parliament. 
When the King heard of it he rode to 
Westminster with a squad of troops 
to arrest the men who dared to defy 
their sovereign, but the birds had 
flown. They had been taken on a barge 
down the river and delivered to the 
freemen of The City, who promised 
to hide and protect them. 

Filled with wrath the King entered 
the debating chamber of the Commons 
and demanded from Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall the names of the five mem- 
bers. With the respect due to the King 
Mr. Speaker knelt on one knee before 
him and then uttered these immorial 
words: “Sire, I have no eyes to see acd 
no tongue to speak save as I am di- 
rected by this House whose servant I 


am. 


“Liberty—and Death”’ 

‘Today in the corridor that leads from 
the public lobby to the members’ lobby 
there hangs a painting depicting that 
scene where men chose liberty and even 
death rather than submit to tyranny. 

Again and again the guilds defied 
authority. Thus did The City become 
a kingdom within a kingdom, having its 
own representatives in Parliament 
specially privileged at each opening 
ceremony to sit upon the government 
front bench whatever government was 
in power. But after the next general 
election in 1950, unless the Conserva 
tives win, there will be no more speci 
City M.P.’s. The Socialists see no need 
to perpetuate empty symbols. 

As a Canadian | come from a countiy 
where freedom is as natural and un- 
questioned as the air which one 
breathes, a country which because of 
its youth looks forward and is not 
deeply interested in the past. Yet it 
took 3,000 years for man to find free- 
dom, 3,000 years of thought, of sacri- 
fice, of struggle, of prayer and of 
martyrdom. 

In ancient Greece they debated 
democracy and held that it was the 
highest achievement open to man—but 
they also saw that democracy, because 
of its character, might well prove its 
own worst enemy. Aristotle declared 
ihe foundation of a democratic state 
was liberty, which meant that the 
people would govern and also consent 
to be governed. He argued that the 


poor ought to have more power than 
the rich since there were more of .nem 
a prognostication of universal fran- 
and that it should be the right 
of every man to live as he liked. “‘since 
he is a slave who must live as he likes 


chise 
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not.” (I suspect that the authors of 
the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence had studied Aristotle 

Pericles took at once a more fervent 
cynical attitude. He 
said that the art of governing a democ 
racy was to persuade the to do 
what the government wanted them to 
do, while 


but also more 
people 
allowing them to believe 
that they did it of their own init 
Yet even that utterance, which sounds 
like something from Shaw or Wilde, 
acknowledges one thing: the people 
must be made to feel that they are free; 
without that, democracy was nothing. 

Yet look at the map of the world 
today. If Sir Edward Grey could say 
in that fateful August of 1914, ‘““The 
lamps are going out all over Europe,”’ 
what words would he use if he were 
alive now? In Central and Eastern 
Europe the lamps have not only gone 
out but have 


lative 


been thrown away be- 
cause the despots believe they will 
never be wanted again. Tyranny is on 
the throne, a tyranny more black- 
hearted and subtle than even Caligula 
»r Nero inflicted upon the Romans, for 
the modern tyrant has learned how to 
destroy the souls as well as the bodies 
of men. 


The most disturbing consequence of 


all this—and it is gravely disturbing 

is that people deprived of liberty can 
lose their longing for it. Like many 
of the slaves in the American South 
who were terrified of freedom the people 
of today look to centralized authority 
to solve their problems, blueprint their 
and take away the very element 
of personal decision. Undoubtedly the 
and chaos of two World Wars 


lives, 


carnage 


have done much to bend the spirit of 


man, but at what point will it break? 
Bread and Circuses 
troubled 


world a government must take greater 
powers over the lives of the people than 


I know that in this modern, 


your savings if you have enough of 
them, and will tax your amusements 
and your indulgences. Further, we will 
exercise the right to direct you into 
forms of work regarded as essential to 
the needs of the nation. Where’er you 
walk the spectre of the State walks 
with you, and after a time you will 
feel strange and timid if you do not 
feel its bony fingers on your shoulder 

Like many other serving men I 
experienced that feeling when we 
heard the whistles blow and the bells 
chime at 11 o’clock on the morning 
of the 1lith day of the 11th month in 
1918. The war was over—but now we 
would have to face the perils and un 
certainties of civilian life. 

For four years I had 
watered, bedded, disciplined and paid 
by the Army. There were no worries 
except those presented by the enemy, 
and there was always a higher author- 
ity to give orders which he, in turn, got 
from a still higher authority. 

But what about peace? To be hired 
and perhaps fired, to know the haunt- 
ing shame of discouragement, to marry 
and have a family—and then to lose 
one’s job! Many of us in the war vears 
had lost faith and almost lost interest 
in human liberty. Our lives had been 
ordered for us and any other life 
seemed puzzling and discouraging. 

That is what is happening in the 
world today. As Walter Lippman once 
wrote: “People ask for manacles to 
hide the trembling of their hands.” 

We saw when the Nazis came to 
power the beating up of the elected 
members of the Reichstag and the 
bloody persecution of the Jews—in 
other words the sentencing to death of 
what was left of liberty in Germany 
and no man raised a hand. Where was 
Germany’s Cromwell, where was her 
Mr. Speaker Lenthall, where were her 


+ 


guilds to give sanctuary to the op- 


been fed, 


pressed? 
It took centuries piled on centuries 








ingbrelly 
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GARDEN HOSE 


to give liberty to mankind, yet in less 
than two generations it has been 
destroyed in nearly half the world. And 
even among the nations where it has 
crush and destroy the other? not been destroyed men and women 
“Give the people bread and circuses,” are asking whether there are not better 
said the Emperor Augustus, and when things than liberty and if it does not 
his reign was over Rome had de- demand more of men than they should 
scended into flabbiness. “Give the be asked to give. 
children milk,”’ says modern Socialism, Like Mephisto tempting Faust, the 
“give them meals, give the people free creed of totalitarianism asks for your 
medical treatment and dental treat soul in exchange for a “‘cradle-to-the 
ment, give them wigs and water botvs grave” policy in which you pay not 
give them pensions, give them a decent only the premiums but the amount 
burial at. a reasonable price. However, assured, 
since all these things cost money, we, What price freedom? 
the Government, will take toll from sluggish; 


ever before, but can the aggrandize- 
ment of the bureaucratic state and the 
development of a treedom-loving de- 
mocracy grow side by side, or will one 









yo bet I’m sitting pretty garden- 
ing is easier now! Our colorful O.S.P. 
Vinylite garden hose works like a charm. 
It's so light . . . so really kinkproof 
it's easy on hands and manicures. It’s 
leakproof . . . so neat and clean you 
can “dress up” for gardening. Bill says 
it's made for a lifetime of service under 
ALL conditions if it's good enough 
for GENERAL MOTORS, it’s a better hose 
for us. 


The market is 
there are many sellers but 

































your wages, your investments, even few buyers. * 
LIGHT CLEAN 
ase EASY TO HANDLE 
You can get O.S.P. Viny- 
lite Garden Hose at your 
4. 4 4 department or hardware 
"Wits i Cs s—*% S&H bs i store, made in three out- 
~~ Se \ a Fa standing colors . . . Red 
= “LY — .. Green... Blue...or 
| wes { Sue? fh write O.S.P. for FREE 
pepe | “137 aFO folder and the name of 
a er . mo ep Pee your nearest dealer. 
Ponte Ora | 
" ¢j <|¢ [L re = 
lt; L\ \fing mt > hI A Product of 
[wene(wercome C5 riasrice | O. S. P. — the 
_ lA am?) leader in plas- 
: Jad tics for indus- 
s try and home, 
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ASK YOURSELF this question: “How would my wife manage , | 
if | were no longer here to provide an income?” S| 
If the answer is an uncertain one, ask yourself another: 3 
“What can | do about it?” 


Your best plan is to consult our local representative. 
Explain your circumstances and wishes to him. He will 
then outline a programme within your means that will pro- 
vide a new source of income for her should you die, or for 
both of you in your years of retirement. 


Protection at Low Cost 
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Dumb — 


Ride By Thumb! 


CARTOON BY MEL CRAWFORD 


By RAY GARDNER 


N° since Watt put wheels on his 
i teakettle and hitched it to a long 
line of Pullmans and a club car 

has there been a revolution in trans 
portation such as the one this article is 
certain to inspire. I am going to reveal 
how you can travel the land without 
buying train, bus or plane tickets, or 
even owning your own Car You can do 
it by using a well-manicured thumb 
as your Pogo stick 

I am a master of the technique for 
my wife and [ last summer completed a 
trip by thumb from Edmonton to 
Toronto (2,300 miles) on a total expen- 
diture of $63.35 for meals and accom 
modation (cheapest rail fare for two: 
$144.70, meals extra 

Our costs included an unbudgeted, 
emergency expenditure of 45 cents for a 
bottle of liniment. My wife dislocated 
a digit in a vain effort to test the brakes 
on a cream-colored Cadiilac convertible 
as it whizzed by us at 75 miles per hour 
on a lonely stretch of road between Port 
Arthur and the northern Ontario town 
of Hearst. Such financial drains can 
easily be avoided unless you have a 
wife with a craving for Cadillacs or a 
Packards. Keep her 
passions in the medium- and low-price 
fields 

We made the trip in nine days, 
which, I'll admit, is slower than you 
could make in bus, plane or train. But, 
then, we saw the country in minute 
detail, and always by daylight At 
times we took some of the minute 
details of the country along with us 
After a day bumping over the dry dirt 
roads of Saskatchewan I had so much 
dust in my hair, where the dandruff 
once used to play, that when we 


passion for 


reached 
Marquis wheat had ripened on both 
sides of my parting. Instead of going 
to a barter I looked up the local 
Massey-Harris agent and had my hair 
threshed. 

“‘Nice head of wheat you got there,”’ 


Winnipeg a fine crop of 


‘‘About 40 bushels to the 
acre, I’d say. And with today’s prices 
that ain’t hay. Comb it dry?” 

Now you, too, can enjoy the thrill 
of the open road and, at the same time, 
make your contribution toward the 
ruination of transportation empires. 
Listen closely to how it’s done. Pull up 
a chair. Pull up your socks, too. 

First, it is essential that you dress 
the part not of a hobo hitchhiker, but 
of a well-tailored thumbing tourist 
Dress as though you are roughing it 
and you're a cinch to catch double 
pneumonia from being exposed to the 
wind of passing cars. Fourteen of the 


he said 


19 persons who gave us lifts told us 
they picked us up because we didn’t 
look like graduates of Kingston who 
might clunk them over the crumpet 
with a sandbag 

Take your wife along by all means 
Two can travel as cheaply and more 
swiftly than one. Her presence helps 
reassure the motorist that he is not 
going to end up in a newspaper headline 
that says: “THUMB A LIFT, BURLY 
GUN-TOTING BANDITS LEAVE 
MOTORIST BOUND AND 
GAGGED ON LONELY HIGHWAY 
IN UNDERWEAR.” Sixteen of our 
19 benefactors said they never pick 
up two men together and seldom one 
alone. The consensus was that with a 
lady present a man is less likely to 
end up in his underwear. 


Streetcar to the Limits 


One more sartorial tip: buy your 
wife a new dress, a bright new dress 
Let the gypsy in her have free reign. 
She must have a dress that can be 
heard, a rainbowlike raiment that 
will stand out like a soft-shoulder sign 
and can be seen at 50 yards in a 
Saskatchewan dust storm. And let 
her spend the change on a supply of 
Pink Lightning nail polish. Got that’ 
Pink Lightning. Our first three days 
out my wife wore Fatal Apple polish on 
her right, or working, thumb. We 
averaged less than 250 miles a day. A 


Take your wife and let the jalopies go by. 
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whim, nothing caused her to 


Pink Lightning 
100 miles in one lift, 


more, 
day to 
and we whisked 


change next 


from Regina to Winnipeg. That Pink 
Lightning’s got more pickup’ than 
Ethy! and you know what kind of a 


girl she is 
Okay, you are 
dashed and 


now dashingly haber 
ill you need is a very small 
bag, just large enough to carry 
of BVD’s (if you can get by 
BV’s all to the good 


handkerchief or two and, if you happen 


i change 
with just 
a clean shirt, a 


to be a writer, as | am, some writing 
paper and a pen. By the way, it was 
while waiting for a lift at Walsh, a 
gas pump near the Saskatchewan- 
Alberta border, that I wrote the 


concluding chapter of my novel, “‘War 
and thus had it for 
my publisher when I reached ‘Toronto. 


and Peace,”’ ready 


The English edition you may have 
seen published under the pseudonym, 
“Leo Tolstoy.” It has been only a 


mild success, partly, | suppose, because 
] composed the original in Russian, a 
language | neither read nor write. 
Kiss vour dog good by, leave a note 
milkmen like to get 


, set a booby trap for your land 


for the milkman 
notes 
lady and you ready for the open 
Pick up your bag (the small one; 
vour wife is old enough to walk 
herself) and take a streetcar 
to the city limits where the highway 
begins. If you are to hike without a 


hitch in your conscience and be a credit 


are 
road. 
by 


or bus 


to your new profession these excursions 
from city to city limits must 
the only paid rides you will allow your- 


centre be 
self. 

Oh. be bleak moments 
when Model T will loom 
over the horizon and you'll be tempted 
to flag down a Greyhound. But. 
remember, only a man who would cheat 
at solitaire and then lie to 
about it would stoop to that 
shouldn't happen to 

So there you are 


there may 


not even a 


Why, it 
a Greyhound 

on the road, thumb 
Is it outstretched sheep- 
As the first 
cars whip by it is important that you 


outstretched. 
ishly or confidently? few 
arrive at the correct social and philo 
sophi al approach to your mission, your 
role in it, and the role of the country’s 
motorists. The moment you assume 
the correct attitude thumb will 
cast off its sickening sheepishness and 
assert itself with new confidence. 


your 


Snubbed by a Caddy 


For, young man, remember you are 
no highway hobo groveling at the 
white-walled tires of a Buick for alms. 
Remember, the country you a 
ride I intend making the reasons the 
subject of a profitable coast-to-coast 
lecture tour, so don’t expect me to go 


owes 


into it now and kill a good thing for 
myself 
It is a mistake for you to feel you 


are Imposing on a motorist who gives 
you a lift. This will get you nothing 
but an inferiority complex and saddle 
the nation with a generation of patron- 
izing drivers. Don’t do it. 

That is the general rule of thumb 
you are not glossing over that pun, I 
hope) to apply to motorists who do 
give you a lift. You need another for 
those who pass you by in their empty 
and spacious cars. Only 
weakling will seek to excuse the motor- 
ist by saying, “Oh, well, it is Ais car. I 


a spineless 


suppose he is entitled to privacy if he 
wishes.” That approach will get you 
nowhere, least of all across the country. 
Hurl oaths at him! If you on a 
gravel road, hurl stones at him If 
not, curse the very pavement his tires 
hum on. 

The tourist-by-thumb not iet 
snubs crush him provided he discrimin- 
ates. One simply must discriminate. 

Let it be a cardinal rule that you do 


are 


need 


himself 


not accept a ride in a truck ora car that 
does not have that new look. A jaded 
jalopy will get you nowhere, either in a 
hurry or in 


comfort To paraphrase 


Petain: They must pass 


We showed our disdain for these 
hoary horseless buggies simply by 
refusing to thumb them and, indeed, by 
turning our back on them In time 
we would always be picked up by 
something sleek and well upholstered 
and in no time we'd overtake the 
venerable vehicle we had shunned. My 
wife was inclined at moments like this 


to thrust her head out the window, 
stick out her tongue and jeer at the 
driver of the old wreck: ‘“‘Ah, get a 


horse,”’ or “‘Hey, d’ya know your back 
wheel’s goin’ aroun’ frontward?’’ or 
something equally as comical This 
would put the driver of the old car in 
his and immediately establish 
our social position with our host. 


place 


Penniless? Of Course Not! 


It is important, of that as 
soon as possible on entering a car you 
must your equality 
with or superiority the driver 
while, at the same time, trying to make 
him feel he belongs. More often than 
not his curiosity will provide you with 
the opportun’ vy to do this. 


course, 


establish social 


over 


He is sure 


to ask why you are hitching and he 
may, in the way he _ phrases the 
question, suggest you are pennilé 


You are gracious enough to ignore thi 
affront and proceed to put him in his 
place by replying you are doing it by 
preference, as a bit of a lark, if you like. 
Indeed, you have traveled the country 
from one end to the other many, 


many 
times by CPR, CNR, TCA, CPA, 
NSF, CCL, AFL, CIO and once, to 


publicize your novel about the Sahara, 


by camel train. Traveled, traveled, 
traveled in luxury until vou are sick 
and tired of it. You want to rough it. 
One feels at times one wants to see 
the country 

Nine times out of 10 your driver 
will still offer to stake you to a meal 
at the end of your journey together, 
and also nine times out of 10 your 
driver will be a_ traveling salesman 
Ours were They pick you up for 
company and conversation, which, on 
the Prairies, evolves into a sparkling 


repartee concerning always the condi 
1 will try to set down 
a few samples of dialogue which the 
might by heart. The 
keen student, however, will go on and 
the university 
year course in agriculture. 


tion of the crops. 


student learn 


register at for a three 


You: Looks like a fine crop of wheat 


First driver: Oh, that’s just 


grass 

hay. ‘They feed it to the live- 
stock. 

You: Ugh, I bet it tickles their 
throats. 


(A few hours later, in another car 

You: Looks like 
as how it’s been such a dry vear. 

Second Driver: Matter of fact. it’s 
been the wettest year since °'23 
But that’s still a 
Grasshoppers. 


a fine crop, seeing 


poor crop. 

You: Those darn old grasshoppers 
Sure play hob with the 
wet year and all. 

Another hour later, in still another 


crop, 


car 
You: My that’s a fine crop, thanks 
to the wettest year in umpteen 


years And in spite of the 
hoppers, too. 
Third Driver: Well, yes and _ no. 


You see, this is mighty strange 
country for 20 miles along here 
from where I picked you up to 
the town up ahead. Rained 
like it'd never stop everywhere 
but hardly a drop 
Driest year since ’14. Hoppers 
just chewin’ up the crop every- 


else, “estes 
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“CROWN”. That 
famous Ronson for 
desk and table, in 
heavy, gleaming sil- 
ver olate—$14.00 

















j 
“MASTERCASE" Convenient 


all-in-one combination of ¢ 
smort cigorette case and 
lighter, chromium-plated, 
engine-turned— $15.00 


“STANDARD" —For 
pocket or hondbag, In 
chromium piocte, engine- 
turned — $6.85" 


ONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 





Makes /ght of your 
gift problems! 





For Every Pocket or Handbag. Such a practical gift! Through the years, 
she'll use her Ronson oftener than she does her lipstick . . . Ae'// ‘light 
up” many more times than he looks at his watch. 


For Every Table and Desk. Every hostess loves the graceful, silver-plated 
and 


one fueling lasts for months. No worry about burns on fine furnishings, 


Ronson ‘‘Crown”! It offers instant hospitality to her guests 


thanks to Ronson’s safety-action. 


See all the handsome Ronsons at your favorite dealer. Make sure it’s 
really a Ronson 


not just an imitation. 


FUN ... EXCITEMENT ... Tune in on Ronson’s “20 Questions,” Saturday 
nights (Monday nights, Vancouver), CBC Dominion Network. 


IT's \ ee 
eres? Ss “ir oT \ « 
. Y \ 
> DB 


REtease, \7 


Safely out the instant you lift your finger! 





“BANKER"—Distinctive 


“STANDARD” — Trim 
model for pocket or 
purse. In chromium finish 
with enamel—$8.85*. 


pocket lighter, in chro- 
mium finish, engine- 


turned— $8.85". 


“WHIRLWIND"— With discppear- 
ing windshield. in chromium finish, 
engine-turned—$10.35*. 


*Including handy Ronson “Plastikit” containing five extra Ronson Redskin “fiints,” 
extra wick with inserter and cleaning brush, 


RONSON ART METAL WORKS (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO, ONT, 











“YOUR SCREENS CAN REALLY 


TAKE IT... WISH | HAD BRONZE!” 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. There’s just no telling how long 
bronze screens will last. Their life-span is subject only to 
accidental breakage, and bronze wire is toughand strong. As 


LONGER SERVICE 
LOWER UPKEEP 


Copper tubes for 
lumbing and 

beating lines 

@ An Everdur* hot 

water storage 

tank 


eCopper eaves- 
treughs ond 
downspouts 


” valleys 
ond Heshinge 

@ Solid Brass hard- 
ware 

@Bronze insect 


screens 
*Trade Mork Reg'd. 


Coppgr and Brass 


for the flies, mosquitoes and other insects, 
who are trying to invade your home, they are 
searching for rust holes to let them in... 
but bronze wire screening can mever rust. 

The cost of new screens is largely the 
labor of putting them together. So, you 
see ...if you need new ones, the extra 
pennies you pay for bronze screening make 
a sound, long-term investment. 

Worth remembering, too, is the name 
Anaconda, your assurance of highest 
quality in copper, brass and bronze. Write 
for free booklet, “Your Enduring Home”. 

Anaconda American Brass Limited does 
not weave insect wire screening, but supplics 
Anaconda Bronze W ire to leading manufacturers. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office: 


939 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 


Since 1922 Headquarters in Canada for Copper and Brass 


>» FOR LONGER SERVICE...LOWER UPKEEP 





where else like they never ate 
since Bernard Shaw was a boy 
But not here. Never a sight of a 
hopper all summer That fine 
crop, my boy, is the result of 
strip farming 

Several more hours and one car 

later. 

You: Strip farming is sure the thing, 
isn’t it? Look at that crop. 
Strip farming did it. 

Fourth Driver: What in blazes might 
strip farming be? 

You: (Luckily you are prepared for 
this. You produce a copy of the 
government’s Handy - Dandy, 
Every Farmer’s Manual, and 
read him the three chapters 
devoted to strip farming. 

Fourth Driver: Well, I’ll be darned. 
What are they going to think of 
next? 

More hours, another car later.) 

You: Some crop, eh? 

Fifth Driver: Yes, siree, some crop. 

You: Yep, some crop. Broth-errr! 
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There, I’ve told you all I know. The 
whole of Canada is your oyster and 
every four-door sedan is your pearl. 
Rut vou must plan for the summer. In 
the long winter months only the dog 
trains brave the white wilderness 
between Fort Winnipeg and _ Fort 
Edmonton and, they say, the trail is 
seattered with the bleached bones of 
more than one hitchhiker who tried to 
hitch with a Husky. 

In a lonely spot, 10 miles from 
Edmonton, the natives will show you 
one such skeleton, perfect and complete 
to the last vertebra but for one missing 
thumb. Legend has it that these are the 
remains of a tardy traveler, caught in 
the first fall of snow, who in despera- 
tion tried to thumb down a dog train. 
And, the legend says, just as he thrust 
out his thumb the sled driver shouted, 
**Mush!”’ The lead dog, an aged 


canine whom the vears had robbed of 


his hearing, thought he said ‘‘Mash.”’ 
The traveler fell to the ground, thumb- 
less, and was left to perish. ¥* 





‘IR Matthew Baillie Begbie, 
J first chief justice in the early 
days of British Columbia, held 
court indoors and out. He was 
always more interested in seeing 
justice done than listening to 
fine-spun legal argument. | 

An American on trial for 
murder in Begbie’s court was 
unquestionably guilty. Before 
passing sentence’ the _ black- 
bearded judge gave the man a 
chance to talk. 

For the next few minutes the 
court heard nothing but insolent 
abuse, assertions of innocence 
and the defendant’s indignant 
announcement that he would 
carry his appeal to the very foot 
of the throne. 

Begbie soothingly agreed to 
transmit the man’s appeal to the 
colonial secretary. Then he 
added dryly: 

“It will take six months or 
more for the colonial secretary 
to deal with the matter and 
months more before we learn his 
decision. But you will not be 
interested in what he decices, for 
you are to be hanged Monday 
morning.” 





NECDOTE 


CANADIA 





The West’s Jesting Judge 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
colorful past, Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source material and 
mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., 


Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 


Dealing with a drunk, Begbie 
said, “‘I’m feeling lenient, so I 
will just fine you $5.” 

The prisoner, an overbearing 
type, grinned. “That’s fine, 
jedge,”’ he said. “‘I’ve got it right 
here in my pants pocket.” 

“And a month in jail,’’ added 
Begbie coldly. ‘‘See if you’ve 
got that in your pants pocket.” 

Once at Kamloops two broth- 
ers quarreled over the division of 
their father’s farm. Begbie soon 
settled that. 

With a map in front of him he 
instructed them: “John, you 
divide the farm into two parts, as 
even as you can, remember. 
James, you take your choice of 
the parts.” 

One rainy night Begbie went 
into a miner’s cabin to borrow a 
coat. The miner was an Ameri- 
can deserter and he brought out a 
Confederate greatcoat. 

“Here ’tis, stranger,”” he said. 
“But be careful! That old fool 
Begbie is at Richfield and if he 
catches you wearing this coat 
you'll get six months!’’— Eric R. 
Adams. 
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| ENGINEERED IN WOOD... 


Cagstveting AO 


The Life and Loves 


Of @ | Queen Bee | oo IN THREE DISTINGUISHED FINISHES 


LOYALIST ACORN * LOYALIST MaPce* imPERIAL BIRCH * 


When Agnes was told about the birds and the 
people she knew she was in for a rough reign 


By PIERRE BERTON 


CARTOONS BY GRASSICK 


In a world made up largely of 
sexless workers and lazy males 
she was one of the favored few—a 
queen. Agnes was a bumblebee with 
a mission. } 
When Agnes was a little larva, her 
mother—also a queen—tried to take 
her aside and tell her all about the 
birds and the people. She explained 
that Agnes’ mission was to produce 
more bumblebees. Statistics show that 
she only had a 75-to-1 chance of accom- 
plishing this. But Agnes, bless her, 
came through humming while her 74 
buzzin’ cousins fell by the wayside. 
This is the story of how Aenes did it 


> 


oof Ll SA ‘ GNES was no ordinary bumblebee. 
Tor Rs \* L\ ; 
ool * 


Soon after her wedding with an 
unidentified drone, Agnes got that 
tired, logy feeling and dropped off to 
sleep for the winter. She made her bed 
in a mossy spot under a log, and, 


Liming 


LOOK FOR THIS BRAND OW EVERY PIECE 





because her body was dry, she didn’t #TR ADE MARKS REGISTERED ALSO MAKERS OF IMPERIAL MODERN * 
have to worry about frost. : 





Come spring, Agnes began to get a 
gnawing feeling in her stomach, so she 
stretched herself lazily and flew off to a 
local plum blossom for an aperitif. She 
tumbled back into her bed again for 
40 winks, but a stili, small voice inside 
her kept murmuring, ‘“‘Agnes, remem- . 
ber ste mission in life.” and before For outstanding 
long she was up and around looking for performance in small 
a nesting place space... it’s the new 1949 


| | | y 
Red Is So Becoming Cally 
Now there are a good many different by A N G t TT E as 
kinds of bumblebees, all with compli 


cated Latin names, but the bees them The 


selves, who don’t know any Latin, have 
divided themselves into two unscien 



















new Canadian Beauty 
Rangettes are available in three 
models including the convenient 
tific groups: those who nest above the table type. Advanced features 


My Goopness / Ss >) ground (sometimes called carder include “automatic control’ — 










WHAT A POT fy) SS bees ‘ene those who nest under the one-piece porcelain top—largs 
['M GETTING ! a ? way ; dial - oven and utility drawer. Exterior 
Agnes was strictly a Member of the 


is beautiful white baked enamel, 
with toe recess in the black 
enamel base. See it at your 
Electrical, Hardware, Furniture 
or Department store. 


underground. She was darned if she 
was going to dig a hole for herself, so | 
she found an old mousehole, where the 
rent was low and they didn’t mind a | , 
lot of kids, and in she moved. It was % Modern One-Piece Porcelain Tops 
about three feet long and tne mouse’s 

old nest was down one of the branching 
passages. Agnes dragged the softest 


M- * Lifetime Fiberglas Insulation 
, 4 
(aneheal * Broiler that broils (1500 Watts) 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


4% No Special Wiring—just plug in 


NEVER You MIND 





RENFREW ELECTRIC AND REFRIGERATOR CO. LIMITED—RENFREW, 


i A Cond ‘ ts 








6 or -< == 
Ke | Canadian Beauty Canadian Beauty ——- Seenty “7 
NG TOASTERS IRONS OOF TRATES 
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ré you in the Know? 








What about a gift for your weekend hostess? 


Bring tt with you 


Send it later 


Either is correct 


When guesting, remember your friend's 
You can 
Keither’s correct. 


mother with some wee giftie. 
bring it, or send it later 
But you needn't flourish the present the 
moment your foot is in the hall! What’s 
more, you needn t postpone your visit— 





To style-wise gals, does ‘‘Empire“ 
suggest 
World's tallest building 
Great Britain 


Good camouflage 


Plan to go places? Or a stay-at-home 


vacation? kither way, you can find new 
glamour—by giving careful thought to 
your wardrobe. If you've figure faults, 
select styles that conceal the mh. kor 
instance—the high-waisted “Empire” 


line does wonders for a flat-chested 
femme, And don’t forget, on certain 
days, there’s no fe//lale line with Kotex. 
For that, thank the flat pressed ends of 
Kotex. They prevent revealing outlines 
do wonders for your contidence! 





"Very Personally Yours’, new Free b 
your name and address to ¢ anadian ( 


rteer 


just because “that” day is nigh. For new 
Kotex keeps you comfortable. Gives yor 
softness that holds ils shape . . . (this 
papkin’s made to stay soft while you 
wear it!) 





How to choose the right 
perfume? 


[| By trial and error 
By its glamorous name 
Buy Mom's brand 


Sultry scents aren't suitable for teens 
at any time-—-much less in) summer 
Keep cool and sweet with a delicate 
cologne; or some fresh, light-hearted 
perfume suited to your type. How to 
tell? By trial and error. ‘Try a few 
different fragrances in small sizes, to 
find the kind for you. You know, when 
smart gals choose sanitary protection 
they try the 3 absorbencies of Kotex 
Regular, Junior, Super. Do likewise! 
Discover which one’s right for your 
needs, 


More women choose 
KOTEX* than all other 


sanitary napkins 


rs. Gives do’s and don'ts for difficultdays... Send 


on ( Ltd., Dept. 04, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


KOTEX IN 3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR. JUNIOR, SUPER 








material out of this and, with some old 
bits of grass she had chewed up, rolled 
it into a ball five inches deep, burying 
herself in the ball in an inch-wide 
cavity. The heat of her body soon dried 
out the nest 

Meanwhile, Agnes had been out 
looking for her honey not the old 
drone—he_ died ifter the 
wedding—but the real McCoy). This 
is where Agnes took her place in the 


shortly 


Great Scheme of Things, though we 
don’t intend to get al] maudlin about tt 
here. The fact remains, however, that 
without Agnes and her ilk, there'd 
hardly be a shred of red clover in the 
country. Red clover is important be 
cause the bacteria at its roots can 
gather nitrogen from. the air and 
enrich the soil immeasurably. ‘Bumble 
bees are important to red clover be 
cause they are the only bees that can 
reach its pollen with their tongues and 
thus fertilize nearby blossoms 

Agnes had a tongue to be proud of 
It hung below her head like a living 
watch spring, curled up in a sheath of 
black mandibles, and when extended it 
was longer than the whole of her 
body. Without this tongue neither the 
red clover, nor the honeysuckle, nor the 
heartease. nor many orchids would 
ever give seed. 

Agnes, of course, was oblivious to all 
this. She didn’t g 
red clover ever got fertilized or not. 
She merely settled on the clover be 


ve a hang whether 


cause red was her favorite color — she 
looked becoming on it, and you know 
how women are about these things 
Blue is a bumblebee’s /east favorite 
color for some reason 

Agnes put the honey in a waxen 
honeypot which she madé herself near 
the entrance to the nest. The wax 
oozed out between the segments of her 
abdomen and she scraped it off with 
her legs. It took her three days to make 
the honeypot, which was three quarters 
of an inch high and three quarters of an 
inch in diameter 

The housing shortage being what it 
is, Agnes wasn’t too happy about leav 
ing the nest on her first journeys. 
Besides, she was afraid she couldn't 
find her way back without a Boy Scout 
compass. The first few times out she 
crawled in a spiral around the entrance 


way, examining each root and blade of 


grass. Then she rose in ever-widening 
circles, observing all the landmarks so 
that she’d know her own front door 
again the next time she saw it 

Agnes swallowed the honey, planning 
to regurgitate back at the nest, but 
the pollen she carried about in a more 
complicated manner. We might as well 
face it, chaps: like all bumblebees, 
Agnes had hollow legs. Matter of fact, 
some of Agnes’ friends, sitting about of 
in evening and watching her down 
great buckets of pollen, used to remark 
to each other: ““That Agnes! She must 
have hollow legs!’” How right they 
were 

The bright students in the front row 
will probably be interested to know 
that the last two main sections of an 
insect’s leg are called the tibia and the 
The tibia of Agnes’ hind legs 
were hollow and the tarsus contained a 
little brush, just as effective as any 
thing Mr. Fuller ever took from door 


to door, which she used to get pollen 


tarsus. 


off the flowers and also to wipe her coat 
and mouth with Agnes’ knees were 
hollow, too, and they each contained a 
littke comb against which she rubbed 
the brush of the opposite leg The 
pollen thus combed off the brush 
dropped into her hollow knee and 
when she straightened the leg, an arm 
hidden inside the tarsus pushed it 
inside the tibia where she carried it 
home. What won’t they think of next! 

3y this time Agnes could be ob- 
served knitting little things and ex- 
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pressing strange longings for chow 
mein Agnes was 1n an interesting 
condition and she didn’t have much 
time. With her mandibles she rounded 
off a pellet of pollen and fixed it to the 
floor of the nest cavity. On top of that 
she built a circular wall of wax with 
her jaws. She laid a dozen eggs in this 
container and covered the whole with a 
wax root 

Well, you should have seen Agnes 

' 


gs! They weren’t 


go on about those eg 
much to look at 
white translucent 

eighth of an inch long—but that’s the 
way mothers are. Four days later the 
larvae hatched out and Agn« 
busy as a bee feeding each one individ 
ually with a predigested mixture of 
honey and pollen, and changing diapers 


sausage-shaped, 


things about an 


SS Was 





and suchlike 

On the 11th day the larvae spun 
cocoons for themselves, and from then 
on:Queen Agnes began laying eggs like 
mada new batch every-two-or-three 
days. By the 22nd day the first worker 
bees had hatched, and what with the 
wax cells adhering to clusters of co 
coons and the batches of larvae taking 
ip more and more room she had the 
beginnings of a recognizable comb. 

Agnes had come a long way. Of her 
74 sisters a good 70 had met sticky 
ends. Some had been flooded out, 
others had had their brood eaten by 
mice, others had been killed by birds 
and a good dozen had been run over by 
iutomobiles just like the other pedes 
trians. A few had broken their legs 
and the weight of the wax exuding from 
their bodies, which they now couldn't 
remove, had bowed them down and 
killed them. 

But Agnes still had her health, her 
nest, and her little ones. Despite this, 
Agnes was a mess: it was mid-June and 
she was no longer the gay little bee of 
early May. Her wings were tattered, 
she was so heavy with eggs she could 
scarcely fly and most of the hair was 
rubbed from her body. Agnes had that 
Old Look 


The Villain of the Piece 


But help was on the way in the 
person of the worker bees. Worker 
bees are sort of glorified baby sitters 
At first they just helped around the 
nest. feeding the young larvae, guid- 
ing their weaker sisters out of the 
cocoons, making electric fans out of 
their wings to keep the air moving. As 
each worker tottered to the honeypot 
for the first time Agnes greeted it with 
pathetic joy, patting it on the back 
ind promising bonuses, time and a hali 
for overtime and other incentives 

Pretty soon the workers were strong 
enough to venture out into the fields 
for honey and pollen, and when this 
happened Agnes became a_stay-at- 


home. She was still bee-busy, though, 


building new cells and honeypots 
laying more eggs, feeding some of the 
larvae and brooding over the cocoons. 

By mid-August the colony was at its 
height. ‘The comb was now a solid 
structure six inches wide, knit together 
by wax. ‘There were close to eight 
ounces of honey stored in 20 separate 
pots and, frankly, the kids were begin- 
ning to get pretty fed up with the 
stuff. The overflow honey was stored 
in empty cocoons and there were waxen 
cells, half an incl across, chuck full of 
pollen (“You'll love its tangy good- 
ness,”’ Agnes used to tell the larvae 
There were three egg cells, several 
large bunches of larvae and still larger 
clusters of cocoons. 

The place, as Agnes often remarked, 
was a madhouse—-simply a madhouse. 

Already Agnes had spawned 400 
workers, 50 young queens and 50 of 
those wretched males. The males and 
the queens refused to lift a finger 
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WHAT'S YOUR 


The 
Bloodhounds 
Wouldn’t Talk 


By C. WALTER HODGSON 


N ANY newspaper readers fol 
1 lowing the story of a 
murder trial have declared, “‘I 
wouldn’t hang a dog on that 
evidence.”’ 

Reversing that 
would you hang a man on a dog’s 
evidence? 

This challenge was put to a 
jury in Vancouver, following the 
murder of a merchant in subur 
ban North Vancouver. 

The victim was found in his 
store on the morning of June 22, 
1925. His head was smashed in, 
evidently with a hatchet. He had 
last been seen alive shortly before 
the previous midnight. 

Police called in a constable who 
made a specialty of bloodhounds 
Given a scent of a patch of blood 


situation 





UR VERDICT 2? 





MEL CRAWFORI 


on a carpet which bore the 
imprint of a shoe—thought to be 
the murderer’s—the dogs went 
baying off. The next morning 
Vancouver man was arrested 
and charged with murder. 

The Crown’s case was 
been 


that 
accused had seen at his 
brother’s house at 11 p.m. on the 
night before the murder, had 
walked to the store, and, after 
killing his victim, had fled to the 
Moodyville Wharf, a mile away 
on Burrard Inlet, from which 
point he had escaped by canoe 
to Vancouver. 

Evidence was presented that 
accused’s brother kept a canoe 
at the Moodyville Wharf, and 
the constable with the blood 
hounds testified that his dogs had 
definitely established 
route to and away from the scene 
of the murder. 

The jury found the 
guilty of murder and the judge 
sentenced him to be hanged, but 
his lawyers took the case to the 
British Columbia Court of Ap- 
peal. Would you have freed the 
man—or would you have hanged 
the man on the evidence of a dog? 

Answer below. 


accused’s 


prisoner 








around the house and most of them 
eloped early in the game. 

‘lhe males had a short, lazy, and, in 
some perfect and highly 

satisfactory life, making mad love to 
the quee and feasting dreamily at 
the flowers. Pretty stupid, though, 
couldn’t tell a sow thistle from a daisy 
half the time. A sleepy bunch, too. 
First cold night killed most of them, 
and good riddance, we say. 

But, meanwhile, back at the nest, 
terror, stark terror, is striking right at 
the heart of everything our simple, 
unspoiled bumblebee has been striving 
for! Stay close to your radios, folks, 
here comes the deadly usurper bee, a 
bee with an ugly political stripe and a 
dictator complex. 

Although she looks just like an ordin- 
ary bumblebee there are subtle methods 


respects, a 





a usurper from a bona fide 
First, there’s her Latin 
name (genus Psithurus instead of 
genus Bombus), although this doesn’t 
cut much ice with the bees. But note 
that this gal has no pollen-collecting 
apparatus on her hind legs, note the 
suspiciously smoky color of her wings 

then try and get her to sign an affi- 
davit that she doesn’t advocate the 
overthrow of the constitutionally estab- 
lished government where you 
get. 

The usurper bees like to sleep in late 
and aren’t around and about until mid- 
summer. Then they search about for a 
weak colony of 
particular species to prey on. (There is 
a corresponding species of usurper bee 
for each species of bumblebee. 

Already Agnes’ four remaining sister 


of telling 
bee like Agnes 


and see 


bees of their own 





Answer to “What's 


Three of the five Justices of 
the Court of Appeal held that 
one of the law’s important safe- 
guards was the right of the 
defense to cross-examine all wit- 

The bloodhounds obvi- 
couldn’t be put on the 


nesses. 
ously 


Your Verdict?” 


stand, and actually the ‘“‘dogs’ 
evidence’ was really evidence 
given by their master, and hence 
‘“‘akin to hearsay.”’ The prisoner 
was granted a new trial at which 
the bloodhounds were never men- 
tioned, and was acquitted. 
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Tired 
bathtu 


fine, wee fast cleanser cleans withc 


4 trying for a real shine on your 


> and sink? Then try Bon Ami. This 
grit. Lifts off grease and grime without 
hard scrubbing. Leaves surfaces spotless 
—satin-smooth —free from the dulling 
scratches that trap dirt and make your 
cleaning harder. Furthermore, Bon Ami 


rinses away quickly and completely. 





You cant beat the cleanser thats 


fast | 
easy | 


safe 


Cleans and polishes bathtubs, too! 


can get with no 


£ wot 


t's 
means saf e for 


"hasnt 
scratched yet!" 





otner 


Osi, easy, 


You actually work less when Bon Ami's 
our cleanser. Why? Because Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans! Gives a shine you 


Get 


safe-——and that 


cleanser 


r your hands, too. 


Two Convenient Forms: Bon Ami Powder 


BON AM 


lasting 
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HIS FRIENDLY FACE belongs 


, in your kitchen. Dunbar Electric Wall Clock 


in his smart plastic case, tilted forward for 


easier reading, is a 


helper in any 


home. 


Utterly devoid of temperament and tantrums, 


he just goes quietly about his business of 


telling you the truth year after year. 


Dunbar: white, red, green or ivory finish, $7.95 


WESTCLOX= 


F-STARTING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 








Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 





LOGAN 
A popular electric alarm 
that looks well in bed- 
room or living room. 
Cheerful bell alarm. Ivory 
and gold colour finish, 
$6.95. 


BARRY 
Asmart electric clock with 
decorative dial, pleasing 
bell alarm. Moulded case, 
walnut finish, $6.45; ivory 
finish, $6.75. 


BELFAST 
An electric wall clock in 
sturdy metal with 
baked lacquer finish 
Choie of three popular 
colours—white, red or 
green, $7.25 


case 








have fallen prey to 
Look what happened to Mathilde 
and her brood, for example. Mathilde 
had a weaker nest' than Agnes-——not 
too many workers, for one thing, which 
had weakened Mathilde, herself. Along 
this usurper, when Mathilde 
wasn’t looking. She carefully kept out 
of Mathilde’s way and mingled with 
the workers, shaking hands with a few 
of them, kissing larvae, helping herself 
to a few snorts at the honeypot, and 
generally acting as if she owned the 
Naturally this caused 
deal of dissension in the ranks, espe 
cially as the usurper obviously 
ibout to lay a few eggs of her own. 


queens usurper 


I eeS 


came 


place. a good 


was 


Loyalists to the Wall 


Mathilde began to get pretty jealous 
Who was this intruder and why did 
she dare come in the nest? What was 
the matter with the boys in the union 


that they didn’t toss her out? How 
ibout that usurper inspecting her 
brood every day? Let that gal start 
to build one egg cell and, hey—she was 
building an egg cell! 

And there’s the bell for the first 
round, folks! Mathilde comes out 


from her corner wearing purple trunks 
ind her sting right at the 
usurper’s abdomen. Poor Mathilde 


tosses 


What she doesn’t know is this: all the 
segments on a _usurper’s abdomen 
overlap. You can’t hurt them there, 
even with your Sunday punch. Now 


Mathilde is down. Her abdomen is 


unprotected and the usurper lands a 


vicious sting right between the seg 
ments. She is winner and new cham 
pion. 

Now the usurper showed her true 
colors. A few loyal workers rushed 


the assassination of 


forward to protest 
their mistress and these were immedi 
ately lined up against a wall and shot 
The dictator then passed a slave-labor 
bill and cut out the overtime pay for 
the others. New workers, part of 
Mathilde’s brood, were hatching all the 


time and these were immediately 
pressed into service, for the usurper 
herself laid eggs which hatched out 


queens and males only. 
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Because the colony was weak already 
the usurper only had about 80 workers 


these died one by one of ove: 
blacker. sy 


work he situation grew 
mid-August, Mathilde’s colony was at 
in end 

Now back to Agnes and her brood 


music Will the 


her doorstep, overthrow 


Incidental usurper 
bee now at 
the democratically established regime’ 
Will Agnes sucessfully defend her 
titl Will ‘Tonto arrive in time to save 
the Lone Ranger 
for Agnes, 
well-run 


Fortunately she had a 
healthy, strong, nest. We 
gave the whole thing away in advance 
bv telling you that she alone out of 75 


queen bees would survive. The 
usurper hardly had her foot in the door 
before Agnes’ shock troops hit her 


They couldn’t get her in the abdomen 
but one of them found a vulnerable spot 
in her thorax and that was the end of 
this usurper. 

And that is about all there is to the 
Her work 


ind queens were Ot 


story of Agnes was don 


Most of the males 
the colon. 


gradual 


and 
but 


honeymoons 
peaceful 


on their 
dropped into 
decline 

Quee 
member of her clan of a year ago. Ot 
the 75 to 100 queens she hatched only 


n Agnes was the last remaining 


one would live long enough the follow 


ing year to produce a healthy brood 


If this wasn’t so the bees would 
multiply by leaps and buzzes, and 
before long the bumblebee would 
inherit the earth 

Agnes’ mission was accomplished 


In her last days she sat around with a 
few of the old faithful workers and 
chatted about the good old days when 
honey was cheap and there was.a free 
lunch at every petunia. A few of the 
workers still went out, only to fall 
asleep and die quietly in the cups of 
the autumn flowers 

Soon all the pollen and the honey 
in the colony Bee by bee 
the workers fell asleep, never to wake 
again, until Agnes, mother of them all, 
was the only one left alive. Then she 
her knitting needles, 
closed her big eyes and drifted off to 
the place where the good bees go. * 


was gone. 


too 


dropped 
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‘Remember last week we left Linda locked in the trunk of the car that 
was falling off the cliff? Well, no one has seen or heard of her since, 
so this week we start off with a brand-new program entitled . Ps 
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He Plays for Keeps 


Cont from page 22 


inued pag 


/ 


and the time he played championship 
tennis 


A b ichelor, 


across © 


inada and in Europe. 
Doherty lives in a 15 


room ‘Toronto house, looked after by 
Nora Fraser, an old family servant. 
He has slick jet-black hair and 


tufted Mephistophelian eyebrows over 
a pair of dark brown eyes. 

In is witty 
and rapid, Doherty emphasizes points 
He talks with 
a cigarette bobbling between his lips. 
He limits himself to 30, or perhaps 40, 
or sometimes 50 Sweet Caps a day 
the morning he washes his face, works 
lather, and without 
removing the cigarette from his mouth. 


his conversation, which 


with expressive hands. 


In 


up a shaves, all 


Some people say his clothes are 
‘casual’; others suspect that they 
have been dragged from the prop 


trunks of old plays. A complete en 
may include a pair of sandals, 
dress shirt, Tyrolean hat, and parts of 


Various sults. 


semble 


**Here’s $1—Eat on Me”’ 
Although Doherty could perhaps 
make more money practicing corpora- 
tion law than he ever will in Canadian 
theatre, he is always vague and some- 
times exasperating in his approach to 
personal money matters. His business 


manager sometimes has to work for 
days to get him to the bank to sign 
papers. He often finds himself in 
church (he is a Roman Catholic) with 


the collection plate approaching and 
only three cents in his pocket. 

His carelessness is well remembered 
by members of his company who met 
him in a Montreal restaurant after 
a performance, and before going to a 
party. They had planned to have a 
sandwich, but Doherty would have 
none of that. 


“No, no, no,” he said, waving his 
hand. “Order a real dinner. You 
might not get fed at the party.” 

With the impresario as host, the 


players calied for filets mignon, lobsters 
Newburg and breasts of duckling. 

Halfway through the meal, Doherty 
jumped up: “I’ve just remembered—I 
have to go on ahead and talk to some- 
one.” 

He pulled a bill from his pocket 
tossed it on the table. “Here. This will 
take care of the check.”’ 

A dozen pair of eyes riveted on the 
greenback. It was a one-dollar bill. 

Brian Doherty is the elder son of the 
late Manning Doherty, onetime Minis 
ter of Agriculture for Ontario. His 
brother, D’Arcy M. Doherty, is partner 
in a of the 

I 


‘Toronto Stock 


brokerage and secretary 
Ik xchange. 
great-grandfather, Bernard 
Doherty, came to Canada from Queens 
now Cobh), Ireland, nearly 150 
years To the eternal 
horror, he refused to buy a farm on the 
what is now the junction of 
rich Queen and Yonge 
was too swampy 


Brian’s 


town 
ago. family’s 
site ofl 
Toronto’s 
Streets, because it to 
raise ¢ attle. He settled in Peel County, 
where the original family home, named 
“Clontarf,” after a victory of the 
ancient Irish king, Brian Boru, is still 
standing. 

Manning Doherty took his family to 
Saint N.B., where he had 
appointed president of a dredging firm. 
It was here that Brian, aged eight, had 
of theatre. He danced a 
sailor’s hornpipe in a Red Cross charity 
affair. 

After living in Ottawa for a while, 
the Dohertys returned to the farm in 
Peel County. Brian attended the little 
red schoolhouse at Hanlan. He scored 
victories in debates (“‘Is the 
Cow More Useful Than the Horse?’’); 


John, been 


his first taste 


school 


easily cleaned as your best china dishes. 


swilled He graduated at 20, entered Osgoode 
Hall. Here he played good rugby and 


championship tennis and was president 


Gill’s General 
Store; and sometimes stared in awe at 


sarsaparilla at 


the smokehouse rafters where relatives 


of his had hidden the rebel, William of the Literary and Athletic Society 

Lyon Mackenzie, on his flight from He practiced corporation law in 

Toronto. Toronto until the war, and switched 
Brian’s next educational stop was from tennis to badminton (one partner: 


Upper Canada College. As a champion George Drew), 


marathoner, he won permanent posses Doherty had begun to produce plays 
in 1914, when he wrote a virulent and 
he still brilliant attack 
“Kaiser Bill.”” This was staged in the 
family attic by nine-year-old Doherty 


sion of the cross-country cup by three 


SUCCESSIVE victories considers on 


At 16 he entered the honors course in 
political science at Toronto University, 


played squash and tennis, and helped and hastily recruited playmates. His 
Originate the Hart House debates first serious effort, ‘‘Intimate Rela 
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written while at Osgoode, 


had 


tions,”” was 


and so far has only a_ private 


reading. 
In 193 


famous 


» he wrote a play around the 
English 
Crippen, who became the first criminal 
caught by 
up as he disembarked in the St 
with 


wife murderet Dr 


radio when he was picked 
Law 
mistress, who was dis 
guised asa boy. This was called ‘Head 
lines in the Morning,” Doherty 
feels it might all 
except that another playwright did it 
first 


With 


rence his 


and 


have done right, 


“Father Malachy’s Miracle” 


A Dream of a bathroom | 
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On a modest budget? You can still have a lovely bathroom 


to suit your plans and purse! But do insist on CRANE, 
right down to the last hidden valve—for years of trouble-free 


service. CRANE’S basic beauty allows for any number of 


| decorative schemes and colours. Practical as well as 


pleasing, the durable, glass-like surfaces, rounded corners 


and curved angles of Crane bathroom fixtures are as 


Your architect or plumbing and heating 


CRANE LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


* PLUMBING 
* HEATING 
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* FITTINGS 
* PIPING 











contractor will be giad io advise you on 


any type of CRANE plumbing and heating 


, : ; 
| equipment for your home. Products of the follow 
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General Office: 1170 Beaver Hail Square, Montreal 2, Canada 
18 branches in 10 Canadian Provinces 


to Crane standards of quality: 
CANADIAN POTTERIES Limited 
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Weve Activated Seismotite 
in NEW OLD DUTCH CLEANSER to give you 


FASTER-EASIER 
CLEANING 


than any other cleanser you've ever used... and it’s SAFE! 


(THE ONLY CLEANSER MADE WITH ACTIVATED SEISMOTITE) 


ae le. 
’ CUTS GREASE ~ 
ON CONTACT / 


SEA aah Sh EAC PEN A SEE TT TRE Ye st ai ON as 
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WORE SPARKLE WITH LESS EFFORT / 





SNOWY WHITE 


Rinses Away Completely... Leaves No Gritty Sediment! 


No other cleanser—only amazing 
New Old Dutch contains ACTIVATED 
Seismotite! 


covery gives you almost effortless 


This remarkable dis- 


cleaning—a gliding action that pol- 


ishes while it cleans—erases dirt and 


stains like magic. Economical, too 


because just a touch does so much! 


ee 

\ SAME 
FAM/LIAR 
ferro 
ee 
HELPFUL HINTS 


FOR HARRIED HOUSEWIVES 
PAINTED WALLS AND WOODWORK. ‘Io each quart of hot 


water, add 2 teaspoonfuls of New Old Dutch 
Cleanser and stir. Wash surface with this solu- 
tion and wipe dry with a soft cloth. You’ll see 
greasy smudges and finger marks disappear 


almost like magic—painted surfaces 
come sparkling, shining clean without , 
hard rubbing. 









“<o >» 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
ras apvrans) wie 


© THE CUOAHY PACKING CO., 1949 


¥ Plas Product 
¥ Y 


SS vawwe resteo fy 
AND PROVED 
— 

>< 


Yes, and now we have ACTIVATED 
Seismotite to give you faster, easier 
cleaning than any other cleanser 
you've ever used. NEW Old Dutch 
cuts grease on contact! And it’s safe 

-kind to the hands. Get 2 cans of 
Old Dutch Cleanser today—one for 
the kitchen, one for the bathroom. 










ww 
Wade tn Canada 
The First Major Cleanser Improvement Since the Introduction of Seismotite! 





in 1937 (a dramatization of Bruce 
Marshall’s book), Doherty tasted suc- 
cess, both in New York and London. 
Though still widely produced his 
royalties from this dribble in at about 
$200 per year. From the New York 
run he figures he netted $5,000. ‘The 
play recently sold to the movies for 
$15,000, but when he had finished 
paying both U. S. and Canadian 
income tax and other fees he was left 
with exactly nine per cent. 

When the war began, Doherty first 
organized troop entertainment, then 
joined the RCAF. He rose to be a wing 
special intelligence 
Army 9th Air 


commander on 
work with the U. S. 
Force. 

When the war ended he was placed 
in charge of RCAF repatriation in 
London, England. 

Here his own play was produced and 
he began to meet the great names of 
the London stage. He made arrange- 
ments at this time for the Canadian 
tours by British companies which 
followed soon after. 

In his desk now is a rough draft of a 
new play, titled “Lawrence.” It is 
based on the life of Lawrence of 
Arabia. Doherty may later try this 
work out on Canadian audiences. 

When Doherty chose ““The Drunk- 
ard”’ for his first New World produc- 
tion, many people thought he would 
lose his shirt. The play was written 
over 100 years ago, as a temperance 
tract. And Doherty planned to use no 
box-office names, but young Canadian 
actors and actresses. The show has 
two prop trunks. 

“Don’t do it,”’ warned a well-known 
drama critic. ‘“‘Not only wall this be a 
terrible flop—but it will set Canadian 
theatre back 10 years.” 

Doherty plunged ahead, and ‘““The 
Drunkard’’ became a solid success. An 
American syndicate offered to finance 
Broadway, but Doherty was 
accept he’d already 

tour across Canada to 
through north 


it on 
unable to 
scheduled a 
Victoria, returning 
western States. 
There’s Cash in the Sticks 

Behind Doherty’s promising leap 
into successful theatre lies a lot of hard 
work, a lot of clear thinking and plan- 
ning. His New World company is the 
only one in the English language sec- 
tion of Canadian theatre which offers 
full-time employment to young Cana- 
dian actors and actresses (about 20 at 
present). The lowest salary paid is 
$65 per week, considerably above the 
New York and London stage mini- 
mums. 

Doherty’s Toronto home, during re- 
hearsals for “The Drunkard,’’ was a 
bedlam. Musical numbers were 
thumped out on a piano in the living 
room while players waved scripts in 
halls and kitchen and prop man and 
business manager shouted at each 
other in the 2,000-volume library. 

Doherty moved from scene to scene, 
smoking furiously, handling 50 tele 
phone calls a day. 

Times like this, Doherty is followed 
by Nora, the family maid, who accepts 
the invasion with majestic despair, and 
tries to persuade Doherty to eat. Nora 
is followed by Jo-Jo, a budgie, which 
perches on her maid’s cap or swoops 
across the table and snatches food from 
the lips of unnerved visitors. 

Jo-Jo was a gift from Doherty to his 
mother, and he worries that the bird 
may be caught in a closing door or 
suffer some other unhappy fate. Every 
morning he lays down an ultimatum to 
Nora—the bird must be kept in its cage. 
Nora says nothing. Each morning 
Jo-Jo flies again. 

Doherty produces plays which are 
assured of making money before they 
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go on the road. The secret: the 
Doherty Finance Plan. 

Before he hits the smaller centres, 
Doherty sponsorship and a 
financial guarantee from a local com- 


secures 


munity service club. He addresses 
Rotarians, Kiwanis, Lions and other 
service groups on the subject of Cana- 
dian theatre. He will address any 
group that will hold still long enough. 

Somewhere in the address, Canadian 
theatre and Doherty’s company be- 
come synonymous. A little more Irish 
eloquence convinces club members of 
their mission to bring culture to the 
local citizenry. They begin to wonder 
if they can persuade Doherty to bring 
his company to their town. 

Doherty gives in graciously. 

He is proud that all the service clubs 
which have sponsored him have made 
money. He has often had to overcome 
behind by some sharp 
operator who has promoted an enter- 
tainment deal which left the club 
concerned gazing numbly at a hefty 
deficit. 


prejudice left 


Are They College Players? 


Doherty likes to quote one delighted 
club treasurer who said to him, ““Why, 
bring your company here 
better for us’ than 


you must 
again— you're 
bingo!”’ 

Doherty feels this is a healthy state 
of affairs all around. In playing smaller 
towns he is drawing in new theatre- 
goers who do not see large, imported 
productions. Also, he is establishing a 
theatre circuit where he, and others 
will be welcome later with other 
plays. 

It’s during the summer, with the 
Straw Hatters, that Doherty really 
hits the Ontario small-town circuit. 
They circle around the resort towns of 
Port Carling, Gravenhurst and Hunts- 


ville. Last summer witi such plays as 
“Dear Ruth,” “‘Papa Is All”’ (yes, and 
“The Drunkard’’) they played 


churches, dance halls and old town 
opera houses. 

The troupe lived off the land to the 
extent of borrowing stage properties 
from local townsmen and farmers, and, 
when invited out after the theatre, 
eating heartily. 

There’s no plush in the sticks. In 
one hall the fire precautions consisted 
of a sign on the dressing-room wall: 
“In Case Of Fire—Jump Out The 
Window.” 

Their ended with turned- 
away customers watching the show 
through windows. In Port Carling a 
dance-hall proprietor finally resigned 
himself to closing up his place on the 
nights the Straw Hatters came to 
town. 

Who are the players of the New 
World and Straw Hat companies? 
Doherty’s critics (and he has many 
dismiss them as “‘college kids.’”’ One 
jaundiced observer was heard asking 
if the players in ‘““The Drunkard”’ were 
aware that it was a burlesque piece, 
dependent for success on ham flourishes 
and resounding speeches. 

Leading man Murray Davis (respon- 
sible with brother Donald for getting 
Straw Hatters started) has been 
trained as an actor and singer since 
early youth. He has appeared in 
summer stock in the States with several 
stars, including Ilka Chase and the 
late Elissa Landi. 

Montreal’s John Pratt, famed for 
his Navy Show song, “You'll Get 
Used to It,” has also played in films. 
So has Murray Matheson, who has 
played leads with Bea Lillie. 

Barbara Hamilton was selected as 
one of the country’s 10 best actresses at 
last year’s Dominion Drama Festival. 

William Drew, villain of ‘The 

Continued on page 58 
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“HER CHOICE WAS CELLO” 


Her most thrilling possession ... 


First a small starter service set . . . Her family and friends 
have added fo it piece by piece . . . She now has a com- 
plete Sterling Silver service to add to the loveliness of 
her new home. 


Yes, her most thrilling possession ... 


Wiorlhumbiia 


The Sterling Silver You Buy at Home... Your Way. 
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SOAP MISER 

The “Soap Miser” can put an end to the 
left-over bits that 
Clever latch keeps the soap in place. The a] 
“Soap Miser” can be used in hot but not boil 


1 
clog up your soap dishes 


ing water. An “Evaluated” item of Styron 
Moulded and distributed by Percy Hermant, 
Ltd., Toronto 

“ROLLMASTER” CIGARETTE MAKER 


Now you can enjoy your favourite tobacco 


ee. ren te ree 


at low cost! The “Rollmaster” makes perfect 
cigarettes easily, quickly, and automatically 
Another “Evaluated” article of Styron 
Moulded and distributed by M. Wintrob and 


Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Add a festive note to your meals with this 
eve-catching bread basket. It’s moulded of 
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rolls, bread or fruit. Moulded by Bolta Plastics, 
Ltd., Granby, Quebec. Distributed by P. K 
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ated” product 
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Continued from page 56 
Drunkard,” 
festival winner 

When he hears wails from the ideal 
ists that he is more interested in making 


played the dauphin in the 
‘Saint Joan 


than in developing a native 


that he 


money 
produced a 
“The 
commercial to be 
Doherty 


theatre, has not 


play written by a Canadian, that 
Drunkard” is 


classified is 


Loo 
theatre clasps 
his head and vroans 

‘*T his is no time for honeyed words - 

new 
last 


associating 


he says, lighting a cigarette from 
the butt of his 


vears of 


‘"Twenty-five 
with Canadian 
amateur theatre people h ve not accus 
tomed me to their frightening lack of 
and their ability’ to 
blatant flattery like a 


self-criticism 
absorb the most 


sponge si 
The Samuel French Bible 


that, to 


become 


Doherty feels progress 
Canadian theatre must fully 
professional. This attitude has wounded 
the 
some members of which nourish 
tions in the direction of a 
theatre with some form of Government 


egos 1n amateur-theatre groups 
ispira 


national 


subsidy 
“Many amateur productions ire 


a 
the 


form of torture for any member of 
audience familiar with first-class pro 
ductions,’’ Doherty says. ‘They are 
doing real harm to the theatre by 
convincing patrons that it is a dull and 
dreary place, where incompetence 
walks hand in hand with vast self 
assurance The performers are all 
having a wonderful time—but what 
about the cash customers? 

‘There is no more sense in saying 


that the English 


drawing-room 


performance of an 
good when 
ill their 
lives than there is in saying the playing 


of a Chopin nocturne is good when the 


comedy Is 
the actors have lived on farms 


pianist has arthritis.” 


Does Doherty underestimate the 
cultural contribution of amateur 
groups’? ‘The amateurs, in this view, 


are earnest idealists, students 
of Shakespeare and the best in drama 
people who have a deep and profound 
love of the theatre. They labor ardu 


ously and without pay to iay the finest 


voung 


flowers of the theatrical forest at the 
feet of the local public. 

Doherty groans again. “On the 
contrary, most of them are as com 


mercial as a dollar bill. Talentless 


Maclean's Magazine, May 15, 1949 
with a shocking ignor 
ance of contemporary theatre, let 
and the classics 
not Shakespeare or 

the 

Suppliers ot 
to small church 
the Samuel 


exhibitionists, 
alone 
dramatic literature 
Their bible is 
Stanislavski 


but catalogue of 


Samuel French.’ plays 


town and school 


rroups French firm relies 
heavily on the tried-and-true bromides 
of theatre 

Doherty throws up his hands at the 


condition of all the arts in Canada 


“We have all the materials to create 
in exciting, native professional thea 
tre,’ he says. ‘“‘But we have not done 


so through ignorance, indifference and 
indolence 


“The 


direction 1s 


encouraging sign in thi 
the brilliant work of 
And Les Compagnons. But 


most 
Fridolin 
we look in vain for any comparablk 
the 
regions of Canada.”’ 

Fridolin is the 
Gratien 


development in English-speaking 


39-year-old French 


Canadian, Gélinas, whose 


innual revue, “‘Fridolinons,”’ a collec 

tion of topical skits, songs and dances 
plays to 130,000 in Quebec each year, 
netting author-producer-director-actor 
Fridolin something like $50,000. “7 7t 
production for the past 
first full-length play, 
Montreal's Thédtre 


Coa,” his 
season and his 
sold out in 
for months 

Les 
Canadian company, is a talented group 
the direction of Montreal's 
Legault, with 


du Ge Su 


Compagnons, another French 
under 
Father 
community 


experimenting 
living and production of 
first-class plays. This group bolsters 


its Income by radio appearances 


Shaking his head, Doherty adds, 
“We are perhaps the only important 
civilized nation in the world with no 


legitimate theatre of professional size 
in the capital of our country.” 

He figures that known or unknown 
Canadian playwrights just won’t write 
Canadian plays until there is a skilled 
full-time organization ready to produce 


them 
“We could take a _ lesson’ from 
Russia,’” Doherty asserts “Magnifi 


cent theatre there. Hundreds of groups 
the State Never 
than six productions of Shakespeare in 
Moscow at any one time.”’ 


less 


supported by 


He points a warning cigarette. “‘But 
don’t take that as a sign of my agree 
ment with their political ideology I 
don’t want to be burned at the stake in 


Medicine Hat.” 
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| Saw Europe on $190 
Continued from page 21 


was desperate. I wired home to my 
family for money and bought a ticket 
for $160, which I eventually cashed 

| set sail in the Calvin Victory as an 
ocean-going cowboy with $150 in my 
jeans and a shoulder bag containing all 


my possessions | had shaving kit, 
toothbrush, camera, several foreign 
language dictionaries and, just to 


keep me in the right mood, a book of 
adventure. | wore a plaid shirt, heavy 
walking shoes and grey flannels, and | 
packed along an extra pair of socks and 
an extra suit of underwear. I added to 
my wardrobe during the trip a light 
khaki shirt, a raincape, shorts, sandals 
and a pair of dungarees which | wore 
aboard ship 

I also took a blue blazer for really 
posh occasions. You might think that a 
bit of unnecessary swank for anyone 
traveling as light as I was, but you 
couldn’t be more wrong, and you'll 
be wise to include something like it 

You'll find out why when you get to 
Europe. In the first place, you can be 
dressed up in a couple of minutes. You 
change from a_ beat-up, foot-loose 
character to a student —a dusty, down- 
at-heels student, perhaps, but a student 
nevertheless, and consequently a_re- 
spectable citizen. By the end of the 
summer my red shirt had been bleached 
pink, the cuffs of my flannels had a 
saw-toothed edge, the soles of my 
shoes were held on only by the heel 
and my underwear was in rags, but | 
could still slip on my blazer and go 
anywhere I wanted, to night clubs, 
hotels, restaurants, and never encoun 
ter as much as a raised eyebrow 

Another thing that’s hard to explain 
to anyone who hasn't been a roving 
student in Europe is that anything you 
can do to identify yourself, to make 
people notice you, is all in your favor 
People who see at a glance that you're 
a student from Canada will ge 
of their way to help you. Your blazer 
will do that for you, particularly if it 
carries some Canadian emblem. My 


» out 


blazer bore a maple leaf athletic crest 
I’d won for an intercollegiate swimming 
championship and, although I hadn't 
given it any thought when I left 
Canada (it just happened to be on the 
blazer) | was mighty grateful for it 
many times. 


Best Buy a Bike 


Nine days later the low-lying towns 
of the Netherlands coast appeared 
through the fog and rain and we 
entered the River Scheldt. I stepped 
off the ship with a seagoing roll, $30 
richer and a great deal smellier. [| now 
had $180. 

If you were in Europe during the war 
you'll find great changes. 
of the war are still there in the charred 
skeletons of ships, the rubble of 
bombed-out buildings, the sinister slit 
of a pillbox in a brilliant garden, but 
reconstruction has progressed at a 
tremendous rate, both physically and 
economically 

In Belgium you'll find every type of 
article that you see on sale in Canada, 
and a few that you don’t, such as 
American cigarettes. Belgium has 
control of the rich uranium deposits 
of the Congo and this has brought her 
goods and wealth from the United 
States But prices are high, partly 
due to the lowering of tne value of the 
franc during the war, and partly to the 
fact that Belgium now has _ hard 
currency and prosperity. 

In the other countries there are still 
scarcities, but nothing compared to 
the way things were immediately after 
the war. 


The sears 


On arriving, if you’re traveling as 
economically as I was, the most 
immediate question will be how to get 
around. The best way, by far, is to 
ride a bike. I decided to buy one. 
That was when I received my intro 
duction to postwar European eco 
nomics. I found that a bike would cost 
me $70, which I couldn’t afford, but | 
also found that in all hard-currency 
countries a free market rate exists for 
the currencies of less fortunate coun- 
tries. When I took my Belgian francs 
to a travel bureau, and found that | 
could buy Dutch gulden at half their 
official rate, | decided to hitchhike to 
Holland and buy a Dutch bicycle. My 
figuring was right Although on the 
official rate of exchange the Dutch 
bicycle would have been equally as 
expensive as the Belgian one, | was 
able to buy mine for $40. 


Travelers’ Cheques Best 


I became more familiar with the 
money racket as | went along. I found 
that on the free market in Switzerland, 
and to a certain extent in Belgium, one 
can buy any currency at its relative 
value, which places some such as 
French and Austrian, at a very low par, 
and places the dollar at a premium 

But there is a difference between the 
free. market and the black market, 
such as exists in France. On the black 
market only cash will buy, as travelers’ 
cheques which can be traced must go 
through a bank 

But for all this finagling, it is still 
more practical to carry American 
travelers’ cheques and certainly a lot 
more honest in a country where cash 
invariably finds its way to the black 
market, as it does in France. In Paris 
the marketeers have become so bare 
faced that, in the area around the 
Place de Opera, you'll be approached 
by at least three men in every block. 

Sut they deal in hundreds. “Ten 
dollars? Ahh— pardon, Monsieur 

For a week I cycled through Holland, 
stopping where | pleased, riding to any 
promising tower or church, and strug 
gling with my smattering of Dutch 
And, by the way, you'd better spend all 
free evenings between now and the time 
you leave brushing up your French. 
Nearly everyone can understand Eng 
lish in Holland, and in the parts of 
Belgium and Switzerland where Dutch 
and German are spoken, but if you are 
going to southern Belgium, France 
or French Switzerland, at least a 
smattering of French is necessary. 

1 followed a route which led through 
Holland’s most interesting cities, 
Haarlem, Rotterdam, Gravenhage, and 
passed through the islands of Zeeland 
which are sprinkled over the Scheldt 
estuary. The natives there still wear 
their picturesque Dutch dress, wind 
mills abound, and the strawberries 
grow as big as tomatoes 

I stopped at every town to admire 
its cathedrals and canals, slept on 
many banks when new-found muscles 
began to ache, and acquired a sunburn 
which had turned to a deep mahogany 
by the end of the summer. 

I crossed the Scheldt to Bruges, and 
from there cycled to Tournai, then 
Valenciennes, Marles, Laon and Reims, 
where I revisited the ration office to 
obtain the coupons necessary to buy 
the bread and cheese and chocolate 
which were the mainstay of my pantry 

Rations were always a bother, and 

gave me particular trouble when | 
discovered that I'd eaten my complete 
ration of cheese for a whole week 
about eight ounces Fortunately the 
people in the stores were so confused 
with my attempts at French that they 
frequently overlooked the ration tickets 
just to get rid of me. 

I found that I was able to live on 
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Drip and Regular Grinds 





GLASSINE-Li 45D BAG 
All Purpose Grind 


I, COUNTLESS coffee-loving families no other coffee compares 
with Maxwell House for pleasure at mealtimes — for enjoyment 


on social and festive occasions. 


In fact. Maxwell House is bought and enjoyed by more 


people than any other brand of coffee in the world at any price ? 


What is the secret of this popularity 7 Maxwell House con- 
tains choice Latin-American coflees . . . blended by experts to 
give you in one superb coffee the best features of many carefully 
chosen types... Radiant Roasted to develop the full richness of 


this wonderful blend. 


Yet Maxwell House costs only a fraction of a cent more per 


cup than the lowest-priced coffees sold. 


Ask your grocer for Maxwell House. You'll find instructions 


Maxwell House Coffee _ 


for making perfect coffee on the container, 
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For table use? 


For baking? 


99.2%-~ YES 
99.4% - YES 
For flavouring vegetables? 98.4%) - YES 


MARGENE is a pure food of fine flavour 
and high nutritional value. Each pound 
is fortified with 16,000 units of Vitamin A. 
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a high mountains, pay my guide, and 
buy my ticket on the train than it had 
cost me to travel 3,000 miles and live 


SAFELY Relieves TIRED, SMARTING for a month and a half 
EYES in SECONDS! I spent the next two weeks hitch 


hiking around Switzerland, staying 








Ton, sr ties 

V le EYE-GENE! Just mostly at youth hostels I visited 

t | n your eyes are ‘ 

rnin di d Geneva, Lausanne, Montreux and 

g ; ee D Bern, and did it all on $15. 

or smok w e, rest, look.. When I returned to Zurich my total 
a . 4 _ resources were one bicycle, a $10 

I t la EYE-GENE . | 
sefe and gentle. 25¢, 60¢, and deposit on same at the Swiss border, 

$1 droppe and about 23 francs in small change. In | 






other words, I was about broke. 





y py _ 
Druggists > Guaranteed by ” 





insist on Good Hovseheepng yg » b 5 “7 Rather than cut my adventures short 
- Snap back wi . . 
EYE-GENB! N28 soveanste dazzle! ! wired home for an advance of $40 
and crossed the border into Austria. Mercedes Kibbee gives Noxzema full credit 
| Because I had bought my money so “Noxzema Queen.’ I use it as a night cream for her lovely complexion. Says Mercedes, ‘My 
cheaply the schilling which I bought to help ke« p m) skin smooth and soft. I re Ally skin was dry and flaky, but after my doctor sug: 
for three cents is officially worth 25) | enjoy wa zy Nexzema, its x refreshing.” gested I use Noxzema, I never had any trouble! 


FOR OFFICE AND HOMEWORK went on my only spending spree sinc: e 
I’d left Canada. I stayed at the best , & 
hotels. ate in the best restaurants, Are you aving any 
4 MS CODERS 
visited cafes and night clubs and lived 
the life of Riley—all for $12! | o « = 
Sites F pet wack ts tears 2 aja frouble with your skin? 
my bike to Antwerp and hitchhiked to 
Paris. From there I went to Brussels, 





. - @ Everybody, occasionally, has some used Noxzema in the morning as a 
then to Antwerp. I picked up my bike ape h | | li] ler | het ke-up 
. > Ins go wl er SKIN HIKE OWCCT yas erore applying Manet 
and rode it back to Amsterdam in the little t ‘i g wrong with ne , we PPry'™s \ i 
| hope of selling it, but someone had minor blemishes, roughness or dry and at “om wht berore retiring c day 
| started making a lot of bicveles since | ness. | he se two attractive women are intervals the ir skin was examined 
| bought mine and they were no longer no exception But they found a solution through a magnifying lens. Here are 
; Ser haan ra : , , 
| in demand. So it is still there—my to their beauty proble ms — Medicated the astonishing results: Of all these 
| foreign assets Skin Care! ; women tested, 4 out of 5 showed softer, 
he end of August was near so | This amazing new be vuty routine, smoother, lovelier-looking skin in just 
made my way bac k to Antwerp and deve lope d by a doctor, is not a cure-all two weeks 
the re was rehired on the Calvin TAP. Fs lp ementnnde test te bes If rough, dry skin, unattractive 
Victory. An efficient tug guided us bl] k bh] 
: ] : brought some startling results. lemishes or similar skin troubles are 
eS through the canals that zigged and 5 5 


robbing your skin of beauty—if you long 


4 out of 5 helped for a smoother. clearet love lier skin, 


Za 


gged along the course of the River 
Scheldt, past strange-looking barges 





#Exclusi lying blunt stem to blunt stern, past In a recent clinical test supe rvised by then start using Noxzema’s Medicated 
the bones of burned-out freighters 3 doctors, 181 women took part. Each Skin Care now. Get Noxzema at any 
lying in the mud, past new factories, woman had some little thing wrong drug or cosmetic counter. 21¢, 49¢, 


through the locks of the canal and out 
into the sea, headed for New York. 

I learned when we docked that we | samen 
weren't getting paid for the return 
trip, so I hit New York without a 
dime and had to call on my family for 
help. Still, for $190 (my original $150 
plus the $40 I’d borrowed) I’d had 
myself a time and I’d learned a great 
deal about Europe that I’d never have 
learned out of textbooks. 


with her skin. Each woman faithfully 69¢, $1.39 











I began to realize how close I’d been 




















. to the people. I’d met and talked to 
a them on country lanes, on farms and | 
be in market places, at their homes and in | 
Ps their shops. They’d fixed the flapping 
& sole of my shoe, helped me up moun- | 
% tains, taught me to eat their food. I | 
hadn’t been peering at them with a | 
guideLook in one hand. I’d been living | 
# with them. 
4 It is the feeling that you belong with | 
L the people of a country that makes a | 
trip successful, and you can’t achieve | 
2 that riding in a car or on a train and 
living in the best hotels. 
$ If you plan making the same trip, 
the same way, my advice is to buy a 
bike—and be one of the people. And 
o good luck. * 
3 
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Triple-action Activator creates powerful but 
gentle 3-zone washing action that water-flexes, 
water-turns and water-rubs for fast. thorough 


cushioned washing of your most delicate fabrics. 


NEW SUB-TUB 


Fits in a jiffy right inside 
the tub of your Hotpoint Washer 


‘in-between’ washes 


sterilizing small batches. Convenient, Economical, 
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A Godless People? 
They Say Nay! 








“Are We A Godless People?’’ by 
Hugh MacLennan, Maclean’s, March 
15, is a credit to your magazine and well 
worth a year’s subscription.—J. A. 
Mullen, Seaforth, Ont. 


@ In answer to the question “‘“Are We A 
Godless People?” the answer is ‘‘No!”’ 

very good 
nationhood is being built up 
slowly but surely on the very Godlike 
ness that 


Canadians are a people 


Vv hose 


wrested this once wilderness 

land out of savagery into nobility 
Christine Mondey, Garrington, Alta 

@ The 


today is 


great error men are making 
that they have taken the 
parable of the good Samaritan as their 
whole theology, forgetting that Jesus 
also said, ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God and Him only shalt thou 
serve” .. E. Pellow, 
Ont. 


Chapleau, 


@ Hugh MacLennan is a dyed-in-the 
wool pessimist. The 17-year-old boy’s 
so-called ignorance of the. New Testa 
ment matched amy day by 
countless other teen-age youths who are 
crowding our churches and living high 
and noble Christian lives . United 
Church.” 


can be 


@ | take exception to the statement by 


Hugh MacLennan that only the 
Catholic Church had been able to 


arrest the growth of Communism 
There is no institution on earth so 
guilty become 
Communists as the Church 

.. How any intelligent man or woman 
would say otherwise after looking at 
Italy, France, or the Balkan States is 
more than | understand.—-H. A. 
Traxler, Finmoore, B.C. 


of causing people to 


Catholic 


can 


“Are We A 
in your last edition, 
but I find that it appears to be extolling 
the Roman Catholic faith very unduly, 
for a Protestant.—S. P. Petersen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


@ | read with great interest 
Godless People?” 


@! have discovered by experience 
that you dare not print anything that 
really goes to the roots of the parlous 
situation of religion All you dare 
do is condemn Communism, but the 
West is totally heipless against the red 
diabolism until it repents of its reliance 
and 


on “free enterprise’ (note quotes 


Cee aaaT es aan 


atomic war, and begins to pay attention 
again to the teachings of the Man of 
Galilee.—R. Edis Fairbairn, St. Mary’s 
Ont. 


@ The excellent article by Hugh 

MacLennan was alone worth the price 

of the March 15 You will 

soon, if not now, be publishing the 

best article magazine on the continent. 
R. C. Duncan, Winnipeg, Man. 


issue 


Tips 


Re “Three Thousand Nights on 
Wheels” (Maclean’s, March 15), I feel 
it necessary to request correction of an 
implied statement that I average 
$50 a month in tips. I made no such 
declaration . . . but (this made 
me a special target of scorn by my 


has 


fellow workers except by those who 
know me well Otherwise the story 
gives me no cause for regret.—Curtis 


M.*Ruffin, Toronto, Ont. 


Mc Kenzie Porter, who wrote the story 
about C NR Porter Ruffin, worked out 
his average for a month’s .#ke in tips 
after talking to several porters. The 


article did not in any way suggest that 
this was Mr 


The Editors 


Ruffin’s own,average. 


More Cana'cdotes 


Do not be discouraged from giving 
us Canadianecdotes. We do not all 
have 30 volumes of Canadian history 
as lucky Mr. Crisford 
welcome any about 
Canada. We have only one puny little 
history book my son used at school, 
and I dare to say that would be average 
for the Canadian household.— Hilda 
Campbell, Victoria. 


in our houses 


and so stories 


Money Back? 


A recent issue of Maclean’s told of a 
Newfoundlander who, when asked why 
they voted for Confederation, replied, 
*“Eaton’s Catalogue.’’ Which has set 
me worrying. Supposing after joining 
Canada they start sending orders to 
Eaton’s and, because apparently goods 
are still in short supply, the money is 
returned with a slip saying ‘‘not in 
stock.’’ Will we lose out our 10th 
Province?—-N. E. H., Stanstead, Que 
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“| Defy”’ “The Big Lies’’—‘‘Even at the high 


; ; fy wages and full employment of 1949 SF ~\ . 
In Mailbag, March 15, ‘““« k only about half of Canadian wage 4 / ) 
Westmount, Que., states that butter earners can afford to pay $49 per month |! > U c a 
coloring was added to butter in the ; \ 


for shelter let ilone raise $1,000 as 








4 
creamery where he worked during the down payment on a house.’’—Georgs baal y FG 
sur r hs ( . ‘se s \ r < 
u nmer month yf course It wa R Be!ton. Winnipeg, Man. —<Z are a Ua € in oy SS 
Cream must be pasteurized . . the eee i 7 
pasteurization process destroys the U ‘ 
natural flavor and color of the butter nanimous 
Artificial coloring is then added but the At the annual meeting of Th 

» s g » fore or > . = 
fl AVOr : gone forever de fy any loronto (Conference Woman s Associa 
margarine maker to imitate the natural tion of The United Church of Canada 
color and flavor of good dairy butter. the following motion was _ passed 
Mrs. W. Jones, Goodlands, Man unanimously: ‘““That we commend 
Maclean’s Magazine for the irticle - 
No Foundation ‘I Quit!” by Henry Craig.’ This has 


=i been recommended for use as tem 
I — your editorial in March perance program material Mrs. W 
1 Maclean’s, “Must Our Iron Emi- Sturtridge. Toronto. Ont 


grate?” If we barter our natural 

“e rce ep the wheels P , , . . 
re sources rs wae p th wheels of industry @ You would be doing a very great Your babv needs proteins not only to live on but to grow on. For his 
turning elsewhere than in our own service to the cause of common-sense : | ed |} ‘ tl luli And ld 

country we are selling the foundation Size rw needs much more man an aduil. nd meat. in addition to 


sobriety if you would have the article 


from beneath the house in which we “] Quit!” printed in pamphlet form supplying other valuable nutrients, is one of the best sources of high 
live.—A. R. McFadden, Bluffton, Alta. William J. Hart. Minden, Ont quality proteins. By stimulating the flow of gastric juices, meat also 


helps baby to digest other foods. 


Comrade Churchill And In a White Rage 


“The Tory party is the party of the There 
vested interests— corruption at home, 


ntil recently most babies have gone without meat for their first 


is one thine vitae whens few years, because preparing it at home in fine enough form is an 
: with the representation (I won’t call it a 
aggression to cover it if abroad, the picture) of an ardent golfer on the cover 
trickery of tariff jugglery, the tyranny — of Maclean's, March 1. The ball should 
of the party machine, sentiment by the 


bucketful, patriotism by the pint, the 


arduous chore. Now—thanks to modern food science—even a very 
young baby can enjoy the benefits of nutritious, body-building meat. 


: Of course not all babies are ready for meat at the same time. It all 
have been red in color. It is very diffi 
cult to find a white ball on the snow , 7 
drift Andres Moore, Winnipeg, Man decides that meat should be added to your baby’s menu. you will 


find in the 27 varieties of Heinz Strained Baby Foods, 5 tempting and 


depends on the individual child. So just trust your doctor, When he 





cat 





open hand at the public exchequer, dear 
food for the millions, and cheap 
labor for the millionaire sa 

These words are quoted for the 
benefit of Beverley Baxter, who in a 
recent issue of Maclean’s forecast the 
return of the Tory party in Great 
Britain with Churchill as leader 
Mr. Baxter, these were the words 
of Churchill himself in 1900.—Jack 
Sutherland, Hanna, Alta. 


Value 


Your magazine seems to me to be 
improving all the time . I doubt 
if there is another magazine published 
in North America which gives so much 
value for the price as you do.—W. H. 
Stratton, Vancouver, B.C 


Arithmetic 


Maclean’s, March 1, Blair Fraser’s 
‘Houses, Houses, Where Are the 
Houses?’’—‘‘An insurance company 
will build four-room units to rent at 
$65 per month and houses to sell at 
$8,000.’’ Same issue, Bruce Hutchison’s 













Tipping the Scales 


I was not going to renew my sub 
scription owing to the plethora of 
articles you have been carrying on the 
psycho themes, on crime, drug addi 
tion and prostitution . . . however 
your last few numbers, notably that 


of Jan. 15, show balance restored 
Gutter grubbing isn’t necessary Wil 
liam D. White, Laurel, County Arger 
teuil, Que 


Likes the Regulars 


I do enjoy your magazine very much 
Beverley S3axter, Backstage at 
Ottawa, Cross Country, Parade, Wit 
and Wisdom, Mailbag, In the Editors’ 
Confidence all go to make up a national 
magazine that Canada can be proud of 
I enjoy the fiction too Mrs. W. R 
Jones, Fairfax, Man. 


Uplift 


I think it not wise to expose your 
readers to so many sordid unhealthy 
subjects, as for example: dope addicts, 
the Beanery Gang, divorce and adul 
tery, prostitution, car stealing, etc 

Similarly on articles of health and 
disease , 

I suggest that articles be written 
with a view to bringing out the good, 
the beautiful and uplifting things in 
He. C. P. Jones, Bowmanville, 


Ont. 





nourishing meat products. 


STRAINED Breer axnp Liver Sour: An ideal meat meal for baby. 
Made from chicken and young beef livers, selected lean beef and 
broth, potatoes, tomatoes, celery, carrots and farina, with added salt. 
STRAINED CHICKEN, VEGETABLES AND Farina: Containing the meat 
and broth of selected chickens, milk, celery, farina, peas, wax beans, 
wheat germ, yeast concentrate, onions, carrots and a small amount 
of salt. 

STRAINED VEGETABLES WitH Lame: Lamb meat and broth are com- 
bined with potatoes, rice, carrots, onions, and celery. This delicious 
nourishing mixture is thickened with milk and cornstarch, and salt 
Is added 

STRAINED VEGETABLES with Bacon: A delicious combination of 
bacon, carrots, potatoes, tomatoes, celery, flour, onions. farina, 
yeast concentrate and salt, 

STRAINED Peas any Bacon: Another tempting variety containing 
peas and bacon to which are added small amounts of milk, potatoes, 
carrots, flour, onions, celery and salt 


FOR OLDER BABLES 


When the doctor savs baby is old enough for coarser foods, 
vou will be able to choose 6 meat products for his menu 


from among the 17 varieties of Heinz Junior Foods. 


Junior Lames anno Liver wirn Vecerasies: The delicious lamb 
flavour comes from the use of both the meat and liver of the lamb. 
This product also contains chicken livers, milk, celery, potatoes, 


carrots, cream, rice, farina, onions, cornstarch and salt. 


Jusior VecerasbLe Beer Dinven: A complete well-balanced, ready- 
prepared dinner! Contains beef, potatoes, carrots, onions, whole peas, 


celery, barley, flour, parsley and salt 


Juror VeceTaBLes wirn bisu: An excellent way of introducing fish 
into baby’s diet. A blend of white fleshed fish, potatoes, milk, toma- 


toes, carrots, vams, cornstarch, onions, cream and salt. 


Juxton VeceTaBies with Bacon: Selected bacon is blended with 


peas, milk, potatoes, carrots, flour, onions, celery and a little salt. 


Junior Macaroni with Tomato ann Brrr: Combines 
tender preces ol beel and bacon with tomatoes, tubetti, 
cream, sugar, flour, carrots, whole milk powder, onions, 


celery, yeast concentrate and salt. 


Jusvion Carck en Sour: A delicate, nourishing, creamy- 
textured soup combining milk, chicken, egg noodles. 


flour, carrots, ¢ ream, celery, onions, yeast concentrate 


and salt, 
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False leeth 


my mouth feels 
h, clean and cool 


ATH" 


Sy 


for me- 





*“It’s so easy and quick to keep my plates clean and 
odor-free with Polident. I'm proud of my smile, now, 
and | never offend others with Denture Breath!” 

Mrs. A. C. C., Toronto, Ont. 


HEN plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
‘Denture Breath’’, the oral disturbance that 
comes from improper cleansing. False teeth 
need the care of a special denture cleanser 
—POLIDENT. Safe, easy, quick, Polident 
leaves your plates feeling clean, cool and 
fresh. No fear of offensive ‘‘Denture Breath’’. 
And remember, Polident keeps your false 
teeth more natural looking —free from offen- 
sive odor, too. For a smile that sparkles, for 
a mouth that feels cool, clean and fresh— 
soak your plates in Polident every day. 
Polident comes in two sizes—regular and 
large economy size—available at all drug- 
stores. It costs only about a cent a day to 
use, so get a can of Polident tomorrow, sure. 


POLIDENT 








NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge daily —fifteen 
minutes or more —ina fresh, cleans- 
of Polid 


ing soluti t and water. 





RECOMMENDED BY/MORE DENTISTS THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 











LOOSE 
FALSE ntet 
TEETH? than anything you eve 


or 


Amazing New Cream 


Holds Tighter, Longer 


tried 


POLI-GRIP 


Made and Guaranteed by 
POLIDENT 








Are You Really 
Well Fed? 
Continued from page 20 


when the right foods are bought and 


served, housewives often throw away 
many of the vital ingredients long 
before they reach the _ table. 


The nutrition division of the Cana- 
dian Department of National Health 
and Welfare recently stated that the 
cooking water Canadian housewives 
pour down their kitchen 
six months contains vitamins and min 
erals worth $25 millions at current 
drugstore prices. And that figure does 
not include vitamins destroyed by bad 
cooking methods. 


drains each 


Good nutrition habits are a matter 
of education—education about the 
“foods” that can’t be seen. Things 
like niacin, thiamine, vitamins, and 


carbohydrates aren’t visible in a slice 
of liver, a leg of lamb, a bottle of milk, 
or a breakfast bowl of cereal. Yet they 
are there and vitally important. We 
must have them and others if we are to 
be well fed. 

To many the label “‘healthful eating” 
smacks of bushels of raw carrots, crates 
of lettuce, and meatless meat 
brewed from nuts and vegetables. Yet 
normal healthful eating is interesting 
eating because it calls for the use of 
a wide variety of foods from meat and 
potatoes to salads and sweets. 


dishes 


Here is a simple eating test. List 
the various foods you had for your 
three meals yesterday. List them 


according to general types—meat, fish, 
vegetables, citrus fruits, milk, 
and so on. You will probably say to 
yourself, ‘“‘How can I be anything else 
but well fed?’” However, unless your 


green 


list includes some of each of the 11 
basic food groups-—milk and cheese: 
meat, poultry and fish; eggs; dried 
beans, peas, nuts or peanut butter; 
leafy green and yellow’ vegetables: 
citrus fruits and tomatoes; potatoes; 
other fruits and vegetables; cereals 


including flour, bread, and pastry; fats; 
and sugar—you have missed out on 
your daily nourishment. 


Watch Teen-age Girls 


The amount of each food group 
necessary to meet your own require 
ments depends on your age, sex and 
work. Children need more of certair 
foods because they are growing. A 
teen-age boy needs as much or mor 
food than his father. Office workers 
need less than someone doing hard, 
manual labor. Expectant and nursing 
mothers and the sick have special 
needs. 

Too many of us, particularly in or 
near large cities, tend to concentrate 
our daily eating. We skip or skimp on 
breakfast, eat hasty sandwich lunches, 
and then try to stow away the major 
quota of our daily food at the evening 
meal. Only about one out of every 
seven average people regularly eats a 
good breakfast. One tenth generally 
skip it entirely in their mad rush from 
bed to work, while a big percentage 
settle for toast and coffee. Nothing 
could be worse, say the food experts. 
For proper nutrition, each of our three 
daily meals should provide one third 
of our day’s requirements. 

In the Pennsylvania test normal 
breakfasts approved by the nutrition- 
ists were eaten every day by the human 
guinea pigs. And where box lunches 
were needed they were packed with 
more than “just a sandwich.” 

The families chosen for the experi- 
ment all had adequate means as well 
the desire to be well fed. The 
researchers wanted a test group that 
had no reason to be undernourished. 


as 


| 
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Ask for 


Savote 
Writing Pad 


The deckled edge writing paper 


of superior quality in heavy 


weight stock with a package of 


envelopes to match. 


Both For 49c 


AT ALL ¢ J » 
STATIONERY AND (7 5 j by 
DEPARTMENT “FI 
STORES 














WHEN YoU 7 
THINK OF VACATIONS 
‘ 

THINK OF a 
(ashis) woven NAMES ‘ 
THEY GO TOGETHER £ 
To save possible losses, arguments, 
have all clothing and belongings 
marked with your own name. Essen- 
tial for children at camp. Easy to sew 
on, and attach with No-So Cement. 
Permanent. ORDER EARLY, from 


your dealer, or 
79 GRIER ST 


CASH'S BELLEVILLE, ONT 


3 doz. $) 65 
6.doz. $2.20 
















9 doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
12 doz $3.30 per tube 25¢ 


CASH'S 
NAMES 








LUGGAGE, BOOKS 


. ... also china, glassware, toys 
and furniture. Ideal for shell 
jewelry and ornaments. It’s water- 
proof, transparent, flexible. Keep 
a tube handy. 











i 


HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 
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Yet they were! At the start of the 
test the medical rating of the average 


of the group was class II, which meant 
that out of a possible 100 points the 
average person scored only 79.4. Few 
scored 90 or more. Some were suffering 
from digestive disorders of nutritional 
origin. Many complained of nervous- 
ness and fatigue. Less than one third 
of the entire group were getting the 
number of calories recommended for 
normal growth and _ health. 

In these tests fathers and sons meas- 
ured up better to the medical standards 
than did mothers and daughters. The 
average teen-age girl was underweight, 
lagging in bone development, and low 
on calcium, iron, and vitamin intake. 

Most flagrant breakers of the laws 
of good eating were fashion-conscious 
mothers and their adult daughters. 
They were underweight and needed to 
bolster just about all the food com- 
ponents. They had eaten themselves 
to poor health and made the worst 
showing of all sex-age groups at the 
start of the investigation. 

During the 12 months of the test 
the families (119 males, 120 females 
ate meals prepared from 36 master 
menus which gave enough selection to 
provide 78,650 choices. There was no 
monotony in the food ‘To ensure 
proper preparation, nutritionists visited 
the home kitchens to teach the house- 
wives correct cooking methods. 

In spite of rising food costs the 
planned menus cost these American 
families only $1.34 more a week. And 
here is what each person got for his 
additional 36 cents plus a week: 24°/ 
more milk, 47°; more lean meat includ 
ing fish and poultry, 15°7, more citrus 
fruits and tomatoes, 24°; more leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, 14°, more 


potatoes, 9°, more of other fruits and 
vegetables, 21°; more flour and other 
cereals, and 30°7 more fats in the form 
of cooking fats, margarine, and butter 

A final physical examination given 
at the end of the year showed that 
the over-all medical rating of the group 
had risen to class I. Some individual 
ratings had been boosted as much as 
14 points. What’s more, the families 
reported fewer colds, skin conditions 
were better, there was less fatigue and 
nervousness, and the number who had 
attained the correct weight for their 
age and sex had increased by more than 
50°, during the year 


The Dictates of Fashion 


The men and teen-age boys showed 
the greatest improvement. Surpris 
ingly, they co-operated better than the 
women and the girls. At the start of 
the study only 40°7 of the teen-age 
boys weighed what they should. At 
the end 85‘7 had hit their ideal weight. 


Although they came from homes of 


plenty, the young boys simply hadn’t 
been getting enough to eat! 
Although the teen-age girls also 
showed considerable improvement, 
they finished well behind their brothers. 
Half of them started the test under 
weight. After a year of good eating 
three quarters of them had attained 
their recommended weights. They had 
made good strides in growth and bone 


development, but still showed a lack of 


calcium and vitamins. 

Mother and her adult daughters 
showed the fewest gains at the end. 
When the test was begun, only 42% 
tipped the scales at the proper weight; 
at the end the percentage had risen 
to 64. Although they made gains in 


FOOTNOTES ON THE FAMOUS 





WHATS KAIN? 








Prof. Bracken Stumped Them 


benign John Bracken was 
the star attraction at the 
meeting that evening in 
Marengo, Sask., nearly 40 years 
ago. Farmers had driven as far 
as 18 miles to hear him speak. 
But not about politics. Professor 
Bracken, of the Department of 
Field Husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, was going 
to advise the homesteaders how 
to raise crops on their rich, but 
semi-arid, prairie along the AI- 
berta boundary north of the 
Goose Lake railway. 

The visitor was introduced by 
the president of the Marengo 
Board of Trade (its slogan: 
MARENGO Magnificently 
Attractive, Richly Endowed by 
Nature with Grain-growing Op- 
portunities). Then Prof. Bracken 
got down to cases. First, he’d 
need some basic information. 


“For instance,” he asked, 
“when is your rainy season in 
these parts?” 

There was a stunned silence. 
“Come, come,” said the man 
who was one day to be Premier 
of Manitoba, then leader of the 
federal Progressive Conservative 
Party, “I must have these ans- 
wers quickly or we’ll be here all 
day. You sir—’’ he addressed a 
farmer in the front row, “‘when 
is your rainy season?” 

The startled farmer just gaped 
up at the speaker for a moment, 
eyes bulging. Then he stam- 
mered: 

“Please, sir, I don’t know. I’ve 
only been here two years.” 

And, come to think of it, after 
40 years of farming here [ still 
couldn’t answer the question my- 
self. William Pettit, Hoosier, 
Sask. 


Do you know any humorous or revealing anecdotes about notable 

people? For authenticated incidents, Maclean’s will pay $50. Mail 

to Footnotes on the Famous, Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University 
fve., Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 








Honey-sweet, crunchy 


theyie 2 tempting treat! 


@ Luscious for lunch—delicious 
for dinner—any meal of the day, 
these fragrant Honey Pecan Buns 
are delectable eating . . . made 
with modern Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. 

If you bake at home—use it for 
speedy rising action and perfect re- 
sults—amazing new convenience, 
too! You can keep Fleischmann’s 
Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast for 
weeks onyour pantry shelf without 
refrigeration! Then dissolve it and 
use exactly like fresh yeast—for 
delicious flavor and fine crumb in 
everything you bake. Get several 
packages at your grocer’s. 


= a 


HONEY PECAN BUNS 


New Time-Saving Recipe 
Makes 24 Buns 


Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Sprinkle with contents of 
1 envelope Fleischmann’s Royai 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well: 
In the meantime, scald 
1/2 cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 
1/4 cup granulated sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast 
mixture. Stir in 
1 egg, well beaten 
Stir in 
1 cup once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 
21/2 cups once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 


PECAN BUNS: 4" 







knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. 

Place in greased bowl, brush top with 
melted butter or shortening. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, 
free from draught and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. While dough is rising, 
grease 24 large muffin pans. 

Combine 

1/3 cup brown sugar (lightly 

pressed down) 

2/3 cup liquid honey 

3 tablespoons butter or 

margarine, melted 
Divide this mixture evenly into pre- 
pared muffin pans and drop 3 pecan 
halves into each pan. Punch down 
dough and divide into 2 equal portions; 
form into smooth balls. Roll each piece 
into an oblong Yg-inch thick and 12 
inches long; loosen dough. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine. 
Sprinkle with a mixture of 

1/3 cup brown sugar (lightly 

pressed down) 

1/3 cup chopped pecans 
Beginning at a 12-inch edge, roll up 
each piece loosely, like a jelly roll. 
Cut into 1-inch slices. Place a cut-side 
up, in prepared muffin pans. Grease 
tops. Cover and let rise until doubled 
in bulk. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375°, about 20 minutes. Turn out of 
pans immediately and serve hot, or 
reheated. 
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Clock Absorbine Jr.'s 
Quick Soothing Relief 


© Next time 
with stiff 


you overdo and are plagued 


sore muscles look at your 


watch! Then rub those torture spots with 
Chances are you'll 


famous Absorbine Jr 
1 


get the gratifying relief you want so FAST 


that when you look at your watch again 


you'll be surprised! 

Absorbine Jr. cools and soothes 
And it « 
s the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. Try it! All 


sore 


places on ounters the 


application 
irritation that causes 
drug 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc 
Lyman House, Montreal. 


protein consumption (meat, eggs, poul 
try, milk, cheese, etc.), their daily diets 
till lacked the proper quantities of 
minerals and vitamins 


Dr Pp iuline Berry M if k. who helped 


direct the study, attributes this directly 
to their desire to keep fashionably slim 

The over-all picture, however, was 
one of great improvement It takes 


time 


for good food, in bal inced quanti 
{ 


ties, to heal the scars caused by dis 


regard for the common-sense rules of 
healthful eating. 

Most housewives, Dr. Mack found, 
had been planning their meals in a 


with little regard 
‘To them, food was food, 
and if it was of good quality 
sufficient quantities the 
be well fed Food likes 
and dislikes played a big part in menu 
election 


haphazard fashion 
for nutrition 
fresh, and 
supplied in 


family would 


Both Dr. Mack and her co-worker 
Julia Kiene, Westinghouse home econ 
omist, felt, however, that there was 
more to the problem than improper 


selection of foods. They were sure that 


excessive cooking losses also 


were 
responsible for the poor showing of 


the families initially. They collected 


food samples from the families before 


and after cooking. A laboratory check 
showed that vitamins and minerals 
literally had been cooked out of the 
foods 


Put Milk in the Dark 


They found that the average house- 


wife through ignorance, actually 
‘ 


washed and boiled the vitamins out of 


her vegetables and in many _ cases 
poured the nutrient-rich cooking liquor 
down the drain. When the visiting 


the 
should be 
minimum of water 


researchers showed women how 


veget ibles cooked in a 


starting them fast 


and cooking them quickly without 
violent boiling in pots with tight 
fitting tops—-the vitamin content of 
cooked foods rose. Leftover liquid, 


thrown 
the 

in soups and gravies. 
High temperatures and overcooking 

ire taboo for meats 


instead of heing away, was 


ier served with vegetables or 


saved for use 
too. For broiling, 
and the 
recommended procedure is slow cook 
relatively 


pan broiling, even roasting, 


ing at low temperatures to 
the natural meet juices and 
charring. Charring 


valuable thiamine, while overcooking 


conserve 
prevent releases 
causes shrinkage and less servings per 
pound. 

Dr. Mack and Julia Kiene gave their 
housewives these don’ts: 

Don’t shell peas or beans until you 
are ready to use them, 


Don’t thaw out frozen vegetables 
before cooking. 
Don’t leave vegetables out of the 


retrigerator. 
Don’t buy more vegetables than you 
at one time. 
Don’t place meat in the refrigerator 
in its store wrapping 


can refrigerate 


Remove 
place on plate, and cover 
lightly with waxed paper. 


paper. 


wrappings 


Don’t allow milk to stand in the 
light It causes a loss of riboflavin 
essential for growth and good eye 
sight 


Don’t keep ground meats too long. 
‘They are extremely perishable. 

Don't i 
tainer 


store eggs 1n an open 
‘They will keep fresh longer in 


dish 


con- 


The shell of an 
is porous and allows the egg to evap 


a cove red 


egg 


orate 


Don’t cut oranges or grapefruit, or 


stem and wash berries, until just 
before serving time. Also, don’t 
squeeze orange juice in advance. 

Don't cut any more of the skin off 
potatoes, carrots, ete., than you have 
to The layer just under the skin 
contains valuable minerals and vita- 
mins. If your family will eat them, 





RIGHT WAY 






THERE’S A 


TO DO EVERYTHING 


...and there’s 
a RIGHT Grade of B.C. 
COAST WOODS for 
every building use! 


Lumber is graded for specific 


uses. You build the right way 
when you use the least expen 
sive grade that meets the neces 
sary requirements and you 
save money, too! 


Ask your retail lumber dealer, 


he knows 


You build better, too, when 


you build with time-tested 
B.C. Coast Woods. You gain 
the warmth, beauty and indi- 
viduality that only wood can 
give 

Free Booklet—Our illustrated booklet, 


\ Quality Home Can Cost Less 
show where to use lower priced 
lumber to ivantage wher d 

hi me 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
FREE 
COPY 





4% 
TODAY! os 
CR ee eae EE tlt aa 7 
B.c. COAST WOODS M-2 
837 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C 
Please send me your free booklet, 


“A Quality Home Can Cost Less.” 


RAE ieanicinnns 


Address 
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}SESTERN RED Coan 7 
*A SPRUce 
CAESTERy Way 
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serve such vegetables cooked in their 


skins 

Don’t allow peeled fruits or vege 
tables to soak in water. Many nutri 
ents are soluble in water and will be 
lost 


At first glance, all this planning and 
looks as if it add 
up to a good many extra hours in the 
kitchen for the 


preparation would 


housewife. But records, 


carefully kept before, during, and after 


the test, show that time is saved 
Without the guidance she_ received 
from Dr. Mack and Julia Kiene the 
average housewife used to spend 12 


hours and 50 minutes a week in plan- 


ning, preparing and cooking her 
meals. Now she spends 12 hours and 
6 minutes. Also, because of better 
kitchen management she has cut her 
dishwashing time from a_ weekly 8 


16 minutes to 6 hours and 52 
The total saving of kitchen 
18 minutes a week 
thing that 
nourishing 


hours and 
minutes 
time is 2 hours and 
About the 
between us 


stands 
meals is 
common sense. There is no reason for 
the average family to be underfed in 
the lands of plenty. And when we 
disregard the simple rules of good eat- 


only 
and 


Ing Wwe are 


health — 


gambling with our future 





Why Hollywood Is Scared 


Continued from page 9 
is foundering on the rocks of financial 
ruin With a head start technically, 


financially and artistically, Hollywood 
might have read iusted itself to the new 
conditions. It hasn’t. Why? Because 
the tradition of big money persists. 
The pe ople of Hollywood still behave 
s though they live in a golden palace, 
ilthough they full well they toil 
highly competitive industry. 
Executive producers still draw $1 mil- 


KNOW 


in a 


lion a year in salary and_ bonuses. 
Actors still make from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a week. You can’t turn a 
camera on an “A” picture under 


$1,500,000 

The top people still like to behave 
as though they the 
Pickford and Fairbanks of 1920: they 
can’t quite adjust themselves to the 
notion, although they are 


were Chaplin, 


aware of it, 
that the motion-picture industry is just 
another with profits for the 
talented and efficient and losses for the 
wasteful and stupid. 

A few have, as I have 
indicated, begun to clip their finger- 
nails. One executive producer, an 
exceptional realist, recently cut his own 
from $5,000 a week to 

He also fired a few $40-a-week 
stenographers. 

Most of the studios have 
adopted the principle that a_ story 
property will not be purchased unless 
its place on the production schedule 
can be clearly foreseen. 


business 


executives 


salary 
a week 


$3,000 


now 


This is an 
amazing innovation. There was a time 
when every new book and play 
snapped up at a fabulous figure whether 
or not it would ever make a picture. 
A few weeks ago a maior studio 
inventoried its shelves of unused story 
It had paid more than $3 
millions for useless story properties in a 
single year. 


Was 


, 
purchases. 


Recently a studio head ordered a 
survey of the box-office value of his 
stars. He discovered that 20 actors 


whom he was paying anything from 
$2,000 to $5,000 a week, year in and 
year out, had a_ box-office value of 
almost zero. He let their options lapse. 
These 
nings. 
Only a 
money 


are beginnings, 
They won't Hollywood. 
complete revolution in the 
standards of this community 
can save the industry as it is presently 


only begin- 
save 
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TWO-WAY 
SAVINGS 


for Every Car Owner with 


Ki RALINATOR 





You save money 2 ways with a 
Kralinator Oil Conditioner and Cart- 
ridge on your car. because Kralinator 
means longer oil life fewer repair bills’ 
Easily installed on any aftomotive 
engine Kralinator Oil Conditioner 
filters your engine oil for improved 
all-round performance while Kralinator 
Cartridges with their exclusive Kralin 
content go to work to remove all 
contaminents twice as fast’ 

Check on Kralinater next time you 
visit your local garage or. service 
station—the operator will tell you how 
Kralinator Oil Conditioner and Cart 
ridges keep your car out of the repair 
shop and on the road longer and for 


less money? 


KRALINATOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Preston Ontario 
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COLLEG 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College—for boys 
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advantages of supervised 
residential life in modern 
buildings, with sound aca- 
demic, athletic and char- 
acter training. Over 50 
acres of playing fields for 
organized recreation. Gen- 
erous entrance Scholar- 
ships and bursaries. For 
informationandillustrated 
prospectus, write the 
Headmaster—d. R. 
Hamilton, B.A., F.C.1.C. 


Applications are now being 
entertained for boys who will 
be ready to enter Ridley in 1949 
and later years. Fall Term opens 
Tuesday, September 6, 1949 
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constituted. When a good associate 
producer gets the same salary as a high 








The fastest sprinter 
venture—anw 650000 a seee—anl a runs 100 yards in 9.3 seconds «ee 
good actor gets around to believing but in only / x 


a ‘ : 4 — 
that $100,000 is a lot of money, perhaps 


a good picture will show for 30 cents 
not $1.20) and make a profit 
Otherwise the place must blow up, 


executive of any other major industrial 





and out of its ruins may emerge men Aspiri ~ 
. . _ spirin 
and women of talent and integrity who P A 
. . H ) 
will make pictures on a scale consonant is ready to go 


with life and work everywhere else in to work! 
the nation and the world. 

Is Hollywood worth saving? It is a (ODIO Ww, 
large question. Here we run up against : 
another cliché: Give the public what 
it wants end a picture will make money 
The shert answer to this is that 
Hollywood has been losing money 











consistently, so perhaps it is not giving 
the public what it wants. 











I asked one of the more enlightened 
directors in Hollywood his views. His 
reply was interesting: ‘““lo make a good 
picture in this town you've got to blast 
your way through the system. What 
is the system? It is a sense of values 
built up so thick and strong since 1915 
it takes dynamite to break through it 


Glass of water test 
shows why Aspirin 


There’s nothing more important to you than fast relief when you 
are suffering from the pains of neuritis or neuralgia. And fast 
relief is what ASPIRIN gives you. Just drop an ASPIRIN tablet 


ine J : vy _ 4 » , 4 . = ‘s ry ao a —_ > « ct 

lake, for instance, a story | wanted jn a glass of water... “clock” its disintegrating speed . . . and ISCO 
to do last vear. It was a sensitive youy’l] see why. For you'll see that it starts to disintegrate within a ay 
love story of two ordinary people you yo seconds— actually is ready to go to work almost instantly! : 


might meet anywhere in the country 
It’s life. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
married people in this country once met 
at a dance, or in business, or were 
introduced by mutual friends. They 
fell in love, maybe they just liked each 
other and were lonesome. Anyway they 
got married. Sometimes marriage turns TO RELIEVE NEURALGIC PAIN, TAKE GENUINE o en 
into drama, or tragedy, or happiness Lowest Prices Ever! 


But we start with two ordinary, sensi peshet bon of 12 18¢ 
tive people. #24. 29c 
; F Economy bottle ¢ 
Well, I discussed it with a producer Family size of 100 . 79¢ 
He liked the i 


idea, called in some TRADE MARK REG. IN CANADA 


Besides being remarkably fast and effective, ASPIRIN is also 
wonderfully gentle . . . is a single active ingredient that has 
been used, year in and year out, by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect! 

Keep these points in mind whenever you buy something to 
ease pain... and ask for ASPIRIN. 
















reputable Hollywood writers, and we 
began to break it apart for its story 
values. 
3efore I knew it the girl had become 
a night-club singer and the man a 
croupier in an adjoining gambling 
house. Of course they fell in love. In 
Hollywood you can’t have two people 
fall in love unless the girl is a night-club 
singer and the man is an underworld 
character who is ripe to be reformed 
“Well, | accepted that. We came 
to the body of the story, the little 
household tragedies and happinesses 
In two days of conferences this was a tate ua: 
changed. The man tried to reform but ty eee They're fresh . . power-full . 
ey ready to provide instant, constant 
power under toughest conditions. 
Chryco Powerline Batteries are 
approved by Chrysler Engineers 
and recommended for use in 
Chrysler-built vehicles. Install a 


his old gang boss, who was always 
secretly in love with the night-club 
singer, wouldn’t let him reform. There 
was gunplay. The gang boss was shot 
The man became a fugitive from the 


police——anyway, that’s what came out . \e Chryco Powerline Battery . . and 
of starting a nice, sensitive love story oh < be sure! Available from your 
about two ordinary people. I dropped «. ed < Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo or 
the whole project.” ark alia : f a Dodge-DeSoto dealer. 


Here again is an example of what . WA trademark of the 
ails Hollywood. It is not that producers i : : — g Chrysler Corporation 
willingly make the same old _ plots a ee 
over and over again. They know the 
public wants fresh new stories. They 
buy such stories with the brave purpose 
of departing from the beaten path. But 
when the story makes its slow journey 
through the production machinery 
through executive producers, studio 
censors, industry censors, scenario 
writers, directors, cutters, film editors 
and finally the studio’s sales force, each 
changing an angle or a situation—it 
comes out like a thousand pictures that 
have gone before it since 1915. 

It is like the salary situation. Story 
values, like money values, are so deeply 
ingrained in the people who have been 
here many years that it is hardly 
possible to make something fresh. 

Three of the best Hollywood pictures a HH R Y S L f 4 = © ‘@) R 4 ‘@) 4 A T | '@) nf 
of last year—‘“Treasure of Sierra 
Madre,” “Johnny Belinda,” and ‘“The HP? SHRED A, SUMITER 
Snake Pit’’—were fought through inch PARTS DIVISION WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
by inch by men of integrity who 
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Sewe this Sunny 
Blossom Cale | 


So easy to make with MAGIC! 


Bright asa buttercup, lightasa_ It’s the no-risk way of getting 


breeze, your Magic Blossom the best from fine ingredients 
Cake spreads sunshine ‘round —perfect, even texture, and 
the table. Of course, it's deli- delectable flavor, everything 


cious ... of course, it’s fluffy, 
tender and snowy-white 
that’s the way Magic makes it! 
Put your trustin pure, whole- 
some Magic Baking Powder 
for cake successes every time. 


just as you hoped. And Magic 
costs less than 1¢ per average 
baking, yet protects other 
costly ingredients. So, to keep 
your baking at its best—use 
Magic Baking Powder 


MAGIC BLOSSOM CAKE 


2% cups sifted cake 


3% cup milk 
flour 


vanilla 


44 tsp. salt 


12 thsps. shortening 11% tsps. 


4 tsps. Magic Baking 


4 egg whites 
Powder 


1% cups fine granu- 
lated sugar 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt together 
4 times. Cream shortening (or mixture of butter 
and shortening); gradually blend in 1 cup of the 
sugar and cream well. Measure milk and add 
vanilla. Very gradually blend about a third of 
Beat 
gradually 


the flavored milk into creamed mixture. 
egg whites until stiff but not dry; 
beat in remaining % cup sugar, beating after 
each addition until mixture will stand in peaks. 
Add flour mixture to creamed mixture about a 
alternating with three 
additions of the remaining milk and combining 
lightly after each addition 


fold gently until combined 


quarter at a time, 


Add meringue and 
Turn into two 8" 
round cake pans which have been greased and 

lined onthe bottom with greased paper. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350°, 30 to 35 minutes. Put 
cold cakes together with lemon filling; when set, 
frost all over with yellow-tinted vanilla butter 
icing and decorate with candy * 


blossoms”, 








Until 
films 


them watered. 
the last day of shooting on these 


refused to have 


there was powerful and organized 
studio opposition to them 

What is the solution to this curious 
Hollywood problem? It may be a 
slow process of reform. Tradition 
can't be broken down overnight. 
When enough money has been lost, 


when excess capital has been used up, 
the process of reform might quicken. 


There is a school of thought here 
which believes Hollywood is too big. 
that it assumes too much financial and 
social importance in its present state 


The 
important is 
watched closely by 
women’s clubs, by 
tions and by 
eeks to exert a pressure which cannot 
but detract from the integrity of a film. 


disadvantage of being big and 

Hollywood is 
governments, by 
religious organiza 
political 


obvious 


parties. Each 


I sold my novel “Sealed Verdict” to 
Paramount some months ago. As a 
novel it received decent reviews and, 
in one or two notable instances, ecstatic 


even by its 
that it would make 


reviews It was agreed, 


detractors, a good 


film. I thought so too. 
Nearly Offended France 
Let me trace the studio’s difficulties 
in transferring the story to the screen. 
In the first place the Johnston code, 
which is the industry’s supreme arbiter, 


placed a cold hand on a hot love scene 


which was an essential part of the 
story’s motivation. Out went the love 
scene. 

Then, because the story involved the 


behavior of American military 
in occupied Germany, the Washington 


people 


authorities were required to poke 
iround it. Part of the dialogue was 
watered. A minor example was this: 


In a scene in a German civilian hospital 
a German doctor is handed a bottle 
of penicillin. He looks at it wondrously, 
saying, “‘I have never seen it betore 
We have no penicillin here.’’” To satisfy 
authority, the doctor in the film was 
made to add, “‘But I understand some 
is going to arrive tomorrow.” 

Having survived the Johnston and 
Washington sensitivity about and 
the story had to undergo still 
another revamping. The French 
Government wouldn’t like it because 
it showed a French woman as friendly 
toward a German war criminal. In 
the midst of the trials of 
French women on charges of being 
friendly with Germans, the French 
Government might object to this phase 
of the story. 

The result was that the film bore 
some scant resemblance to the physical 
setting of the novel and very little 
more. 

In large measure this wasn’t 
studio’s fault. It was due to the fact 
that Hollywood has assumed such 
importance that a film will cause people 
to riot and governments to frown. 

When Roberto Rosselini went about 
Italy making “‘Open City’’ he didn’t 
submit his script to anyone. He was 
unimportant. He was a man with a 
story and a couple of cameras. 


love 
Germany, 


dozens of 


the 


There is great talent here Holly- 
wood: scores of admirable actors 
although not as many and not as 


expert as the British) move through the 
studios; good directors are plentiful; 
there are two or three superb camera 
artists: good writers are woefully lack- 
ing, but the writers’ market is the 
world; and the Hollywood technicians 
are without peers in any country. 
Once Hollywood breaks its diseased 
traditions—as the gold and cattle states 
broke theirs and became normal, civil- 
ized, competitive communities—a_ lot 
of good pictures will emerge from these 
hills. Pictures like ‘‘Belinda”’ and 
“Snake Pit.’’ Evenlike “Hamlet.” 
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..-the Easy-to-Use 


ADDING MACHINE 


Here's an adding machine for the 
home, the farm, or the small busi- 
ness where the boss has to pitch in 
and help with the billing. 


It's so simple that you can use it— 
rapidly and accurately—the first time you 
try. And it is sturdy and durable enough 
to stand years of hard usage. 


You can see what you're adding . . . 
can correct any figure or group of figures 
entered in error. A final check of the tape 
tells you instantly if you're correct. No 
re-adding. No doubts about the 
Totals up to 999,999.99 properly 
marked off with commas and decimals, 


tedious 
result. 


isk for a free demonstration at any 
Smith-Corona branch office, or at lead 
ng typewriter and office supply stores 
anywhere. Priced (subject to revision) 
at only $150.00, tax 












included, 


A companion to the famous Smith- 
Corona office and portable typewriters 
made by 
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The Myth of Mass 
Immigration 


Continued from page 16 


61 millions—without benefit of im- 
migration. 

India since 1870, despite famine, has 
increased its population by 150 millions 
But certainly not by immigration. 

All these are old countries. In the 
new world, which was relatively empty 
a century ago, it will be said the 
case is different. But is it? 

The French stock in America has 
multiplied in the course of three 
centuries from about 5,000 to five 
millions. Immigration played only a 
small part in this. 


How Populations Grow 


In Ontario there was an influx of 
settlers from 1820 to 1834. Then, with 
outbreaks of cholera and the troubles of 
the rebellion period, immigration stop- 
ped. The curious thing is that the six 
or seven years during which there was 
little or no immigration were precisely 
those in which there was the most 
rapid increase in population. 

Again, from 1896 to 1914 nearly 
3 millions poured into Canada, build- 
ing our railways, taking up homesteads, 
flocking into the cities. Yet at each 
successive census it was impossible to 
find more than a mere fraction of 
them. Statisticians find that if we had 
simply retained in Canada all the 
people born here, our population, with- 
out immigration, would not be greatly 
different from what it is. It would, of 
course, be very different in social 
traditions, religion and race. 

During the 90 years 1851-1941 our 
population increased by 9,070,000 from 
2,436,000 to 11,506,000. The surplus of 
births over deaths was 8,672,000 —all 
but 398,000 of the total increase. 
During the 90 years we had 6,694,000 
immigrants and lost 6,297,000 by 
emigration. In other words, immigra- 
tion made only a trifling net addition to 
our numbers (about 4,400 a year). 

In England and Germany the 
populations increased because expand- 
ing industry provided opportunities 
for employment. In each country, as 
industrial expansion slowed down, the 
birth rate fell. 

In India the British introduced law 
and order, built railways, irrigation 
dams, and checked famines. Every 
additional irrigated acre meant more 
human beings; every railway, fewer 
deaths by famine. 


Plenty of Land, Plenty of Kids 


In the United States, which grew 
from possibly not more than 200,000 
original settlers, an enormous stretch of 
virgin land gave opportunities for life 
which were reflected in the large 
families of the pioneers. No matter 
how many children there were there 
was land for all. As the land was 
taken up and people began to go into 
the towns families became smaller. 
Thus, though immigration around the 
turn of the century reached very large 
totals—peak year was 1907 with 
1,285,000—it did not compensate for 
the fall in the birth rate and so the 
percentage increase became lower as 
immigration increased. 

It has been much the same story in 
Canada. French Canadians increased 
at about the same rate as Americans 
as long as there was plenty of land. So 
did English Canadians. When, about 
1860, the supply of homestead land ran 
out, immigration, although there was 
plenty of it, did not increase the 
population, for people went away as 
rapidly as they came. 


The surprising thing is that even 
when our empty West began to open up 
the general result was much the same. 
There was the initial rush of settle- 
ment population and then a vast im- 
migration. Between 1901 and 1921 
3,373,000 immigrants came into Can- 
ada, but 2,427,000 emigrants went out. 
This left a net influx of rather less than 
a million, not only for the peopling of 
the West but for building the large 
increase that took place in the eastern 
cities at the same time. 

For the short run immigration 
speeded up the business of populating 
the empty West, but in 30 years—by 
1930—the West was “full.” Its 
increase since then has been trifling and 
there has been an outflow of population. 
Natural increase from a relatively small 
base of population might have taken a 
little longer to “‘fill up” the West, but 
when we think of the innumerable 
native-born westerners who have left 
it the difference in time might well have 
been only a few years. Immigration 
just speeded up something that would 
have happened anyway. 

Someone will make the objection that 
I rule out the first settlers: I don’t, they 
were immigrants like all later comers, 
but somewhere along the road from 
the beginning of this century to the 
present Canada passed from the stage 
where immigration could mean a rapid 
though short-run increase in population 
to the stage where it means rather a 
substitution of population 

This whole business of human 
population is not too difficult to 
understand if we will grant that men 
are animals and are, physically, just 
like other animals. Man multiplies 
rapidly when there is lots of food and 
dies off just as rapidly when food runs 
short. It is the law of life. 


In One Door, Out the Other 


Man “eats”? many other things be- 
sides food. He “‘eats”’ iron and copper, 
oil, coal, houses, autos. During the last 
60 years Canada has built a large news- 
print industry. The thousands of 
people employed in it live on the spruce 
and balsam of the north just as truly as 
does the spruce budworm. Do men 
make jobs? No, jobs make men. 

My heresy, if heresy it is, on point 
No. 1 lies simply in asserting that, 
except in the beginning of settlement 
and in periods of labor stringency when 
more work has to be done than there 
are men to do it (such as the years just 
past), we don’t need immigration to 
populate a country. Nature will look 
after that. 


No. 2: Immigration stimulates emi 
gration. 

In Canada we live beside the most 
attractive population magnet on earth 
It will always pull people away from us, 
but when the difference between Cana- 
dian and American rewards and op- 
portunities is widened by large-scale 
importation of labor (which since it is 
insecure is necessarily cheap), then the 
pull becomes irresistible and our native- 
born people go over the border. 

We maintain an “army’”’ of more 
than 1 million Canadian-born people 
on American soil. Last year 25,000 
recruits went over to reinforce it. 
They went, no doubt, because condi- 
tions were better in the United States. 
Since Canada is a poorer and harder 
country than the United States, condi- 
tions inevitably are better to the 
south. But the gap no sooner shows 
signs of closing a little (as it did in the 
war years) when it is opened again by 
our import of labor from abroad. 

Even in the academic profession, to 
which I belong, young able Canadians, 
unable to accept the low salaries of 
Canadian colleges, often emigrate to 
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get your Master Duty Willard now ... Sold 
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You Ride on Air! Control 


it with SCHRADER 


and the Schrader way to keep your 
tires plump and happy is so easy. 


First. Insist on Schrader Valve Cores 
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Always ask for Schrader. Don't buy 
less than the best. There's a Schrader 


product for every tire need. 


Buy Safely—Buy Schrader 


at dealers everywhere 
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United States. But 
inadian college salaries are kept low, 


the 


those of 
mong other reasons, because there is 
in alternative supply of labor abroad 
which is willing to accept lower salaries 
In this way we 
lose far too much of our native ability. 

‘The only way to stop the leak to the 
United States 


than our native-born 


never be 
is to bring Cana- 


and it can 


stopped completely 


lian conditions as far as_ possible 
ibreast of American. 

No. 3: We want the immigrant for 
vhat we can get out of him. 


Immigrant labor must be cheap labor 


or we would not seek it. The word 

cheap” includes more than the money 
rate-—it touches such qualities as 
docility, timidity, ignorance of the new 


environment These 


liability 


add up to “‘re- 

It may surprise Canadians 
that they 
sidered “‘reliable’ 


to learn usually con- 
in the United States. 


I don’t for a moment suggest that the 


are 


average Canadian is ungenerous: [| 
know there is a great deal of the sheer 
milk of human kindness in his feelings 
ibout the D.P.’s, for example. I agree 
that their have 
benefited themselves by emigration to 
Canada. I am simply suggesting that 
the primary incentive on the part of 
those who want immigration is the con 
unconscious realization that 
immigration is profitable. Let’s at least 


men in thousands 


cious or 


have our cheap labor without hypoc- 
risy. 


The White Collar Cuts Families 


North frote the beginning, 
hurry, has 
demanded hands and more hands. Land 
being easy to imports of 


very 


Amer ita, 
having always been in a 
hands 
long with the 
With one exception: when 


get, 


have not stayed 
importer 
the importer began to bring in Negroes 
from Africa, he found labor that could 
not away. For two centuries the 


Negro slave was the perfect immigrant 


get 


In the psychology of everyone who 
hopes to profit from the importation of 
immigrants there is something of the 
laveholder | do not except myself 
I could do very nicely with a slave 
ibout the place just now. 


No, 4 
? displacement, 

The Canadian figures for 1851-1941 
I’ve 


Immigration ts mainly substt- 


fy 
ition ¢ 


quoted give pretty clear proof 


of this, but it can be shown by other 
ways, too. If immigrants accept con- 
ditions that the native will not, then 


they either displace the native, or, by 
coming in at the bottom of the social 
the farther up 
The clearest example of this is drawn 
from the immediate past— from Orien 
tal Competition forced 
the whites out of the humbler employ 
ments into the more polite callings, or, 
putting if 
of the immigrant 
portunities to the white. 
immigrant thus 
white families 


scale, shove native 


immigration, 


inother way, the cheap labor 
opened other 
The Oriental! 
the size of 


Op- 
decreased 


At first sight it seems hard to see why 


the Oriental should have anything 
to do with the size of white men’s 
families. Kut remember that the size 


is in inverse relation to 
the ladder of occupations. Remember 
the jingle 


of the family 


“She married a man unlearned and 
poor 

And many children played 
her door.”’ 


round 


It is debatable if all of Clifford Sifton’s 
immigration back in the early years of 
the century— his “stalwart peasants in 
sheepskin coats’’—made any striking 
net addition to the population of 
Canada. What it did, with its hundreds 
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newcomers tramping 


was to give a great illusion 


of thousands of 
over our soil 
of growth and to speed up the whole 
process. It gave a mushroom growth to 
the West added many 
tongues to the Canadian population 


ind races and 
It haste ned our economic development, 
but like 
ment gave us social problems which will 


inv other vast human move 


be with us for many a long day yet. 


A similar movement today would 
once more upset our slowly forming 
national society and _ postpone _in- 


definitely the formation of a Canadian 
people with its own way of life. 


No. 


fhe country 


5: Immigration will not “fill up 

This is obvious from a glance at the 
ma} Most of Canada can 
filled up.’ Are there any applicants 
for homesteads in Baffin Land? Well, 
in the peninsula of Boothia, in 


never be 


then 
Ungava, or on the rather extensive tops 
of the Rocky Mountatns? Most of our 
north will remain empty forever and 
mining settlements, like Yellowknife, 
will not upset that situation. They can 


only be dots on a wilderness of rock. 
I doubt very much if 10°7 of our 
land surface can ever be settled (about 


cent of it Is 
neither the 
will 


half 


“occupied” today 


three and a per 


Thus, 


immigrant nor anyone else ever 


‘fill up”? this country. 
No 6: Canada won't become another 
United States. 
_— , 9 
No. 7: Canada’s resources are. scat- 
tered, her farming land limited. 


[I will handle these two points to- 


gether. It is impossible for Canada to 
grow into another United States. It is 
ali a matter of resources, of their 


location relative to each other, and of 
‘Take any category you like 

animal, vegetable or mineral Above 
ill, consider the major factor of arable 
land—the only one I can deal with here. 
In the United States 
there 


climate. 


for many years 


normally about 
under cultivation. 


60 millions 


past have been 
50 
In Canada there are 

We have put most of our land under 
the What remains is either 


second-rate, hard to get at, or far to the 


million acres 


plow. 


north. How much it amounts to no one 
knows. but if I allow the other side of 
the debate 25 million acres, | am being 
liberal. That would give us, with our 
present 60 millions, the optimistic total 
of 85 million cultivated acres. 
this 
that ought never to have gone under 
the plow (including some of our oldest 
farming regions in southern Ontario). 


From 


a good deal should be subtracted 


We Need Three Acres Each 


It is true humanity can live on any 
commodity which can be exchanged for 
food, and nobody knows what the 


It may be that 
the wonder-working scientist will show 
the ice of Great Bear 
he hasn’t first 
destroyed us all). If such things happen 


future will bring forth. 
us how to turn 


Lake into ice cream (if 


predictions based on past experience 
go out of the window. But I,_per- 
sonally, find it hard, for at least the 
next century, to imagine humanity 
divorced from the soil. So I suggest 
that our maximum 85 million aeres, 
ipart from the other disparities in 


will mean a limitation to our 
population that will keep it 
times smaller than that of the United 
States 

‘Take another approach. 


resources, 


SeV eral 


Today the 


United States supports about 145 
million people in comfort from 350 
million acres of cultivated soil—a little 


less than two and a half acres per head. 
On the their acres are more 
fertile than are ours. We support about 
13 millions on 60 million acres—a little 
A good 


average 


less than five acres per head. 
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IT PAYS YOU 
CASH 


Here is your opportunity to build up a 
profitable business in your spare 
" 


time. No experience required, work is 


int and dignified. You need no 





money to start for everything is sup 


Many members of the Fidelity Money 
makers Club earn upwards of a thou 
sand dollars a year from their spare 


ime work. If you live in a small town 


village, city or even in a rural area 
1 your spare hours int¢ 
is for further details it 


you under no obligation 





whatever 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
210 Dundas St. West, Toronto, Canada 








EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 


CIGARETTE 





deal of our icreage is used to produce 
our export surplus of food, which we 
trade for other commodities 

In the world of today, countries 
that get down below three acres pet 
head are either highly industrialized 
drawing their food from elsewhere, or 
they are crowded and _ half-starving 
On this basis our maximum 85 million 
iV tilable acres would allow us a 
maximum population of 28 millions 
We would then be consuming our own 
food surplus, and might be unable to 
import many of the items we at present 
enjoy Would this mean a lowered 
standard of living? 

These are questions that cannot be 
inswered with absolute definiteness, 
but they suggest to me that, given a 
world reasonably similar to our own, 
when we get beyond 28 millions here 
in Canada we begin to worry about our 
food If we go much beyond it (as we 
conceivably could on the basis of inter 
national free trade), we become like 
Great Britain, living on the precarious 
supplies of food that other people 
don’t need 

When singing the old Canadian 
refrain that what this country needs is 
more population, let’s not forget the old 
woman who lived in a shoe. 


No. ‘ Canada’s krou th u ill be re la 
tively slou 

No. 9 I} we ever have 30 millions 
living standards may fall 

Canada’s growth over a long period 
will be relatively slow because our 
remaining resources, thanks to climate 
ind communications, are hard to 
utilize. The unused major oil field of 
Norman Wells is a case in point. What 
will happen will be the slow drift of 
settlement northward, together with 
the discovery of additional mineral 
from time to time, like the present 
iron finds in Labrador These dis 
coveries and movements will eventually 
create a good many tens of thousands 
more Canadians, but not untold 
millions 

The best estimates of the experts 
are that by the end of the century ou 
population will reach, under good 
conditions, a maximum of 18 to 20 
millions. 


No. 10: No country can do muci 
thout the total of its population 

This is the last of my 10 “heresies.” 
And it sums up my entire argument 
Nature will take its course over the 
years and man’s behavior, like that of 
ill created things, will conform to its 
laws Man’s behavior won’t be as 
simple as that of other created things 
but underneath all his complexities lie 
the same old determining factors. 


Wide Enquiry Needed 


In the past war and pestilence have 
seen the grim adjusters: they are active 
in many parts of the world today. We 
have escaped them, but our numbers 
will come into some kind of equilibrium 
with the means we have of sustaining 
life. If we ever get to the end of those 
means, then by dividing them among 
larger numbers we shall have that much 
less each. 

Proper understanding and handling 
of the issues involved in immigration 
are vital to our national welfare | 
suggest an enquiry into the whole 
subject—not the usual kind of parlia 
mentary enquiry which gets nowhere 
but a searching scientific investigation 
This should cover immigration, emigra 
tion, demography (the science of 
population) and social and economic 
effects. If it were complete enough and 
sound enough it would form a Domes 
day survey that would enable this 
country to shape its policy for genera 


tions. ¥* 





CAR WASH makes the 


job so much easier... actually 





cuts the work in half. No more 
tedious drying with a chamois. 
Just wash your car and hose it down. Body, 
windows, metal trim, wheels — all dry sparkling 

clean with no streaks or spots. 

C-I-L CAR WASH is a soapless cleaner that removes grease 
and grime quickly. It’s harmless to hands and finish. Econom- 
ical, too. Just use a tablespoonful to two gallons of water 


(hot or cold). One 35-cent can is enough for 8 wash jobs. 


What about a quick shine-up ? 


C-I-L Triple-Action CLEANER New! C-I-L , 
AND POLISH CHROME CLEANER a | 


~ 
A combination liquid Cleans and polishes Cie 

cleaner and WaXx- chromium plated / CHROME 
polish that saves time bumpers, grilles, hub CLEANER 
and work by doing caps and other fit- f RaPOs Lom on 

$ jobs in 1. tings. Excellent, too, ai . 

Cleans! Polishes! for nickel, brass, ‘=o 

Hoaxes! all at once copper, stainless steel. . 
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Wax for lasting lustre 
C-I-L PRE-WAX CLEANER C-l-L AUTOMOBILE WAX 









Removes traffic film Produces a brilliant, 
and chalked pig- durable lustre which 
ment. Excellent for repels moisture 
cleaning old and and dirt and protects 
badly weathered the finish against 
finishes. Clean weathering. Keeps 
then wax with C-I-L ear bright and 
Automobile Wax. shining. 


“Wherever automotive products are sold” 
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; Dont ey Radiator! 


Rust ruins radiators, may causé 
costly repairs. Ask your service man 
about C-I-L *1-2-3° Radiator Service. 
SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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new smoothness you never thought possible! 
This new kind of tire holds MORE air at LOWER 
pressure . . . absorbs jarring road shocks... 
1-i-f-t-s you along—relaxed. Long trips are less 
tiring for you get big-car comfort. And the 
Super-Balloon is safer! There’s more Safti-Grip 
tread on the road .. . unusual Skid-Resistors offer 
more swre protection against skids. 

Your car can be easily changed over to Super- 
Balloons. Drive in to your nearest Firestone 
Dealer—today. Be sure to specify Firestone 


Super-Balloons when buying a new car. 
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Calgary: Stampede City 


Continued from page 7 





established a special camp, equipped 
with a couple of St. Bernard dogs, to 
rescue tender-footed airmen from the 
East who got a glimpse of the moun 
tains and decided to stroll over and 
climb one of them 

Whether the people make the town 
|or whether the town makes the people 
lean be argued either way. It has, in 
fact, been argued since the early °70’s 
when Colonel! Macleod built his North 
west Mounted Police fort at the conflu 
ence of the Bow and Elbow Rivers and 
named it Calgary, after his old home on 
the Isle of Mull 

For 40 years Calgary was the hotbed 
which gave the West and Canada a 





| bountiful crop of diverse and contra- 
| dictory personalities. Blooming at the 
|same time in Calgary were roistering 
| Bob Edwards, founder of the Calgary 
| Eye-Opener, and R_ B. Bennett, who 
| had the very bad luck to win an elec- 
| tion from W. L. M. King in 1930. 
| There was Henry Wise Wood, the man 
| from Missouri who took root in Calgary 
and fathered the Alberta Wheat Pool; 
and “‘Deafy’’ Wilson, devil-may-care, 
| beknickered English architect who 
became a Calgary legend: Paddy 
Nolan, one of the greatest of western 
lcriminal lawyers and a2 first-class 
drinking man; and Bill Aberhart, high- 
school teacher turned religious prophet 
who whipped up the Social Credit 
frenzy in 1935; Pat Burns, who ran an 
eye for beef and land values into a meat 
packing and ranching fortune; and Bill 
Sherman, an American iffipresario 
whose idea of public relations was to 
walk onto his Orpheum Theatre stage 
and upbraid the bon ton in the audience 
for publicly snickering at his advertis- 


ing backdrop. 


Fancy Saddles in the Old Corral 





All have gone to their various re- 
wards. If ghosts walk some of them 
might have difficulty recognizing the 
place today. The old Alberta Hotel 
bar, on the corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Ist Street West, has given place to 
a Picardy candy store. It was here 
that Paddy Nolan and Bob Edwards 
rubbed paunches and drank deep. And 
in the place where Deafy Wilson sat 
by the door in the rotunda, awaiting 
the arrival of businessmen for their 
midmorning pick-me-ups, there is now 
a United Cigar store. 

If Lord Bennett made the longest 
leap of all Calgary’s sons— from 
| Mrs. Moore’s boardinghouse on Sixth 
| Avenue to the House of Lords— Deafy 
| Wilson held the local record for short 
|sprints. Deafy had developed a won 
derful taste for free liquor. From his 
strategic seat he would nod to the 





incoming customers. 

“Good morning, Deafy, fine day, 
isn’t it?’’ they’d bawl at him. 
| “Don’t mind if I do,’ Deafy would 
| bawl back at them and beat them to 
| the bar from a sitting start. 


Bob Edwards, with a fine disdain for 
libel laws, and even the broader canons 
of good taste, put out a paper that 

| snapped, crackled and popped to the 
|delight of readers as far away as 
| London, England. 

Almost any town can point back to 
colorful characters. The point about 
Calgary is that the link with the past 
is so much stronger than elsewhere. 
Interesting parallels are always arising. 

Back in 1921, for example, the elec- 
tors were looking around for a likely 
candidate for the legislature. Some- 
| body mentioned Bob Edwards’ name, 
land almost without dissent he was 
elected. What made all this off pattern 
was Edwards’ notorious insobriety, 
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plus his complete inability to make a 
speech. lor all the boisterousness of 
his writing he was a modest, bashful 
and soft spoken little Scot. He made 
no speeches in the legislature and died 
soon after he was elected. 

Three years ago a young radio sports 
broadeaster, Don Mackay, decided 
that what Calgary needed most was 
himself as an alderman. He ran and 
was elected. He promptly left town on 
a series of good will missions and 
established a record for nonattendance 
at council meetings. His fellow alder- 
men got pretty provoked and criticism 
got into the papers. At the next 
election Mackay promised to stay away 
from the council even more often. He 
was re-elected, at the head of the poll 

Or there was Bill Sherman who man- 
aged the Orpheum Theatre when it 
first opened in the Lougheed Building. 
He collected unset diamonds, which he 
carried in chamois-lined vest pockets. 

The modern counterparts of Bill 
Sherman make him look like a piker. 
They go in for fancy saddles and trap- 
pings for display on prize palominos 
and pintos in the show ring. ‘These 
glittering gold and silver embossed 
outfits cost anywhere from $2,500 to 
$7,000. 

A fatal crash on the Macleod Trail 
south of Calgary last fall gave rise to a 
story that is pure Calgary. 

A passing driver, who recognized ons 
of the defunct motorists, turned his 
ear around quickly and headed back 
to town 

“You going for the ambulance?”’ he 
was asked. 

‘‘Heck, no!”’ he replied. ‘“That dead 
guy, Doakes, owns four hockey seats 
right on the blue line. I’m going to get 
my name in quick to take over his 
contract.” 

Nobody believes this story. Yet 
arena Officials swear that time and 
again they have had enquiries about 
the hockey tickets of Calgary departed, 
often before the news of the death has 
reached the newspapers. Calgary won 
the Allan Cup in 1945-46, played in 
the 1946-47 final but was beaten by 
Edmonton, which won the cup the next 
year. The Calgary Arena on the 
Stampede grounds seats 5,000. All the 
seats possible to reserve have been sold 
out for years. The.comparison for 
‘Toronto or Montreal would be a sellout 
crowd of better than 40,000 for every 
home game of the season. 

‘To attribute the Grey Cup antics to 
football madness is to completely mis- 
read the character of the town. For 
30 years Calgary demonstrated that it 
could take football or leave it alone. 
The football final was simply a great 
excuse to put Calgary all across the 
Canadian map. 

Boosting Calgary is something akin 
to the itch. Calgarians cannot leave it 
alone. When an outlander moves in he 
must undergo a continual cross-exam- 
ination on the question: ‘‘How do you 
like Calgary?” 


Oh, that Calgary Summer! 


If he combines superlatives with 
snide cracks about Winnipeg or Van- 
couver or Edmonton, Calgarians purr 
like kittens. But if he hesitates, or 
even tempers his enthusiasm in the 
slightest, Calgarians take his reaction 
as a personal affront. 

The most extreme face-to-face criti- 
cism of Toronto or Winnipeg seldom 
fazes a native. Calgary, like a beautiful 
but jealous woman, has got to be 
loved, by everybody, constantly and 
passionately. 

Calgarians will go into ecstasies 
about their winter climate at the drop 
of a 10-gallon hat: ‘“‘Oh, sure, it get’s 
cold in Calgary, but only for a week or 
two. Then along comes a chinook and 
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presto! the snow goes and you throw 
off your winter coats.”’ 

Up until the past bitter winter the 
story was mainly true. But there is one 
reason why Calgarians confine their 
conversation strictly to their winter 
climate: Calgary's spring and summer 
ire usually beyond mention except in 
unmixed company. Storing storm 
windows is not the chore in Calgary 
it is in Winnipeg or Windsor. Along 
about the middle of May Calgarians 
take off their storm windows, wash 
them, and put them right back on 
again. 

This practice has led to the false idea 
that Calgary has no summer, an idea 
propagated with considerable enthus- 
iasm by Edmontonians. 

Actually July and August are quite 
warm, in the daytime. But once the 
sun sinks behind the Rockies, you reach 
for a topcoat and sleep under woolen 
blankets. There are nights, in~the 
middle of summer, when a fur coat 
comes in handy. 

Calgarians don’t, however, keep their 
storm windows on as protection against 
the chill—it is the fine dust that is 
propelled by cyclonic chinooks through 
chinks and crannies that wind alone 
cannot get through. 

Yet there is not a Calgarian alive 
who doesn’t cheerfully suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous climatic 
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changes for the compensation of beau- 
tiful blue skies, the sight of the moun- 
tains out his back window, brightness 
of the sunshine, winter and summer, 
that wrinkles the skin around the 
corner of his eyes. Above all there is 
the striking beauty of the town, a 
beauty that manages to survive the 
combination of indolence and civic 
neglect. 

Neither the Bow nor the Elbow 
which come together at Calgary are any 
great shakes as rivers. But aeons ago 
the Bow was a stream 200 feet deep 
and a mile and a half wide, flowing 
eastward from the Rockies. Its south 
bank then is today’s top Calgary resi- 
dential district, Mount Royal. The 
North Hill, where Calgarians are going 
in for bungalow building on a grand 
scale, is the old north bank of the Bow. 

Calgary’s downtown area, within a 
quarter-mile radius of the Palliser 
Hotel and CPR station, is prairie flat. 
The business, shopping and early resi- 
dential district grew up naturally here 
around old Fort Calgary at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. Fighth 
Avenue, which runs east and west, has 
always been Calgary’s Main Street. 
Here are located the biggest stores, the 
movies and the banks. 

For a city of its size—105,000 


Calgary is an outstanding city of 
gar’ 5 


homes. I talked to one real-estate man 
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Rainbow Reading 


Maclean's Quiz by Gordon Dustan 


HE LITERATURE of the world includes many colorful 
books, and includes some in which the color shows through 
into the title. Spin the spectrum and fill in the blanks below. 
One author is Russian, one Belgian, and the rest English or 


American. 

1. The Arrow (R. L. Stevenson) 

2. The Decade (Thomas Beer 

3. The Badge of Courage (Stephen Crane) 
4. Chrome Aldous Huxley 

5. Mansions (W. H. Hudson 

6. The Murder Case (S. S. Van Dyne) 

7. The Treasury (F. T. Palgrave) 

8. The Monkey (John Galsworthy) 

9. The Cord (A play by Sidney Howard) 


Sage (Zane Grey) 
11. The Bird (Maurice Maeterlinck) 
12. The Orchard (Anton Chekhov) 


Kathleen Winsor 


Conan Doyle 


Answers on page 75 


CARTOON BY 
MEL CRAWFORD 


G. K. Chesterton) 
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on Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes 
know you and your family are doubly protected .. 
that a blowout will be harmless as a slow leak! 
You'll be swre that with this ““Tire Within a Tire” 
you'll be able to bring your car to a safe, con- 
trolled stop. 

Drive to your nearest Firestone Dealer today. 
Ask him to demonstrate the unique Life Pro- 
tector principle of Double Safety. Protect your 
family—and yourself—against the danger of 
blowouts by using Firestone Life Protector 
Safety Tubes—now/ 
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In the ¥ six months lhe up 
downdale topograp of Mount Royal 
| lends itself to unusual design and land 
use Calgarians, borrowing heavil 1/ B rt v4 
| from California bungalow designers 1] vl ain 
| have made the most of their homesites 


Calgary, 3.439 feet above sea level TRAVEL MEANS 
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of the downtown area can be viewed 
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give a deceptive youthfulness to all 


Calgary homes and offi blocks. This Be sure to purchase tickets and secure 
stems from the complete absence of reservations for these services before 
fog or smog For 30 years all the you leave! 


heating in Calgary has been done with 





natural gas. A whole winter’s heating 


STAY LONGER— SEE MORE 


Plan your tour of Britain and pur- 


can cost less than most Canadians pay 


for fuel for December and January 
lone chase transportation in advance. That 
a . way you'll save 25% on tour fares grant- 
Calgary lives with its past and its : 9 

ed Canadians from British port of entry! 
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their city’s history. They set upanangry 
Consult your Local Travel Agent or 
British Railways Office for tickets, 
i vacant lot which was once the sité Res 
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stone and move it to a cemetery. ‘The le 


Eve Opener to place in the stone 


story is that the movers drank the 
j whisky and could find no copy of the AMAZING LIQUID 








She Aristocrat of Watches The Calgary Stampede — without 
which the city would be just another 
modest town—is an outward mani REMOVES CORNS 
festation of this sort of spirit i spirit . 
} half rea!, half phony, a spirit that stems (W/7Y or double your money back! 
from a highly romanticized version of . \ rfornt - 


Calgary history and a real story that 1 
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by sending wor out carpets and excitement of the Old West when the 
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the nervou ystem 701 Wellington Ave., Winnipeg, Canada their embroidered boots on. The sad 
truth is that there was no such West 

in Alberta the Mounties were in 

Calgary before the ranchers arrived and 


not only had everything in hand but 
kept it in hand 
But if the authentic Canadian West 
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was law-abiding it was nonetheless 
rugged It was the kind of country 
where a strong back, hard work and 
intelligence paid rich dividends in both 
kudos and cash. From 1880 until 1920 
it was a land where a young man could 
make a stake 

Pat Burns, the young Ontario Irish 
man, tramped across the prairi 
trading horses and cattle, taking on ot 
commissary contracts for the railways —— - a 
George Lane, the Montana cowpoke 
wandered into Alberta for an early ONSON 


roundup, stayed to ma! ind lose his 


4 
2 
fortune several times. ‘‘Nigger John” REOS KIN ints 


Ware. one. of the greatest bronco Supethatge 
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built up the world’s largest herd of 
registered Herefords 

They ind scores like them, came 
together at Calgary They gave the 
town its flavor, a flavor that came out 


of the soil, out of the vast stretches 
of 50.000 ind 100.000-acre ranches 
out of terrific gambles with cattle 

Before he died Ernie Cross had used 
his ranching fortune to establish Cal 
gary’s biggest brewery. Pat Burns. who 
with consummate skill dodged the 
shoals that sunk so many other packers 
ifter World War I, went on to build 
the largest independent abattoir in 
the West. They left their marks upon 
the commercial community. But more 
important was the collective brand 
which all the cattlemen fashioned for 
Calgary. And Calgary is still too 
closely hog-tied to its pioneers for the 
brand to have faded 

When the CPR opened the country 
up with the turn of the century it lured 
thousands of settlers from the United 
States with cheap land as bait. Thou 
sands of successful farmers from Kan- 

is, Nebraska and the Dakotas cut into 
the open range and drove the ranchers 
back. And at the same time the 
dwindling range in the western States 
ittracted cattlemen to Alberta, too. 
Like the immigrants from England 
they put their roots down in the 
country. 

Something about southern Alberta 
ind Calgary in particular, acts as a 
magnet to the British peopl The 
Duke of Windsor, as Prince of Wales, 
was only acting like a typical English 
man when he took one look at the 
country and had to buy a ranch at High 
River, south of Calgary. 


Three Ring Madhouse 


The mixture of English and Ameri 
can influences is a Calgary hallmark 
Che Stampede is a good example of 
it. The first Stampede, in 1901, was 
staged to celebrate the visit of King 
George, then Duke of York. It lapsed 
until a decade later when a couple of 
American rodeo h inds hit the town and 
tried to promot 1 rodeo When the 
had no luck, one of them went back to 
Oklahoma, and later to Hollywood 
His name was Tom Mix. His pal, Guy 
Weadick, stayed on, determined to try 
again next year. That winter Weadick 
talked Pat Burns, George Lane, Ernie 
Cross and A. J. McLean into putting 
up $25,000 each to promote his Stam 
pede. First under Weadick, and 
under Charlie Yule, the Calgary Stam 
pede became the town’s greatest and 
most enduring claim to fame 

Calgary, remember, has a aioe sat 
of 105,000——a fact that never embi: 
rasses Calgarians except when couple d 
with a second fact Edmonton has 
130,000. Yet in the six days of the 
1948 Stampede 376,983 tickets were 
collected at the gates ‘Lhe top daily 
attendance was on a Friday when 
78,426 jammed into the park 

Grandstand seats for the Stampede 
go on sale in Calgary in the first week 
in February. By the end of the month 
most of the ducats are gone Hotel 
reservations begin to trickle in from 
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far-off places in February and by June 
reservation clerks begin to go mad 

The show itself is more akin to a 
three-ring madhouse than to a circus 
or ordinary rodeo. To take in every 
thing that goes on in front of the 
grandstand in the afternoon you have 
to be three people While thorough 
breds race around the track wild horses 
ind steers are being ridden in the centre 
field More people watch the bucking 
contests than watch the races. Around 
the grounds a dozen buildings lodge 
stock and agricultural exhibits. Behind 
the grandstand the carnival does the 
biggest business in the West 


Chuck Wagons in a Hurry 


The big thrill of the Stampede, 
however, comes at night. The chuck 
wagon races, Calgary style are easily 
the most exciting spectacle devised 
since the chariot race Six heats are 
run off each night, and at the end of 
the week the outfit with the fastest 
time pockets a large chunk of the 
$7,500 purse. 

A chuck-wagon outfit consists of a 
wagon drawn by four horses (many of 
them thorougnbreds) avd four out 
riders. The race starts with four outfits 
lined up in the centre field, their 
tailboards to the race track When 
a klaxon sounds the dismounted out- 
riders fling a stove and an awning into 
their wagon, mount and chase after it. 
The wagon driver starts fast, lashes his 
team around a figure eight, and the rigs 
hit the track, often three abreast, at 
a full gallop. Then the half-mile bull 
ring is jammed with four four-horse 
teams and 16 mounted riders, all 
apparently hell-bent for destruction 
around the turns. An outfit that can’t 
make the original figure eight and circle 
the half-mile track in 1.15 will win few 
prizes Sut failure one year never 
discourages a man from hoping to win 
next year. Early every spring these 
ranchers will spend their off hours 
training new horses for the event 

What bewilders the spectators is that 
the drivers survive not only from night 
to night, but also from year to year. 
Thev do Dick Cosgrave, the greatest 
driver of them all, won the trophy 10 
years In a row He has since retired 
to the ground and the bossing of the 
arena events 

The small fry who come to Calgary 
expecting to meet the gun toting Indian 
killers of the movies are always dis 
appointed A cowboy afoot bears too 
close a resemblance to a farm boy with 
bunions to be very glamourous But 
in the lobby of the Palliser you can 
rub shoulders with the best cowboy 
riders on the continent, men who ride 
wild horses in Cheyenne, Pendleton and 
Madison Square Garden and make 
$10,000 a year the very hardest wav 
In the off season they are ranchers or 
ranch hands in Alberta, Wyoming or 
Arizona 

The real color of the Stampede is 
provided by the natives By the 
Indians who work at being colorful 
and get paid for it; and by Calgarians 
who just like to dress up in fancy pants 
and shirts. Calgary has its quota of 
stuffed shirts and they curl a supercili 
ous lip at the sight of their becostumed 
townsmen. But the outsider who 
suspects the whole show is phony, and 
says so, will find himself in trouble 

It isn’t phony, for Calgary is a 


horse town if there ever was one 
Calgary kids take to horses like young 
W innipeggers take to skates They can 
be seen by the score at any hour of 
i summer day, out near the Currie 
Barracks where Mrs. Maude Ovans 
keeps her big string of Shetland ponies 
he kids learn to ride as they should 
learn bareback In Calgary many 
1 stenographer skimps on her lunch 
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“Life in our house 






much more fun 
ncé Dad has been 


cured of furnace pains.” 


Yes, Dad is no longer the furnace drudge he used to be since 


installing an up-to-date Fawcett Air Conditioning System. 


Clean, pure, properly 


humidified air, warmed to constant 


summer temperature, plus easy, economical operation all add 


up to comfortable, zestful living in any home. Write now for 


complete information. 
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ETC. GENERAL OFFICES: SACKVILLE, N.B. 
PLANTS: SACKVILLE, N.8., AMHERST, N.S., VICTORIA, B.C. 


PRAIRIE DISTRIBUTOR: WALTER WOODS LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. BRANCH: 1052 HOMER ST., VANCOUVER, 8.C. 
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TONE 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


@ ‘‘Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a man’s 
hair groom. Clear and clean, it leaves the 
hair soft, natural looking; grooms it to stay 
groomed without smear or smell. Just a feu 
drops each morning before brushing or 
combing will do the trick and help condi- 
tion your scalp at the same time. That's 
why “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is the most 


economical hair dressing you can buy 


*Symptoms: Itchy feeling; dandruff; dry, 
brittle hair; loose hairs on comb or brush, 
Unless checked may cause baldness. 


HAIR TONIC 























Please don’t walk away or turn a deaf 
ear, gentle lady! There’s big news in the 
air and you may find it just as important 
in your life as it has proved to miilions 


of other women all over the 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


world—not once, but thirteen 


times a year... As you already 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


have guessed, the subject under 





discussion is a wholly feminine 
one—monthly sanitary protection. 

But the “big” news deals with a very 
tiny product indeed, no longer than your 
little finger! It is called Tampax and it is 
worn internally, This principle is well- 
known to doctors and it has many ad- 
vantages. Tampax frees you from the 
tyranny of belts, pins and external pads. 
It causes no odor or chafing. Quick to 
change and easy to dispose of. Tampax 
is only 1/9 the bulk of older kinds and 
you can shower, tub or swim without 
removing it! 

Made of pure surgical cotton com- 
pressed in dainty patented applicators, 
‘Tampax comes in 3 absorbencies—Reg- 
ular, Super, Junior. Average month’s 
supply slips readily into purse. Compare 
today’s price of Tampax with the price 
of nationally-advertised external pads. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
Brampton, Ontario. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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to buy herself a horse, or a new 
saddle, or a new pair of $50 riding 
boots 

Calgary goes wild about horses 
Every breed and type of horse has its 
supporters—Arabians, thoroughbreds 
pintos, palominos, Tennessee walkers 
ind six-gaited American saddle horses 
\ Calgarian, bitten by the horse bug, 
is liable to start a whole collection. 

There is the case of Robert Spence, 
the city’s pioneer shoe merchant 
Ordered by his doctors to get out of 
his store, he bought the old Rocky 
Mountain Polo Pony Ranch west of 
the city limits He stocked it with 
palomino mares and went into horse 
breeding on a grand scale Not for 
profit, not for show, but just for the 
sheer joy of being surrounded by 
beautiful dams and foals who will come 
running to him when he goes into the 
pasture and calls them by name 

From the Palliser Hotel Calgary has 
the appearance of a city without 
industry. The illusion is dispelled 
quickly on a dank evening when the 
fumes from the burning garbage dump 

Calgary has never got around to an 
incinerator—the big oil refineries and 
the stockyards are wafted in on an east 
wind. But however acrid the odor from 
the oil refineries, native Calgarians 
relish the smell. It bolsters their belief 
that Calgary is the nation’s oil capital, 
despite all the rather unpleasant pub- 
licity Edmonton has been spreading 
abroad 

Calgary’s first boom came when 
settlers rushed west to the foothills 
From 5,000 in 1900, its population 
zoomed to 50,000 by 1912. The CPR 
put up the Palliser in 1913 and the 
real-estate boom gave the town the 
beginning of a_ skyline Real-estate 
promoters had subdivided the prairie 
far out. They carried their money to 
the banks in wastebaskets and the 
banks opened late at night to take it 
In The collapse of their boom left 
the town strewn with wreckage, but 
not for long. The Dingman well struck 
oil in Turner Valley in 1914, and once 
World War | was comfortably out of 
the way another boom set in. This 
time it was the oil promoters who 
carried money to the banks in baskets 
Though the 1929 crash doused that 
boom, another got going in 1936 when 
crude oil was discovered in South 
Turner Valley. 


Edmonton Got the People 


Through oil booms and_ crashes 
Calgary always has had the cattle 
industry in its back yard. It is the 
supply base for the big ranches and it 
is the matin market for their produce 
Calgary’s stockyards are second only 
to Winnipeg in the West, and a thriving 
meat-processing industry has grown up 
iround them 

The vast sums spent developing the 
oil industry have been put up not only 
by outsiders but by Calgary itself. Oil 
refineries were built there with a total 
capacity of 15,000 barrels a day. That 


is sufficient to supply almost a third of 


ill Western Canada with petroleum 
products 

At the moment when Calgary thinks 
of oil it hes to think of Leduc, Wood- 
bend and Redwater. That reminds it 
of Edmonton, which is hard on Cal- 
gary’s blood pressure. Alone with such 
thoughts Calgary may conclude with 
some justification that fate has been 
using it for a football. It wouldn’t 
have cared where those fields had 
been discovered if it hadn’t been at 
Edmonton. 

Calgary has a grudge against Ed- 
monton. For political reasons that 


seemed valid at the time (1905) Ed- 
monton was chosen as Alberta’s capital. 
Calgary’s feelings were assuaged some- 


what by the promise that when ithe 
Alberta University was established it 
would be in Calgary. But Calgary was 
euchred out of that, too It has been 
agitating for years for a university 
branch at Calgary, but, despite the 
fact that the Premier of Alberta is 
usually a Calgarian, nothing ever 
happens 

‘hen, during the World War II, 
Edmonton leaped ahead in the popu 
lation race. Finally, oil'was discovered 
at Edmonton. Leduc was hard enough 
to take But when it was followed 
quickly by Woodbend and Redwater, 
all potentially bigger producers than 
Turner Valley, Calgary’s cup of woe 
ran over. 

For a while there was a steady exodus 
of population northward as oil com- 
panies moved to Edmonton. But that 
has stopped and Calgary’s fear of losing 
the oil industry is subsiding. Big new 
American companies are moving into 
Alberta, but they are locating in 
Calgary Calgary’s milder climate, 
proximity to the States, and long 
connection with the oil industry are 
tipping the scales definitely in its favor. 
In February, New York businessmen 
announced that a_ 15-story ‘“‘sky- 
scraper” would be erected this year. It 
will bé rented mainly to oil companies. 

Now that Edmonton has definitely 
moved into the number one population 
slot Calgary seems to have !ost interest 
in size. That is a healthy sign. 

To many Calgarians, who love the 
town as it is, Calgary should be think- 
ing in terms of better rather than 
bigger. 

These people ask: why go to endless 
trouble attracting tourists (the latest 
dodge is a 15-car Calgary caravan to 
tour the States this summer) if you 
ruin the springs of their cars with miles 
of potholed and rutted streets? The 
streets in Calgary’s newer residential 
districts are mainly graveled and they 
fill the homes with dust; when the 
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streets are oiled rugs and floors are 
damaged 

Many of the city’s main bridges were 
built for oxcarts. The traffic tangle is 
compounded by a woeful lack of signals 
The street lighting in the residential 
The lack of an 
incinerator would be a public scandal 


districts 1s atrocious 


anywhere else 

Yet Calgary’s pioneer citizens left 
the town a real inheritance. ‘They 
established, on St. George’s Island, one 
of the finest parks and zoos to be seen 
anywhere The city is dotted with 
beautiful parks. It has a good amuse- 
ment park at Bowness, two splendid 
hospitals and fine schools. Fifty years 
ago the Alberta Hotel was the only 
hotel between Winnipeg and Vancou 
ver that could boast of bathtubs in 
rooms. Calgarians then demanded the 
best 
They have been succeeded by a 
generation which seems to have a high 
tolerance for the mediocre. Too much 
of Calgary’s energy is devoted to 
spectacular stunts in front of the show, 
too little to having something solid 
behind the curtain. Why this should 
be is difficult to assess. Perhaps one 
reason is the supplanting of the Calgary 
enterpriser by the branch manager. 
Certainly the growth of the branch- 
plant economy is very apparent in 
modern Calgary. Branch managers of 
banks, retail stores and commercial 
enterprises are notoriously uninterested 
in local civic affairs, save only when 
improvements impinge on their taxes. 

The same is true of Edmonton, 
perhaps even to a larger degree. Yet 
Edmonton is rushing ahead with civic 
improvements. The difference may be 
that Edmonton has the leadership 
Calgary lacks. Or, and this in Calgary 
is the ultimate in infamy, it may very 
well be that the old spirit that built 
the town has slipped away unnoticed 
and has been captured and held by 


Edmonton * 
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YOUNG SKIPPER SAVES CREW WINS DOW 


IN DARING SEA RESCUE 


AWARD 














1. In the dead of the night 
by an Atlantic storm. One m 
make it and was hauled ba 











the little ship was being pounded to splinters 
man tried to swim to shore... but he couldn’t 
ck. 





i) AI 
—— 


3. One by one the men m 
as one of them said later: ‘ 








ade their way to safety along the line. And, 
‘If it hadn’t been for Captain Lace, we'd all be 


in Davy Jones’ locker now!” 


DOW BREWERY 


CAPT. ORLANDO LACE 


of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 


swims with lifeline through freezing surf 


22-YEAR-OLD “Land” Lace, youngest 
skipper in the Lunenburg fishing fleet, won 
the admiration of every Canadian when he 
risked his life to save his crew members. The 
29-ton dragger was being pounded to pieces 
on the jagged rocks off Isaac’s Harbour Light. 
After one crewman had tried to swim with a 
line to shore, and was hauled back, the heroic 
young captain leaped into the cold, numbing 
seas and swam in to land. In spite of the dark- 
ness, he scaled the steep cliff and fastened the 
line securely to a tree. Then, one by one, the 
seven men on the ship were able to come down 
the line to safety. Two hours later all hands 
were on shore. 





To young Captain Orlando Lace, whose 
courage is in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the sea, we proudly present The Dow 
Award. 


For deeds such as this, more than 140 Cana- 
dians have been presented with The Dow Award 
since its inception in April, 1946. 














2. Finally Lace dove into the icy sea and managed to reach shore. Numb 
with cold and almost exhausted, he climbed the rocky cliff and fastened 
the line to a tree. 





NATIONAL BREWERIES LIMITED 
THE DOW AWARD is a citation presented for acts of outstanding heroism 
and includes, as a tangible expression of appreciation, a $100 Canada 
Savings Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a group of editors of leading 
Canadian daily newspapers, selects Award winners from recommendations 
made by a nationally known news organization. 


- MONTREAL 
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Cross 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


FTER Pearl Harbor 23,000 Japan- 
ese and Canadians of Japanese 
de ancestry were hustled inland 
from the west coast, and s¢ ittered 
across Canada from the Rockies to the 
Atlantic. They left homes, farms and 
businesses It was a 20th-century 
re-enactment of the expulsion of the 
Acadians 
This spring, seven years later, th 
wartime ban ended. A few Japanest 
returned to their home cities. Appar 


ently things were better than they were 


in 1941 
The province now granted them the 
vote As voting citizens they could 


sit on juries, practice pharma y, pl iy 
a part in municipal politics and in 
general enjoy all the rights of white 





ll (see Maritime 


Boneshaker's farewe 


citizens except jobs on public works 
or cutting timber on Crown lands. 

But employers were still unwilling 
to hire Japanese And the Japanese 
who had operated farms, businesses or 
fishing boats needed capital to re-estab 
lish themselves. Very few Japanese took 
advantage of their new freedom of the 
coast 

It looked as if most of British 
Columbia’s unwilling exiles had now 
discovered that they preferred exile 


When Erna Sack, German soprano, 
visited Vancouver for two engags 
ments, her world-wide reputation had 
preceded her and assured her of sell 
outs. Madame Sack reputedly has the 
highest range of any living singer: she 
can touch C above high C with ease 

The last thing Madame Sack 
her manager-husband, Hermann. 
pected in Vancouver was a 
but she got it, 


and 
ex 
panning 
right on the front page 
of the Vancouver Sun. Music critic 
Stanley Bligh huffed that the 
nowned high notes were no more than 
nonmusical “‘eeks.”’ 

“Who is this Mister Bligh?”’ de 


manded Hermann. 


re- 


‘‘Keks, what is this eeks?”’ asked 
Erna. 

Critic Bligh is a jerk, said angry 
letters to the editor 

He “is no gentleman.” was 
comment. 


Erna’s 
However, she went 
‘ike it says in the Bible, | 
other cheek,”’ 


on, 


turn the 
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Country 


THE PRAIRIES 


The northwest is strewn with eq 
ment left behind by the U. S. arm: 
forces Tractors, trucks and _ to 
rusting in abandoned camps— the 
i sore temptation to the residents 
the area. 

Four of them succumbed to tem; 
tation and were convk ted in Northwe 
Territories Court in Edmonton r 
cently of stealing three tractors 
truck tools, a power pump and oUne 
equipment from the now desert 
Canol project. Canol was the road at 
pipeline which linked the oil field 
Norman Wells with the refinery i: 
Whitehorse, Y.T. The accused had 
raveled along Canol, seen weather and 
inimals playing havoe with the gear 
in doorless and windowless camp build 
ings and said they could see no harm i: 
taking equipment that appeared t 
have been ibandoned. 


The hush-hush town of Suffield 
Alta., near Medicine Hat, where the 
Defense De partment conducts its ex 
periments in bacterial and gas warfare 
has a new name It is to be know: 
is Ralston, after Canada’s wartim: 
Defense Minister, the late d. F 
Ralston, 

What goes on at Suffield has beer 
i top level secret ever since the station 
was established during the war by the 
British and Canadian Government 
\bout 100 scientists and military spe 
clalists are still at work there. One 
of their byproducts is poison gas to bé 


used against gr isshoppers. 


British Columbians sometimes 


immigrants from the Prairies ‘‘Go 
phers.”” They’ve also another name 
for them, according to Labor Minister 
Charles Williams of Saskatchewan 


‘They refer to us as prairie chicken 
and boast about how they love to pluck 
us. 

Mr. Williams accused B. C. of 
definitely anti-Prairie feeling. Peopl 
from the wheatlands aren't as welcome 
is they should be, he said, ‘especially 
when jobs are scarce.”’ 


ONTARIO 


When Ontario began throwing high 
speed highways straight as a bowstring 
icross the countryside many a rural! 
dweller found himself living beside th 
highroad but not on it. For greate1 
safety on the raceways, driveways fron 
adjoining lands were forbidden: access 
could be had only by taking a sid 
road to the nearest cloverleaf or to an 
intersection with traffic lights. 

A few miles west of St. Catharines 
Will Moffatt built a house on the Queen 
Elizabeth Way and cut a driveway 
from his garage through a sandhill to 
the road. No, no, said the highways 
department; you must take your drive 
way toa side road. Moffatt stood pat 
lhe Government sent men to fence his 
driveway Moffat tore the fences down 
hey filled the drive with tons of sand 
Will and his wife dug their way out. 

Last month the battle reached a 
climax A departmental expedition 
arrived with several truckloads of sand 
and rolls of fencing. Will was away 
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But, like Madeleine de Vercheres. Mrs 
Moffatt manned the ramparts. Armed 
with a rake she took her stand exactly, 
where the trucks had to back with the 


sand and where the fence would have 


run. “‘I’d have stood right there even 
if they had backed right over me she 
said later My Empire Loyalist blood 


must have been up 

The truck drivers argued, pleaded 
ind cajoled, but finally went iway 
leaving Mrs. Moffatt in possession of 
the field At Highway Department 
GHQ in Toronto there was talk of 
taking the case to the courts. 


QUEBEC 


Wartime travel and currency restric 
tions cut down smuggling of American 
cigarettes into Quebec to a trickle. But 
lately the Mounted Police have been 
detecting signs ol the bad old days 
when the Montrealer in the know could 
ilways lay his hands on a carton ol 
Luckies Since the first of the year 
the Mounties had been plagued by 
small-time smugglers and to meet the 
invasion they doubled their patrols on 
the main routes to the border 

First sign that big operators were 
it work again came with the seizure 
of 30,000 smuggled cigarettes in a car 
it Abbotsford, between Montreal and 
the frontier 

Then last month the Mounties 
uncovered what they think is one of 
the largest cigarette smuggling rings 
ever to operate On the outskirts of 
Montreal they grabbed 210,000 Ameri 
can smokes (enough for 10,500 packs 


ind made two arrests 


THE MARITIMES 


Now that Cape Breton Island is to 
have a causeway to the mainland the 
islands of Shippegan and Miscou in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence off New Bruns 
wick want one too A mile of deep 
water, impossible to cross each fall and 
spring, separates the 10,000 islanders 
from the mainland. In winter travel is 
icross the ice, in summer by ferry 

The islands are inhabited by Aca 
dians who speak the French equivalent 
of Elizabethan English and by descend 
ants of the Highlanders who fought 
with Wolfe. They are old-fashioned 
in their ways you still see dog teams 
and oxcarts on the islands. ‘They burn 
coal washed up from an underwater 
seam. Some of them believe in ghosts 
that’s easy on Shippegan and Miscou 


Mr Moffatt takes her stand or 


where will-o’-the Wisps rise from peat 
bogs and many people swear they have 
seen the phantom ship of the Bay of 
Chaleur Which is de scribed as resem 
bling a flaming four-rigger It was 
ré ported twice last November. 


Swaying, clanking, crowded, slow 

Halifax’s venerable one-man street 
cars were the despair of the natives 
ind the jest of visitors. And now their 
day was done. Sleek new trolley coache 
were taking over 

To signalize their unlamented de 
parture the transit company stuck a 
teary false face on one of the cars and 
put it on the shrinking routes (see cut 
“Poetic” farewells graced the sides 
Sample: 


Goodbye my friends, this is the end; 
I’ve traveled miles and miles 
And watched your faces through 
the years 
Show anger, tears and smiles. 


When trolley coaches have taken 
over all the lines in the city 83 one-man 
cars go on the scrap heap. Purchase 
offers from as far away as Florida were 
turned down, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The trim motorship Terra Nova 
Capt. Wilf. Barbour) glided into St 
John’s, the flags and bunting in he 
rigging acknowledging the cheers of th 
thousands who lined the water front 
to welcome her There were two things 
to cheer that April afternoon: New 
foundland had become Canada’s 10th 
province the Terra Nova was log 
loaded with the season’s first seal catch 

Captain Barbuur was bringing hom«e 
i bumper catch of 14,500 whitecoats 
from the vicinity of White Bay and 
Belle Isle The CBC recorded the 
event for the rest of Canada, to whom a 
seal hunt is still something out of 
Newfie folklore. 

Being first home from the hunt was 

big thing to the Bowring Company 


owners of the Terra Nova Founder 
Ben Bowring started his seal-fishing 
enterprise in St. John’s in 181], and 

Terra Nova follows a long line of 
gallant, tough ships who have got home 
fustest with the mostest. 

Another reason for Newfoundland’s 
cheers: seal flipper pies were on the 


menu again * 


> Queen Elizabeth (see Ontario). 
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fil up with 
MOBILOIL 


Vacation trek or Sunday pic- 
nic, Mobiloil in your engine 
means happy miles all the 
way. Mobiloil helps protect 
... it guards working parts 
with a tough, friction-fighting 
film that beats the heat. 
Vobiloil cleans cece helps keep 
valves, rings and 
freer from harmful deposits 
that can waste gas, oil and 
power. Start out with 
Mobiloil, and get a “head- 


start’ to happy holidays! 
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A SOCONY-VACUUM 
PRODUCT 


a 
ae ou coorcae™” 7 Made by the makers of 
Gore le ndustriail 


and Marine Lubricants 





SOCOmY vacuum 








SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL Gin) AND LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Real McGruffey 


Continued from page 15 
good company and getting better. We 
call him Bozo for short, although, like 
most kennel dogs, he probably has a 
name like a Notre Dame fullback. 
When he first arrived we thought his 
name must be Old Man River, but he 
is now getting so well housebroken that 
we expect to come home any night now 
and find him in our armchair and 
slippers reading our favorite magazine 

The ‘““Yacht Club’: All was activity 
around the Offshore Yacht Club over 
the holiday week end, with the mem- 
bers spring-cleaning their lockers, most 
of them getting enough empties to pay 
their dues. 

More “Yacht Club”: Commodore 
Fagan predicts a very successful year, 
as the lake is now much nearer the 
clubhouse. For a couple of summers 
the beach grew so big that there was 
a move to give up aquatics and turn the 
Offshore into a hunt club. 

Needed: One Punch Line 

Doggerel like this sets Toronto 
chuckling: 

The baseball owner laughed and said: 

‘*These summer showers fall 

And ruin all our week-end games, 

but I don’t mind at-all. 

The maize, the timothy, the oats 

all need these pleasant rains.” 

So, smiling, he surveyed the storm 

and then blew out his brains. 


When fighter Ezzard Charles was 
ducking a bout with ald, though 
possibly still dangerous, Joe Louis, 
Reeve came up with: 


I do not wish, said Ezzard Charles, 

To fight with Mister Louis, 

Engage that fine old gent in 
quarrels, or trade him lumps 
and bruises. 

Why should I test his famous style? 

His champeenship assault? 

For if I just sit still awhile, I'll 
win it by default. 


At the annual Henley Regatta for 
the Canadian rowing championships: 
With thrilling spurts and loud 
hurrays, 
And lots of things to do, 
The Henley races last three days, 
But we can last but two. 


After a play-off between Toronto and 
Boston which the Bruin right-winger, 
Bobby Bauer, won with a late goal, 
Reeve rhymed: 


There was a young fellow named 
Bauer 
Who let go a shot from afauer, 
And the puck hit the nets 
With our 6 to 5 bets 
And three payments we owe on our 
cauer. 
(Pass the towel. 


There’s not much to the rhyming 
dodge, Reeve says, as long as you can 
get a punch line. 

Reeve’s friends keep close tab on the 
cracks he tosses off casually in his 
conversation. 
a chance they'll tell you a dozen. Such 
ee 

On a trip to Boston, Reeve was 
sitting in the Press box observing the 
Leafs and Bruins after a long social 
engagement. Between periods he was 
moodily contemplating his shoes when 
an attendant, selling chocolate-coated 
ice cream, thrust one upon him. He 
got this answer: ‘‘No, thank you, son. 
I’m driving.” 

On guard duty overseas one windy, 
rain-swept night, patrolling a prisoner- 


If you give them half 
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of-war compound that contained 2,000 
Nazis, Reeve had just reached a gate 
and was turning to retrace his steps 
when a roving spotlight caught him for 
a moment. He stopped, laid aside his 
rifle, placed his hands rigidly at his 
sides and bowed stiffly from the waist 
in three directions, muttering each 
time, ‘““Thenk yo’, Thenk yo’, Thenk 
yo’.” 

On a hockey trip to Detroit, Reeve 
and another ‘Toronto columnist were 
ensnarled in the bibulous traps that 
accompany most such excursions, when 
Reeve noticed that the deadline for his 
column was approaching. He went to 
his room to work and had finished a 
couple of pages when his contemporary, 
listing heavily, joined him and began 
reading Reeve’s prose. Nausea and 
sickness overwhelmed him and Reeve’s 
copy got in the way. Reeve didn’t 
flinch; he didn’t even blink. “If that’s 
intended as criticism, old boy,” he said, 
stolidly tapping his typewriter, ‘‘you’re 
not being very subtle.” 

*‘T have an undeserved reputation as 
a rum pot,”’ Reeve says. “I belt down 
a few on trips in self-defense, and 
naturally I exchange camaraderie with 
visiting firemen, but when there are 
no trips and when people stay home 
where they belong I often go weeks 
without a smash.” 

Reeve ambles to the Toronto Men’s 
Press Club for lunch on days he doesn’ t 
go home and talks shop over a pint 
of ale. If this should develop into a 
session the gathering is likely to move 
on to the Reeve home, a _ two-story 
house of semi-Elizabethan design in 
Toronto’s east end. This is the Beach 
district which The Moaner cherishes 
with the same community ardor that 
a man holds for his old home town 

Mrs. Reeve accepts the invasions 
with astonishing complacency, philo 
sophically climbing out of bed at 4 a.m., 
if necessary, to prepare bacon and eggs 
for boisterous interlopers. She is the 
former Alvern Florence Donaldson, 
born in Neepawa, Man., a former 
softball and basketball star in Toronto 
and now a better than average golfer. 


Dickens Is **Best Reporter”’ 


She and Ted, whom she usually culls 
Dad, were married in 1931 and have 
a son Joe, 10, and a daughter Susan, 
two. 

The living room, where most noc- 
turnal safaris end, is comfortably and 
informally furnished, highlighted by a 
bulging bookstand containing a set of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
Reeve reads frequently because ‘“‘It 
contains a lot of historical stuff on guys 
that you can piece together into a 
pretty comprehensive picture of their 
times.’’ Dickens is there, too. Reeve 
cails him “the best reporter I ever 
read, even if his plots were awful.’’ 

Reeve doesn’t belong to book clubs, 
feels a book ought to survive at least 
10 years to be worth reading. His 
library is actually his college education. 

It seems impossible that a man in 
Reeve’s physical condition could join 
the Canadian Army, but he made it. 
He was visiting the World’s Fair in 
New York when the bugle sounded in 
September, 1939. He came home and 
went to a recruiting centre in Toronto. 

He was nudging 40 then, and the 
medical officers told him to beat it. 
He won a commission in a Toronto 
Scottish reserve unit and got in touch 
with Conn Smythe, who in 1941 formed 
his Sportsman’s Battery, the 30th Light 
Anti-Aircraft. 


Smythe, the commanding officer of 


the battery, likes to tell the story of 
how Reeve got into battle dress and 
then overseas. It seems that certain 
doctors who had once plaved football 
decided that, after all, heart mattered 
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more to a soldier than legs and arms. 

“Ill never forget,’’ Smythe says, 
‘our landing in France in a rough sea 
with Reeve, his rifle in his left hand, 
climbing down the ropes to the water, 
hanging on with that same left hand 

his right arm was no good, you know, 
from that football injury You can 
imagine the inspiration it was for a 
lot of young, scared kids to see that old 
guy going ashore.” 

Reeve helped his entry into the Army 
by paying for operations on his legs 
for removal of varicose veins He 
carries 400 stitches where the holes 
were sewed up. He had a local anaes 
thetic and was conscious throughout 

three-hour operation. 

The operation was so long that 
halfway through one of the nurses 
walked out of the operating room and 

10ther nurse replaced her. After a 
while the surgeon turned to her for an 
instrument. 

“Oh,”’ he said, ““where did you come 
from?” 

‘*l’ve been here for quite a while,”’ the 
nurse replied. 

‘‘Where did the other nurse go?”’ the 
doctor asked. 

Reeve, growing weary of the opera- 
tion, raised his head “She won't 
be back, doc,’ he grunted. “She 
graduated.” 


Farnol Thought ef Harvard 


Reeve missed only one route march 
in three years in the Army and that 
one came on a sunny afternoon in 
October, 1942. “Not feelin’ too hot 
today, doc,”” he told the M.O. on sick 
parade. ‘Feelin’ kinda low because | 
don’t think the Cardinals can win the 
seventh game from the Yankees in the 
World Series this afternoon. Kinda like 
to hang around a radio and find out 

In England the battery was sta 
tioned near the estate of English author 
Jeffery Farnol at Kastbourne, and twice 
Smythe was invited to visit the writer. 
Keach time he took Reeve. 

‘Reeve’s knowledge of literature 
istounded Farnol,’” Smythe relates 
‘‘He wouldn’t believe The Moaner had 
never got out of high school. Farnol 
figured him for Harvard, at least.” 

Smythe still talks about the first 
Christmas Eve in England. Everyone 
else had gone on leave, but Smythe 
found Reeve in a hospital, passing out 
stories and cigarettes to the patients. 

The Moaner himself ended up in 
hospital after traveling through Hol 
land with the battery. During the 
bitter fighting around Caen in midsum 
mer, 1944, Gunner Reeve cracked his 
left elbow on something and neglected 
to tell anyone. Six weeks later, though 
he had disregarded the increasing pain 
he nicked it on an ammunition box and 
finally reported it. The medicos said 
he had a fractured elbow and sent him 
home. 

The Telegram did not pay Reeve’s 
salary while he was away and to keep 
logs in the fire at home he wrote a 
couple of columns a week at $25 each 
He had gone into the Army as a gunner 
ind he returned as one, having turned 
down opportunities to become a war 
correspondent and a commissioned 
public relations officer. 

Back in civvies at his battered desk 
Reeve resumed the promotion of his 
perpetual love-—the Balmy Beach foot 
ball team. Some people criticize his 
blind devotion to the Beaches, 
he coached without pay last season, 
and wrote about fairly constantly from 
the time they started training for a 
western trip in mid-July until they were 
eliminated from Grey Cup contention 
by Hamilton Tigers in mid-Novem 
ber. 

He noted somewhat testily in his 


column the morning of an Argo- 


which 


Ottawa game that he was being phoned 

constantly by people asking for tickets 

and he wondered where all the glad 

handers were hiding the preceding 

Saturday when the Beaches played 

Sarnia in front of thousands of empty 
its 

Reeve says he is through with 
coaching, that it’s too tough to run 
a practice every night for four months 
He looks back on 10 Seasons as coach 
six at Queen’s where he won three 
intercollegiate championships; one at 
Montreal in the Big Four: and three 
with Beach, in two of which he won 
the ORFU crown. The most disastrous 
season was in Montreal where it was 
planned to amalgamate the Royals and 
the Westmounts to produce a good 
Big Four club. But internal dissension 
between the two factions broke the club 
wide open and they were kicked by 
everybody 

During his coaching career Reeve 
gained a reputation for being a cautious 
and unspectacular coach, streng defen 
sively, but of the old two-bucks-and- 
a-kick attacking school 

In defense of his tactics Reeve says 
his teams always happened to be 
manned that way. “I had to play 
things close to the vest because | 
seldom had enough kids to go around 
and couldn’t afford to waste them on 
razzle-dazzle stuff.” 

As a player Reeve was a great 
middle, or tackle, whose specialty, 
besides getting his bones broken, was 
blocking kicks. In the Eastern Canada 
final of 1926 he blocked six against 
Ottawa, but the Beach lost 7 to 6 

The game for which he is most 
remembered, however, was the 1930 
iast-West final between Balmy Beach 
and the Regina Rouchriders. He didn’t 
get into the game for three quarters 
bec 1use he had a separated shoulder 
and couldn’t bend his arm. When 
Regina appeared to be on their way 
to the winning touchdown Reeve 
plugged the hole and culminated his 
defense by blocking a_ kick Regin: 


never recovered and the victorious 
Beach players lugged Reeve off the 
field on their shoulders. It was his 
last game 


The ‘Big Train’s” Tribute 


Reeve was a great lacrosse player 
in the early °20’s when the game 
flourished in Canada. He played with 
natio-al senior championship teams 
thi imes, twice for Brampton and 
‘ for Oshawa, and in 1931 he 
played professional for Lionel Cona- 
cher’s Montreal Maroons 


oO. 


Conacher, who played senior against 
Reeve, recalls that in a game against 
Brampton Reeve was assigned to check 


him “I couldn’t shake him so | 
slammed him into the goal while he 
was covering me,” the “Big Train” 
relates. ‘“‘A couple of seconds later he 


was back around my neck again 
‘Look,’ he says, ‘it’s possible you might 
be able to lick me but you can’t scare 
me.” ’ 

Reeve’s father died when Ted was 
two and he was raised by his mother 
ind sister. His mother ran a store 
which carried magazines and papers 
He claims that poring over the sports 
pages and the record books accounts 
for his ability to name pennant winners, 
batting averages and world’s heavy 
weight champions right down the line 

During World War I he worked 
in a munitions plant and played la 
crosse and football at the Beach 
Neighborhood pals were Nels Stewart, 
Harold (Baldy) Cotton, Hooley Smith 
ill renowned hockey players, and foot 
ballers Ab Box, [ke Commins and Yip 
Foster He began contributing a 
lacrosse column to the Telegram 

On May 4, 1928, C. O. Knowles, then 
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A WALTER WANGER PRODUCTION 
FOR COLUMBIA RELEASE 


(See answer below) 





give you all these advantages! 


if you find it hard to tell which is 
glamorous Joan Bennett, it’s no 
wonder you are confused when 
you try to select the best spark 
piug just by outside appearance. 

If you picked the photograph 
on the right as the real Joan 
Bennett, star of Columbia's “‘The 
Blank Wall,”” you're 100% right. 
The other pictures Miss June Cox 
of New York City. You can score 
another 100% when you switch 
to the new Auto-Lite Resistor 
Spark Plug, designed for the 
finest in engine performance, the 
maximum in engine economy. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 
Toronto 1 Ontario 
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X-RAY VIEW of Auto-L'te Resis- 
for shows the 10,000 Ohm 
Resistor which helps eliminate 
television, radar, and radio inter- 
ference caused by ordinary 
spark plugs. 





Listen to the Auto-Lite Radio 





Show Suspense '—Radio Adventure 


t its Greatest—Thursday Nights, Dominion Network—CBC 
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See also the Vanguard Deluxe Estate 
Car and the Triumph Sports Convertible “Cp, 
Ecriy apjusted 


Whey women prefer 


VANGUARD 


The Standard VANGUARD has such eye-catching lines, such luxurious comfort, 


such shimmering, jewel-like colours that it naturally appeals to a woman's 


gotRN LIVING © 


discriminating taste. The VANGUARD has sound engineering too... quick 
stopping with Lockheed hydraulic brakes, magic carpet ride on independent front 


wheel suspension, feather touch control of a vast reservoir of power and speed. 


The Standard VANGUARD enjoys world wide popularity, is sold in 76 countries. 
It seats 6 people in comfort, (57” front seat) has a 14 cu. ft. trunk, yet it's small 
enough to park with ease, and to take the nerve strain out of driving in 
city traffic. 


See and drive the beautiful new Standard VANGUARD today. 
Over 200 dealers to serve you. 


The Standard VANGUARD and TRIUMPH cars are made in England by 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
COVENTRY - ENGLAND 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Plimley Automobile Co. Ltd., 654 Burrard St., Vancouver 
McGrail Motor Car & Cycle Co., 1180 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
British Cars & Vans, 1290 Bay Street, Toronto 
Vanguard Motors Ltd., 686 Portage Ave. W., Winnipeg 
Hillcrest Motors Ltd., Top of Blowers St., Halifax 


SALES AND SERVICE COAST TO COAST 


Tely publisher, told Reeve he’d decided 
to give him a steady job. 

“Do you think you can write a 
column like those guys in the States, 
writing about all .sorts ol sports? 
Knowles asked. 

“T can try.’’ 

“Well, go ahead,” said Knowles. 
“See how it goes and if it’s no good 
we'll fire you.” 

J. K. Munro, an old sports writer 
and lacrosse man who became a leading 
political writer for the Tely, gave Reeve 
in early tip which he took. “Don’t 
You’re writing about 
You’ve got a million dollars 
worth of fun in you. Get some laughs 
into the stuff. 
to us.”’ 

It’s unlikely that Ted Reeve will ever 
tap that million bucks, but he seems 
to get a great kick out of life anyway. 
He’s strong on plugging for sports for 


be so serious. 


games 


Leave the serious side 


kids, and is always ready to produce 
one of his Will Rogers’ brand after- 
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dinner speeches to groups interested 
recreation tor kids. 

This sort of stuff always gets a smi 
‘‘Ike Commins here beside me pla 
snapback so long that when he s 
a football movie he has to go into t 
aisle and look at it through his leg 

He'll tell about the problems of 
commodating imported football play: 
in these days of housing shortages | 
mentioning that one night his Murp 
bed went*up and he lost an enti: 
backfield. 

Although he’s out a lot Reeve insis 
he is becoming a homebody as the yea 
move on. It’s seldom that the Re« 
house isn’t cluttered with people liste: 
ing to his stacks of Dixieland record 
or crowding the table while Mrs. Ree, 
empties the icebox 

“We -aren’tparty—people, partic 
larly.’ says Ted above the din, “but 
the house is kinda the headquarters fo: 
1 lot of old stiffs with no place bette: 


to go.” * 





Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 14 


If all the pessimists in all the parties 
turn out to be right in their forecast 
of the election, no party saw-offs will 
be necessary. The Liberals will have an 
over-all majority of two or three votes 

Liberal forecasts run as high as 150 
seats for their party. One Cabinet 
Minister conducted a_ private poll 
among Liberal M.P.’s and 135 was their 
bottom estimate. He_ then made a 
separate list of the lowestestimates for 
Even that distilled 
pessimism, which of course gave a lower 
total than that of any individual M.P., 
still added up to 132 


each province. 


Liberal seats, 
which would leave a majority of one 
after the election of a speaker. 

Progressive Conservative prophecies 
vary much more widely. One of their 
roseate optimists predicts 156 seats for 
his party, including 30 from Quebec. 
This would give them a handsome 
50-seat majority Their darkest pes 
simist (so far as this reporter knows 
gives them a maximum of 80 seats, with 
18 at most from Quebec. 

CCF observers are wary of predict- 
ing the fortunes of the older parties 
but they’re more inclined to agree with 
the Liberal than with the Conservative 
size-up. They have no illusions about 
the possibility of getting into power. 
What they do hope is to make sub- 
stantial gains in Ontario, mostly at the 
expense of Progressive Conservatives, 
and hold their ewn in the rest of the 
country, except Saskatchewan. They 
expect to lose a few seats there though 
not as many as the Liberals hope to 
take from them. 

Party standing in the old House was 
Liberals, 124; PC, 68; CCF, 32; Social 
Credit, 12; others, 8; vacant, 1. 


* * - 


For most regions of Canada the 
three parties agree amazingly in their 
forecasts. In the Maritimes the Lib- 
erals now have 18 seats, the PC’s seven 
and the CCF one. All agree that these 
general proportions will be about the 
same, when Newfoundland is counted 
in (five Liberal seats, two PC CCF 
and PC workers hope to pick up a seat 
here and there, that’s all. 

Out West it is the same _ story 
Liberals and CCF-ers agree that the 
Liberals will 
Saskatchewan. Alberta will remain 
mostly Social Credit, with perhaps 
some marginal changes; CCF-ers have 


make some gains in 


some hope in two mining seats, but 
not much. Liberals and PC’s have two 
seats apiece there now, and will think 
themselves lucky to hoid their own. 


British Columbia has a number of clos« 
fights in prospect, but the over-all! 
result is expected to be much the same 
The same goes for Manitoba 

Ontario and Quebec are the big 
question marks. At present the Pro 
gressive Conservatives have 48 seats 


Quebec 


is now 


in Ontario and three in 
Liberals have 32 in Ontario, in 
Quebec. Both parties expect the PC’s 
with Maurice Duplessis’ help, to make 
gains in Quebec-—Liberals are prepared 
to lose 18 seats, PC’s hope to gain as 
many as 30. 

If the Progressive Conservatives can 
win their own maximum estimate in 
Quebec and hold their own in Ontario 
they'd need only small gains in the 
other seven provinces to come out witi 
a majority. But they’re afraid of the 
CCF in Ontario’s industrial towns 
CCF-ers themselves hope to gain any 
where from 10 to 30 seats there; if they 
do, Progressive Conservative chances 
of forming a government are not great 

Liberals hope to hold about 60 of 
Quebec’s 73 seats and get by with littl 
or no loss in Ontario. If their guesses 
are right in the rest of the country 
that would give them a slight over-all 
majority—and they’re relying on the 
CCF to cut down the PC delegation 
from Ontario and thus leave the Grits 
with the largest party group. 

Don’t forget, though, that these are 
precampaign estimates. Over all such 
forecasts hangs a great cloud of doubt 
Nobody knows how Louis St. Laurent 
and George Drew will make out on the 
hustings. 

If Mr. Drew makes the same impact 
on the electors that he made on Parlia 
ment during the first three weeks of 
the session all parties admit he will 
win great gains for his party. Liberals 
and CCF-ers believe, however, that he 
lost ground during the latter part of 
the session—an opinion shared, in 
private, by some of his own supporters. 
But even if that is true, do the voters 
know it? 

Anybody who can answer that ques 
tion could make a lot of money in 
election bets. 


. * - 


Paul Martin, the Minister of Health 
and Welfare, is making the most he 
can out of the program of aid to 
hospitals, etc., but he and his friends 
would be a lot happier if the Liberal 
Government had done more about 
implementing its election promises on 
social security. 

All through the 1945 campaign the 
Liberals sounded as if they were 
slightly to the left of the British Labor 
Party. 3aby bonuses, old-age pen- 
sions, health insurance, employment 
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THE HUGGETT FAMILY 


A Vote for Huggett Is A Vote 
For Entertainment 





In the days of away-back-when, the most 
uninhibited feature-length laughter used to 
be caused by British farces. They had the 
comedy qualities of the music halls. 

* * * 
One British film family, the Huggetts, has 
inherited all these traditions. What happens 
to them could, by an easy stretch of a good 
imagination, happen to anybody but it’s 
most improbable that it would since the 
whole Huggett connection is slightly mad in 
a nice heart-warming way 

* * * 
The first two of their first four films are: 
HERE COME THE HUGGETTS and VOTE 
FOR HUGGETT 

* * . 
The comedy team of Jack Warner and Kay 
Harrison are the hilamious heads of the 
househoid. 

* * * 
Their blonde daughter is beautiful Susan 
Shaw; their romantic one, Jane Hyiton and 
their typical teen-ager, Petula Clark 

* * * 
The Huggett’s troubles come in bunches 
like bananas and range from aunts in awful 
hats to disreputable bicycles 

* * * 

To be sure you see these J. Arthur Rank films 
ask for the playdates at your local theatre. 
* * * 
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works 
Canadian voter. But once the election 
was Over nothing happened. 

True, the Dominion-provincial con 
ference of 1945-46 broke down. ‘True, 
Ottawa’s formal pledges on social secur 
ity had been part of the over-all 
program suggested to the provinces at 
that time. 

But there was nevertheless an aud 
ible sigh of relief from certain old 
fashioned Liberals when the conference 
did break down. They thought it gave 
them a perfect excuse for ignoring what 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe once called “this 
social security nonsense.” 

Paul Martin violently disagreed. He 
has a_ perfectly sincere interest in 
welfare legislation and a desire to push 
it forward. In addition he sits for a 
Windsor, Ont., riding where the CCF 
is extremely powerful—as a _ politician 
he knows what his voters want In 
public he has done his best to magnify 
the Liberal record into an achievement; 
in Cabinet he has been arguing for at 
least two years for a social security 
program now. 

Last year he and some of his col 
leagues hoped to make Prime Minister 
King’s retirement the occasion for a 
great new advance in this field. Mr 
King had been a social welfare pioneer 
all his life; what more fitting that it 
should crown his career with a real 
people’s charter? 

If Mr. King had really pushed for 
it the idea might have gone through 
But he didn’t and it didn’t. 

Mr. Martin maintained his compo 
sure, but he must have squirmed in 
wardly in the House last month when 
Stanley Knowles of the CCF took up 
the cudgels during another spasm of 
the old argument, ‘““Who wrecked the 
Dominion-provincial conference?” 

Mr. Knowles had a word for both 
old parties: “The people of this 
country are fed up with two things in 
particular. They are fed up with the 
Tories blaming the Government for the 
failure of the Dominion-provincial con 
ference when most people think the 
blame does rest on the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. On the other 
hand the people are fed up with the 
Liberals for using the failure of that 
conference as an excuse for not doing 
the things they proposed to the country 
in 1945. In faec., the feeling is growing 
throughout Canada that the Govern- 
ment is actually glad the Tories made 
that conference abortive. 

“In the name of the people I say, 
‘A plague o’ both your houses.’ The 
amount of money spent (on health) is 
only a flesbite compared to the needs 
of the country. I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to lose no more time but to give a 
lead and get something done.” 


One of the byproducts of Confedera 
tion with Newfoundland will be a 
restriction on Canadian general elec- 
tions. This is not due to anything in 
the terms of union—just to the New- 
foundland climate. 

From about the first of December, 
when the freeze-up comes, to about 
the third week in May, an election in 
Newfoundland would be a_ physical 
impossibility. That leaves only about 
six months of any year in which an 
election could be held in all of Canada’s 
LO provinces. 

Actually it doesn’t make as much 
difference as you’d think. Only six of 
the 20 elections since 1867 have been 
held in winter or early spring, and they 
were pretty inconvenient for other 
provinces too—-winter campaigning in 
any part of rural Canada is no fun 
But the inclusion of Newfoundland 
does put a real damper on the kind of 
“snap” election we had in 1940. 


nothing was too good for the | 
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For healthier, handsomer hair 


° . 
es Vital iS “60-Second Workout” 


The grand thing about Vitalis is that it keeps your hair looking 





so natura! so well-groomed—not obviously slicked. Vitalis will 


never et irrass you with blobs of grease or streaks of whitish 
film. Vitalis contains only fine vegetable oil to condition your 


hair—to keep it soft. 








7 “Try the Vitalis ““60-Second Workout’. at. 
~~ 50 seconds to massage— 10 seconds ' 
to comb. Vitalis stimulates, as no 
_ non-alcoholic dressing ean. It routs 
\ / loose dandruff. Helps check eXCcessive 
) ~F) falling hair. Get Vitalis today! 
—_ } 


For men who! care | for their hair. 


A Product of Bristol-Myer M ade in Canada 





King Henry VIII 1491 -~- 1547 


great year to visit 
Hhiterio 
BRIETAIN 


A great welcome awaits you in Britain in 1949. A great programme 
of cultural and sporting events has been planned for your pleasure 
in this friendly, hospitable land .. . Festivals of music and drama 
at Edinburgh, Bath, Stratford-upon-Avon, Cheltenham .. . 
brilliant sports occasions at Ascot, Wimbledon, Cowes... 
colourful ceremonial and historic pageantry ... At every season 
of the year Britain is a great vacation-land. See your travel agent 


early about transportation and hotels .. .see your travel agent now. 














COMING EVENTS COMING EVENTS 
Racing: The Derby Cheltenham Festival of 
The Oaks, June 4 Drama and Musi June 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, 27 July 17 Ope { f 
June 9—24 Troop Championship, Deal, 
the Colour, June 9 « Ro July 4—8 International 
Ascot June 14 17 Festival of Mu 
Wimbledon International and Drama, Edinburgh, 
Lawn Tennis Tournament, Aug. 2 Sept High 
June 2 July 2°*Canterbury land Games, Edinburgh 
Festival, June 25—July 2 September 3 






Hampton Court 
Information and illustrated literature from The British Travel Association (Tourist 
Division of the British Tourist and Holidays Board), 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., 
eBT-7em OF Room 410 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, (Que. 
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é (3; here if you W 
ic ad in this 
. \ i A iti Is PUY 
that it und he’s sure not 
g g to use it tonight 
a * e 
Pdr ton’s tra system has 
we s igg ing ully CO 
; ssengers they have no isiness 
€ scran ng aboard via the exit Gdoors 
f the city buses You get on uJ 
front the pay box 1s, or eise 
The other day, though, one would-be 
€ : never sean iat — 
asSsenge yas seen aleiy 4 
\ the front door of at pulled 
€ t t ar ntersection, Dut the ariver 
wouldn’t open up. Discovering the 
exit doors open, the man made a Gash 
for it but he was no sooner aboard 
t r the iriver urned and an- 
uncea You'll have to leave the 
F ng, the citizen 1e- 
clare I'l vet oT on only 
one that you open the 
front door and wait until I can board 
this bus in proper tashion 
Without a word the driver opened 
i the door and—as tension mounted 


the silent the 





passengers 


gentleman stepped off the bus via the 


centre doors, reappeared through thé 
front door and deposited his tare 


the box. 





rantly in 


n “And now announced the driver 
- vatiently, “‘you’ll have to get of 
again. This bus isn’t going anywhere. 


It has just broken down.” 
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Grong Time 


This spring all across the land you a 

husky wn aterpillar’ Dic sel [rac- 
tors and their matched earthmoving 
equipment building new roads—wid- 
ening and improving old ones. This is 
important to the whole Dominion. It’s 
important to you. For roads decrease 
distances, expand markets, bring peo- 
ple together oftener and in greater 
numbers. “‘Caterpillar’’ builds the 


power that helps Canada grow. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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